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(MEDIUM THERMAL) 


“' Sterling FT 


STERLING and VULCAN Furnace Blacks* 


from a single Cabot plant location 


% Consult your Cabot agent for the com- 
bination of grades most suited to your 
individual manufacturing requirements. 


Ma 
CABOT GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. soston to, mass. 
Py 














OF THESE 


NN 
WILL MEET YOUR gencai NEED FOR A 


NX . 


AQUAREX ME 


A dry powder with minimum electrolyte content. For 
difficult latex compounding jobs, where electrolytes may 
cause flocking, Aquarex ME can be used to give the 
necessary stability. Dilute solutions of Aquarex ME pro- 
vide excellent mold release, and the residue build-up is 
extremely small. 


AQUAREX WAQ 


An aqueous paste with the same low electrolyte content as 
Aquarex ME. If processing procedures permit the use of 
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DU PONT AQUAREX* ME 


DU PONT AQUAREX* WAQ 


DU PONT AQUAREX* SMO 


Mold Lubricant 
Wetting Agent 
Latex Stabilizer 


— 
a paste product, cost savings may be realized without 
sacrificing any advantage of Aquarex ME. 


AQUAREX SMO 


Developed specifically for use in neoprene latex as 2 
surface conditioning agent, Aquarex SMO is particularly 
effective in improving the smoothness and gloss of films 
deposited from neoprene latex compositions. Aquare: 
SMO can also be used to eliminate striations which 
sometimes appear when films are dipped from thick, 
heavily loaded neoprene latex compounds. 
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' Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ==: 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


3. Hycar rubber diaphragms 


ASOLINE flow into wing tanks 

of B-47 Stratojets and C-124 
Globemasters sometimes reaches 600 
gallons per minute. 

Shut-off valves—with Hycar rubber 
diaphragms—meet every requirement 
of speed and safety. Valves are located 
in the wing tanks. They are actuated 
automatically to stop fuel flow before 
tank capacity is reached. If the valve’s 
rubber diaphragm were to fail under 
the terrific pressure, fuel would over- 
flow ... the fuel tank might rupture 
... the entire wing structure might be 
damaged. You can see the important 
part the Hycar rubber diaphragm has 


GEON polyvinyl materials 
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Valve made by Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., Corry, Pa. Hycar rubber diaphragm molded by Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., 
supplies the Hycar rubber only. 
1. Completely assembled shut-off valve as used in the B-47 Stratojet. 2. Hycar rubber diaphragm in partially assembled vals¢ 


“Thinking” valve needs Hycar 
for fast, safe refueling! 


in successful refueling. 

Hycar not only withstands extreme 
pressures, but also resists the deteri- 
orating effects of aircraft fuel. It will 
not become brittle or crack with age. 
And Hycar also remains resilient and 
flexible through a temperature range 
required for this application of -65°F. 
to 167°F. The Hycar rubber is com- 
pounded to meet military specifica- 
tion MIL-R-6855, Class I. 

Hycarrubbercompounds have many 
advantages, are used in many indus- 
tries. They resist heat and cold, abra- 
sion, aging, gas, oil and many chem- 
icals. They may help you improve or 


GOOD- RITE chemicals and plasticizers « 






develop more saleable products. For 
information, please write Dept. HA-8, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 
Amancem Rugher 


HARMON colors 
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The Philblacks’ help in many ways 
Your product’s quality to raise! 





Higher quality means fewer rejects! The proper 
Philblack helps your product pass the most rigid 
quality-control inspections with ease. 

Philblack A turns out accurate moldings and 
smooth tubings. Makes products that look better. 
Gives a high-quality, satiny finish. 

Philblack O adds toughness to products that 
need it. Manufacturers of industrial hose, con- 
veyor belts and tire treads use this HAF black to 
reduce static electricity, too. 


Philblack I fills the bill when you want extreme 
abrasion resistance. This new ISAF black (Inter- 
mediate Super Abrasion Furnace) delivers dura- 
bility plus!—at remarkably low cost! 
Philblack E has broken all records for abrasion 
resistance. It is actually a mileage marvel when 
used in cold rubber tire treads! And this SAF 
black prevents cut and crack growth, too. 

For full information, consult our technical sales 
representative or write our nearest office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK §, N.Y. 
* 


mark 
The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast tide 


agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Rubber’s unhurt by heat with OCTA MING: 


This specially developed antioxidant lets even the lightest 
tubber take heat, oxygen, and flexing in stride—with 
minimum discoloration or staining! 

Now you can give maximum protection to tire carcass 
stocks without fear of staining by migration. Use Octamine 
in light-colored stocks for footwear, sponge, wire insu- 
lation, mechanical goods—wherever you need excellent 
antioxidant protection free of objectionable discoloration. 


A granular, wax-like solid, Octamine has good storage 
stability, requires no handling precautions, is non-blooming, 
and has no appreciable effect on rate of cure. 

And since Octamine is a true secondary amine, it is a 
strong antioxidant for all kinds of stocks, functioning 
equally well with or without carbon blacks. 

Find out how Octamine can help you to finer rubber 
products, more economically. Send the coupon below. 


Please send Octamine Compounding Research Report 





#20 to: 


N a Li =] at Lic k .. h 2] rm ' * a | 4 Naugatuck Chemical, 138 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 
BO 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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EW names are more deeply woven into the whole 
fabric of automobile tire making history than 
that of Seiberling. It was first heard in rubber circles 
around the turn of the century. Before the first decade 


was out, it had become one of the most prominent 


names in the vanguard of tire manufacturing. 


Many of you in the industry today will remember 
the first tire to bear the Seiberling name, a straight- 
side cord, introduced in 1922. 
advanced the standards of the time for motoring safety 


It significantly 


and pleasure. 


But long before 1922, Bridgwater’s mold-making 
technology was advancing the standards of tire mold 
quality and performance. Since 1906, in fact, the 
Bridgwater Machine Company has worked closely 
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IT 1S THE TREAD 
OF THE SEIBERLING CORD— 
FIRST TIRE TO BEAR 
THE SEIBERLING NAME 








with the tire industry, helping it meet continually 
expanding demands for automotive tires by furnish- 
ing quality-built molds for efficient, economical 
production of quality tires. 


At Athens, Ohio, our Athens Machine Division 
meets today’s tire mold requirements of the rubber 
industry quickly and precisely. It is the only plant in 
the world, we believe, where tire molds are made to 
the exclusion of any other manufacturing obligation. 


Here, automotive tire molds of any size or type — 
in steel, cast iron or aluminum —are precision- 
manufactured by long experienced Bridgwater 
technicians and craftsmen. And their sole job is to 
produce higher quality tire molds at the favorable 
costs so familiar to the tire industry. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Arkrow, 0400 
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Look where 
theyre using 
Chemigum 





TYPICAL USES 


resisting heat, oil, grease, gasoline, solvents 


Fuel Oil and Gasoline Hose 

Pipe Line Connections 

Printers’ Rolls and Press Blankets 

Valve Inserts 

Gaskets for grease and solvent containers 
Cements and Adhesives 

Plasticizer for vinyls and phenolics 
Oil-resistant Shoe Soles and Heels 
Molded Automotive Parts 

Cable Covers 

Tank Linings 

Hard Packing Compounds 

Synthetic Ebonites 

Coated Fabrics 

Conveyor Belt Covers and Friction Compounds 
Chemical Piping 
Fuel Cells and Containers 


Wherever close tolerances, physical properties and good 
appearance must be maintained, along with outstanding 
resistance to heat aging, oils, greases and solvents, you 
can count on CHEMIGUM. This use-proved Goodyear 
synthetic is the easiest-processing nitrile rubber you 
can use. 

Ask for full details today by writing: 


: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic —T. M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


THE GOODYEAR TELE N PLAY? 


USE « the n 8 V etwork 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM +- PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 


VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 





33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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For Exceptional Clarity in Films— 


look to and through 


300 «(550 
Fee stheley, 


UOC 


G80V 


Here’s picture proof—a 30 mil sheet of PLIOVIC G80V—fused at only 310°F. 









Properties of PLIOVIC G80V 


Composition.......... 100% Polyvinyl Chloride 
is daileecdlaahssanamatsaitl White Powder 
Wet Sieve Analysis..100% through 40 mesh 


Se I aacccsttievinnsecniiccciniiccnniiaii 1.40 
Bulking Value........... cesses 44 |b./cu. ft. 
a 0.80 
aii ccsnicnsceiictiitianiotiseatin Very Limited 
CI iacntasiicnicsenesetpciaiisiasicinapill 
DD icnscnissietiininsationintnnsctinnninmiaindtal 





Note the glass-like clarity and complete absence of unfused particles. 


Really different is PLIovic G80V—newest of 
the polyvinyl chloride resins by Goodyear. 


Just introduced, PLIovic G80V is already set- 
ting new standards for fast, easy processing 
and exceptional film clarity at low tempera- 
tures. Processing and fusion temperatures as 
low as 310°-330° F. give increased production 
at decreased cost — without sacrifice of film 
quality. 

PLIOVIC G80V is carefully polymerized to give 
the exact molecular structure and weight 
needed for rapid fluxing. It also is designed to 
resist heat and light, should extended process- 
ing or higher temperatures be used. 


Films and sheeting made with PLIovic G80V 


We think you'll like 


THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND 
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have good physical properties and fabricating 
characteristics. Where desired, soft stocks for 
easy coating of fabrics and excellent penetra- 
tion between fibers are readily produced. 


Take a look at the properties of PLIovic G80V, 
then write for samples. Ask also about PLIOVIC 
G90V. Write to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic— 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD7YEAR 


DIVISION 
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Oronite POLYBUTENES 


economical extenders of rubber 


Oronite Polybutenes are clear, light colored, chemically 
stable liquids of moderate to high viscosity and tac kiness. The "y 
have excellent aging characteristics. They do not beeome 

gummy or waxy, do not harden, darken or change in any essential 
property over long periods of atmospheric exposure. The \ 

can be readily e smulsified us ing standard techniques and equipment. 


Polybutenes can be used as a rubber extender in the manufacture of 


a wide variety of molded rubber produc ts such as rubber boots, garden hose. 


hot water bottles. Besides exte nding rubber, Polybutenes plasticize 
the mass of rubber making it more pliable for easy milling. 
Oronite Polybutenes are used in milling reclaimed rubber batches and 
have a field of usefulness in plasticizing various synthetic rubbers. 
Oronite Polybutenes are available in four grades, based on 
viscosity. Complete information is available in a technical bulletin. 


H rite or phone the Oronite office nearest you 
and talk over your problem with us. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 





ORGNITE 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA THE NAME 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
600 Ss. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILDING, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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IN THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY... 


Constant advancement.in 
service and progressive 
business management are the 
reasons why Muehlstein is a 
leading supplier to the rubber 
industry today as it has been 
for over 40 years. 


IN AIR TRANSPORTATION ... 


BOAC’s De Havilland Comet— 
the world’s first jet commercial 
airliner is the forerunner of the 
latest advance in luxurious air 
transportation. Its 500 m.p.h. 
speed further reduces our rapidly 
shrinking globe. 


MMUEALSTEIN © 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 


CRUDE RUGBER, SYNTHETIC RUBBER, SCRAP RUBBER, HARD RUSBER DUST, PLASTICS 





14 minutes by hand... 
Now 3 minutes with push-button brushing 


This Stuip ack with Osborn 


wire brushes is taking off costly 
hours in the production of d-c motor 
armatures ... typical of savings being 
discovered throughout industry with 
push-button brushing methods. 
The job here is to remove enamel 
insulation from copper wires to assure 
top quality soldered connections. 
Formerly done by a tedious hand- 
scraping method, the time per arma- 


ture was 144 minutes. Withthe motor- 
driven brushing device shown the 
time has been cut to 3 minutes. As the 
armature is turned, a pair of Osborn 
Disc Center wire brush heads rotate 
downward on the wires and the in- 
sulation comes off clean. 

This is typical of thousands of pro- 
duction jobs which have been sim- 
plified with the help of the Osborn 
Brushing Analyst. For help to im- 


prove your cleaning, finishing or de- 
burring operations, call your OBA 
or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept.CC-3, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE: New booklet on 
deburring with Osborn 
Power Brushing. 
Write for your copy. 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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EXTRUDED BUTYL 


AUTOMOTIVE COMPOUNDS 


ce § ~ INDONEXruasticizers 
\ cresican now 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
with various carbon blacks give 37-92 Shore hardness compounds 
with excellent aging and weathering plus good handling and 
Oy : 4 extrusion characteristics. Circulars 30, 39, and 45 show 
* : compounds meeting SAE-ASTM Specifications. 
i} 409-415-509-5 15-609-615-709- 


or de | (Ro SS og a 806-809-906. 
; ge 5 o* : 

OBA 

turing 





Send for: 
Circulars 30, 39, 45 
General Bulletin 13 
INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Fig. 1 
10‘ Diameter overhead door. 
Hydraulically operated. 






~ Quick Opening Doors 


UP TO 600 PSI WORKING PRESSURE— 
TO 700°F. MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 





Expanding Locking Ring Door 


Struthers Wells expanding locking ring 
type doors as illustrated in Figures 1, 2 . Fig. 3 
and 3 are made for vertical and horizontal 12‘ Diameter hinged door 
use—in hinged and overhead types. A for horizontal vessel. 
synthetic rubber gasket is self-sealing and 
is recommended for use to 400°F steam 
and pressures to 600 psi, depending on the 
size of vessel. Made in 3’ to 12’ diameters. 


Lug Type Door 


Struthers Wells lug type door (See Fig. 
4) features a rectangular asbestos gasket 
in a groove—for severe operating condi- 
tions of temperature and hard to hold 





chemicals. Quickly and easily operated for Fig. 4» 
rugged service conditions, this type door Ideal for wood preserving operations, hard to hold 
is furnished with anti-friction hinge bear- chemicals and high temperature service. 


‘ngs, and hydraulic unit for locking and 
unlocking door. 


Can: 


ening Doors 
F ; 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 
Process Equipment Division + TITUSVILLE, PA. 
Plants at TITUSVILLE, PA. @© WARREN, PA. ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 
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A new ; 
faster mixing 


type of reclaim 4 
















SO 


It’s powdered! It pours! It’s priced right! 


This new Buffalo reclaim brings you all these impor- for tire frictions, treads and sidewalls, molded me- 
tant advantages: chanicals, footwear, soles and heels and industrial 
1. Lower cost rubber hydrocarbon. belting. We'd like to send you all the details and a 
2. Faster mixing and blending. short note from you will start them on the way. 
3. Cleaner and more economical to handle. Always keep reclaims in your formula and always 
4. Packaged in bags of uniform weight. look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
5. Adaptable for automatic weighing and handling. Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y 
A general purpose reclaim, Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington 


Flo-Mix 66 is especially suited Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


70 years sewing the induttry solely ar reclaimenrs 


»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. @&3 
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for TIRE 
COMPOUNDING 





















SUN RESISTOR #1150 is used in substantia! 


quantities in tire compounding, mechanical goods, 
insulated wire and cable compounds, and other 


rubber goods > 
@ Recommended Usage: 2-4% of the 8 
weight of the rubber hydrocarbon, 
depending on the degree of protec- Ask your Burgess repre- 
tion desired. sentative for technical data, 
@ Unlimited availability. working samples, and prices. 


@ Low cost. 
@ Available in convenient slabbed 
forms. 





. “HYDROUS AND ANHYDROUS 
omen eww. ma ALUMINUM SILICATE PIG- 

MENTS, KAOLIN CLAYS, 

“ANTISUN” SUN CHECKING 


AGENT, PLASTICIZERS, 


RECLAIM P E 
EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON 1, N.J. GILSONITE COMPOUNDS” 


WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + SAYLESVILLE, RHODE CURE ACTIVATORS. 
ISLAND » AKRON, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood 
and successfully provided for. 

To United’s 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of 





New Castle 
Youngstown - Canton 


Pittsburgh Vandergrift 


Plants at 














metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
processing plants throughout the world. 

. . . 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 
consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


® PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Subsidiaries: Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind. 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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Spooty Viokol 


PLASTICIZER TP-90-B 


eye Ww 


for maximum LOW TEMPER AT dls 


“Thiokol” Plasticizer TP-90-B imparts maximum low 
temperature flexibility to natural rubber, Neoprene, 
nitrile-type rubbers, and GR-S. It is highly compatible 
with these elastomers and does not appreciably impair 
their physical properties, even at high concentrations. 


“Thiokol” TP- 90-B is an efficient plasticizer. 


Many compounders are aiready aware of the advantages 


of using “Thiokol” TP-90-B in many critical applica- 


tions. They specify this high-quality plasticizer for low 
temperature fuel hose, cellular rubber products and 
a variety of extruded and molded goods. Actual serv- 
ice performance proves that ‘Thiokol’? TP-90-B 
will meet their most rigorous low temperature require- 


ments, 


Make it a point to try it too! Write today for technical 


information and samples. 


7 nkel’ CHEMICAL CORPORATION © 784 North Clinton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 
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UNITED'S NEW PACKAGING DEVELOPMENT 


Our ROLLPAC saves the rubber industry more than 204 


in storage and shipping space. 


Six-wall export bags 
of carbon black be- 
fore and after the 
ROLLPAC operation 








ROLLPAC 


Patents Applied For 


Three-wall domestic 
bags of carbon black 
before and after the 
ROLLPAC operaticn 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON e¢ CHICAGO «¢ BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 








UNITED CARBON has developed the ROLLPAC 
as a useful and economic aid in the handling and 
shipping of carbon black. The photographs appear- 
ing on the front indicate graphically the saving in 
storage and shipping space which the ROLLPAC 
bag press makes possible —a saving in excess of 
20 per cent. 


The flattened bags, with their greater compact- 
ness and stability, besides being easier to stack, 
are easier to handle on pallets and lock better in 
stacking, thereby shifting less in transit. 


ROLLPACS have been installed in all UNITED 
CARBON plants. 





All carbon black manufacturers are free, upon 
request, to use this device, on which patent appli- 
cation is pending, without charge. This is done so 
that all users of dustless carbon black may have 
the advantage of this space-saving method. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


ia mee) 2 Ge 4 ce), ee ier Vclome ma teh pie), | 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 














RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 


American Zinc assures an uninterrupted supply 

of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 

of a new, large ore body, added to previous 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 
many years at the current rate of production. 





2ZZ-44 
ZZZ=-55 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO =* «CHICAGO «= *—s ST. LOUIS) * ~NEW YORK 
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Hale and Kullgren has taken the mess out of carbon black They ¢ 
Carbon black moves from railroad cars into mixers . ..§ "2° 
without a human hand touching the stuff. Automatic controls furnish 
\ rata? elevate, convey and weigh the black into mixers. The Whe 
\ Bs vorores versatile system stores several kinds and types of black in of you 
carload lots ., . thus you have a variety of blacks available | Hal 
at each mixer. Push buttons on master control board route | '* PO“ 
each black to its proper distribution. Add 
1231, J 


This plant exemplifies the type of thinking which rubbet 


and plastics are depending upon Hale and Kullgren to do. 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON/RU 


a complete plant:|4@ : 
an engineering service\9r 
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4Jutomalion from railroad cars to bulk 
over mixers...including Futomatie Weighing 


They design, engineer and build from the ground up. They 
make up the building specifications; install the equipment; 
lurnish a complete operating and maintenance manual. 
Whether you need a new carbon black plant, a rebuilding 
of your Banburys, an extruding line or a new process, call 
on Hale and Kullgren. They execute the whole job from idea 
a production . . . or any part thereof. 
Address: inquiries to: Hale and Kullgren, Inc., P. O. Box 


1231, Akron, Ohio. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


a specialized process: 
or individual machines 


National Erie products for the Plastic and Rubber Industries 
© Extruders « Simplex Doors for Autoclaves * Mills and Hy- 
draulic Presses. 

This old and well-known line of machinery was acquired 
March 1, 1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engineering Company. 
They are manufactured in their Warren, Ohio, and Ellwood 
City, Pa., plants. The sales and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and Kullgren, Inc., Akron, O. 
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Any listing of Wellington Sears fabrics and their 
applications in the rubber industry can at best 
be but a partial one. In industry, the military and 
the home... in conveyor belts, hoses and other 
mechanical rubber goods...in pump and air 
compressor diaphragms, pontoons and raincoats 
...in thousands of rubber-and-fabric applica- 
tions, you're sure to find Wellington Sears fab- 
rics on the job. 

Backed by more than one hundred years’ expe- 
rience in the industrial fabric field, Wellington 


Sears offers an extensive line of modern cotton 
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superior for a wide variety 
of rubber applications 





and synthetic fabrics for rubber fabrication. These 
are available in standard, as well as special, con- 
structions to meet unusual requirements. 

Whatever the problem, a call or letter to your 
nearest Wellington Sears sales office will place 
at your disposal the facilities of this ‘“headquar- 
ters for industrial fabrics” and its engineering- 
technical staff. 


An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with valuable facts 
on fabric development and applications of interest to 
present and potential users of industrial fabrics is yours 
for the asking. Write for a free copy of ‘Modern Textiles 
for Industry” to Wellington Sears Co., Department K-6, 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Wellington Sears 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 











FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON * CHICAGO «+ DETROIT «+ LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS 
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IMMERSION TESTS SHOW 





WEIGHT CHANGE % 
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EFFECT OF 7 DAYS’ IMMERSION 

















+4ot IN 50% CHROMIC ACID @ 75°F. 
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: Du Pont “Hypalon” was tested with chemicals known to be severe in their action on elastomers. These included 
: strong oxidizing agents, concentrated mineral acids, oils and several miscellaneous chemicals. 






ALON 


POLYETHYLENE 


DU PONT . | Vy 


CHLOROSULFONATE D 


_.. sets new standards of chemical resistance 





The exceptional chemical resistance of 
Du Pont “‘Hypalon” chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene suggests a wide variety 
of uses in the rubber industry—for 
‘“Hypalon”’ alone, as well as in blends 
with other elastomers. 

Acid hose and linings for chemical 
handling equipment need a material 
that can stand up to many corrosive 
agents. Other uses suggested by this 
property of Du Pont ‘“Hypalon”’ in- 
clude tank linings, O-rings, gaskets 
and diaphragms. 


And chemical resistance is only one 


qm 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS « CHEMICALS 


August, 1953 





of a unique combination of properties 
“Hypalon”’ offers. These properties 
point to such varied uses as electrical 
insulation and jacketing, footwear, 
floor covering, coated fabrics, automo- 
bile-tire sidewalls, automotive weather 
stripping, spark-plug boots, steam- 
hose coverings, conveyor-belt covers 
and molding forms and bags. 


Perhaps Du Pont ‘“‘Hypalon”—or a 
blend including ‘“‘Hypalon’”’—can help 
you develop a new or improved prod- 
uct. ‘““Hypalon”’ is now available in 
limited commercial quantities. 


ONLY ““HYPALON” OFFERS ALL 
THESE OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


e@ COMPLETE OZONE RESISTANCE 
@ EXCELLENT ABRASION RESISTANCE 
e@ EXCELLENT WEATHER RESISTANCE 


e GOOD HEAT RESISTANCE — Suitable for 
continuous service up to 250°F. and in- 
termittent service at higher temperatures. 


e EXCELLENT CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


e UNLIMITED COLOR POSSIBILITIES. Does 
not require carbon black to achieve maxi- 
mum physical properties. 





e@ EXCELLENT FLEX-LIFE 


e U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Send today for technical literature on the properties, 
applications and compounding of Du Pont ““Hypalon.”’ Or, if you prefer, a Du Pont 
technical representative will call at your convenience. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Dept. 628, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I am interested in ‘‘Hypalon’’ for 


. Please ( ) 


send me literature. ( ) Have your technical representative call. 


Name 


Title 





Firm 











State 





City 
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@ In continuous handling and processing of web materials, proper 
unwinding and winding are of utmost importance. 
Because of their advanced engineering and accurate construc- 






tion, IOI standard Let-Offs and Take-Ups provide 
the precision and control so essential to end-product 
quality in these operations. 


Single Roll Friction-Type Let-Off—This IOI Let-Off provides 
a convenient method of holding tension on a mill roll of fabric 
or paper being fed into a system. The stand is so arranged to 
also provide for quick roll changes in minimum time. Construc- 
tion is of fabricated members welded to a base, affording the 
same ruggedness as all other IOI products. Brake adjustment 
is by manual handwheel control, and affords easy tension con- 
trol by the operator. These stands can also be furnished at a 
slightly lower cost by use of counterweighted friction holdback. 


Dual Roll Friction-Type Let-Off—This IOI Let-Off 
provides a convenient method of continuously feed- 
ing rolls of fabric or paper at moderate speeds and 
tensions. Accurately machined slide retainer ring- 
type mandrels, simple tension devices, and accessi- 
bility to the unwinding rolls are but a few of the 
IOI design features. The friction holdback can be 
provided with either handwheel or counterweight 
control, as in the single roll stand, or with air 
friction-type clutch. 





Single Roll Take-Up—An efficient windup stand of the 
bullhead pedestal type, this IOI system has the necessary 
provision for the application of wide varieties of system 
drives. The base, bullheads, winding shafts, and shaft 
mountings duplicate the unwinding stands. The drive 
fllustrated is controlled by a tension unit which inte- 
eee eee ee Zrates the speed of the winding roll shaft in direct pro- 
portion to the roll diameter buildup. These stands are 
also used in tandem with a tension control accumulator 
and pull-out rolls to provide continuous winding. 






These standard units (with or without drives) are available now, 
ready for prompt shipment. For complete information write: 


i 
| | 
} 


@ me 
INDUSTRIAL ss OVENS,INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD ~~ CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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The finest name 
in Rutile Titanium Dioxide 
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"|. ZOPAQUE-R 
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it’s easier to grind _ \: 

Glidden research has achieved greater white- = « Another 

ness and a highly accelerated dispersion rate es : 

in new Glidden ZOPAQUE-R. These new de- 25 achievement of 

velopments combine to produce pigments with a Glidden 
1e exceptional hiding power, outstanding gloss 
ry and color retention and low reactivity. x ‘Planned ‘Research 
. ; 
ft Write today for more details on new Glidden 
e ZOPAQUE-R, the finest name in Rutile 
; Titanium Dioxide. 
)- 
e ZOPAQUE-R33— For latex paints 
yr ZOPAQUE-R66— All-purpose Rutile 

ZOPAQUE-R88—Non-chalking Rutile 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 





CHEMICALS + PIGMENTS 
METALS DIVISION 


Baltimore, Md. e¢ Collinsville, Ill. «© Hammond, Ind. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Added Service Features 


BANBURY 


Assure Still Greater All-Way Savings For 








We Invite You To 


See Your Rebuilt 
And Assembled 
Banbury Body 

Running 
Under Power 


In Our Plant Before Shipment to You 











No. 27 side jackets rebuilt by Interstate. Jackets 
bored out and 2-inch high carbon steel sleeves 
inserted. 








is ™ , Th. 










No. 9 Body and Base fabricated by Interstate. 


No. 27 Body rebuilt by Interstate, reassembled and 
mounted on bed plate in our plant ready for customer 
to see it running. 
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To Speed a Precision 


REBUILDING 


Interstate Welding Service Customers 


SPEEDLINED 









E ANNOUNCE with pride that the fine 

Plant of the SKINNER ENGINE 
COMPANY, in Erie, Pa., with its unsur- 
passed capacity for precision work, is now 
a great new link in our production facilities. 
This important advance will expedite the 
increasing orders from our many customers 
who recognize that the real bargain in 
Banbury rebuilding is Quality. 


Interstate Banbury Rebuilding Service, 
perfected through more than seventeen 
years of practical experience, is now, more 
than ever, your guarantee that every part 
of your worn Banbury body will be restored 
to ‘“good-as-new”’ efficiency. 


Two options are available to you: You can 
use our ““PRE-PLAN” method to have your 
worn mixer body completely rebuilt and 
returned to you—or you can INTER- 
CHANGE your mixer body for one of ours, 
already completely rebuilt. 

Either way YOU SAVE valuable weeks of 
production time. Either way you have a 
Banbury ready for many more years of good 
service. Our facilities handle every size Ban- 
bury, and we can fabricate any of the parts 
needed for any size. 

It will cost you nothing to have an estimate. 
One of our engineers will visit your plant 
and inspect your installation at your request. 





BANBURY 
FIRST AID 
SERVICE 





Whenever you have Banbury trouble, just phone or wire us, 
and an engineer will fly to your plant for first-aid con- 
sultation. BUT WHY WAIT FOR A BREAKDOWN?.... Call us now. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
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INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 
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REMARKABLE SALES 


NEW SILICONE 


DEMONSTRATED BY TEST... 


SE-100—IDEAL FOR ELECTRICAL 
AND MECHANICAL APPLICATIONS! 





Se, wel 





General Electric's new silicone rubber coating 
compound, SE-100, combines outstanding heat re- 
sistance, electrical and physical properties for a wide 
variety of electrical and mechanical applications. 

SE-100 may be coated on glass or organic fabrics for \ 
service at high or low temperatures or where resistance a 
to weather, ozone, corona or chemicals is required. 4 





High temperature resistance: Elevated temperatures have no appreciable effect on 
the 1000-1200 volts per mil dielectric strength of glass cloth coated with SE-100. 


SE-SSO—STILL FLEXIBLE 
AFTER 24 HOURS AT —120 F! 

















G.E.’s new extreme low-temperature silicone i 
rubber, SE-550, combines high strength and elonga- 
tion with maximum low-temperature usefulness. 
SE-550 shows practically no increase in modulus at 
—100 F and retains useful flexibility at —120 F. This ; 
flexibility is achieved without sacrifice of high- | a 
temperature resistance or any of the other desirable | » 
properties inherent in silicone rubber. 























Flexible at —120 F: A glance at the blue curve shows the difference (Young's 
Modulus in flexure) of SE-550 versus organic rubber after 24 hours. 


SE-360 —LOWER COMPRESSION 
SET THAN ANY KNOWN RUBBER! 


G.E.’s new low compression set silicone rub- 
ber, SE-360, is designed to provide more positive 
sealing action in parts subject to compression at 


~ 


Q 


elevated temperatures. In addition to its outstanding 
low compression set, SE-360 has unusually low 
shrinkage when cured. Now you can meet customer ( 
requirements for closer tolerances and minimize scrap 

loss using molds designed for organic rubber. 





Compression set test: Ordinary silicone rubber and SE-360 (right) after 22 hrs. at 
350 F. (ASTM-D 395, method B 30% deflection) 
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ADVANTAGES OF THREE GREAT 





CONFIRMED BY APPLICATION 


RUBBER COMPOUNDS 





G.E.’s SE-100 silicone rubber 
is finding steadily increasing appli- 
cation in the electrical industry for 
coating cloth, tapes and sleeving; 
for coating glass-served wire; for 
encapsulating coils. Among the 
many mechanical uses for SE-100 
are ducts and tubing; gaskets and 
seals; diaphragms. 


Gaskets for emergency hatches 
(shown here at 50 below zero F) 
astra domes and access windows on 
the Douglas Globemaster are now 
made of G.E.’s SE-550 silicone 
rubber because it remains flexible 
and maintains a seal at extremely 
low temperatures; does not stick 
to metal after long inactivity. 


O-rings, gaskets and seals 
are being designed with G.E.’s new 
SE-360 silicone rubber for applica- 
tions where sustained resilience at 
high temperatures is required. Air- 
craft, automotive and railway de- 
sign engineers find SE-360 ideal for 
jet engine parts, transmission seals 
and Diesel gaskets. 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 







* General Electric Company 
® Section 353-6A 
@ Waterford, New York 


. Please send me product data on ( ) SE-100 





- 
e ( ) SE-550 ( ) SE-360. I want this informa- 
Y e tion for ( ) Reference purposes only ( ) An 
aed CAR fe. je ccnfdence ne — e immediate application on ——___ 
a ¢ & 
NS e ma —_ a ee eer 
7 eN e 
/ \ e Name es am 
GENERAL ELECTRIC: 
e Firm ; ih es ae ee ee 
ap 7 
e street = 
e . . 
a City Zone State —_— 
e (In Canada, mail to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto) 
ee = e e — . e® @ 7 - 7 a — o . = . . — 
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Oil pump and hose gaskets made of this unique, oil- 
resistant chemical rubber form perfect oil-proof seals 
that are outstanding for long, trouble-free service. 

Flexible and resilient, they're unharmed by aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, by mineral, vegetable or animal fats and 
oils, or by most aromatics. 

What's more, Paracril provides excellent resistance 
to normal and high-temperature aging, high tensile 
strength, extreme low-temperature flexibility, and great 
resistance to abrasion. 

Keeping oil in its place is but one of many proven 
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Photo courtesy Esso Standard Oil Co. 


sees to that! 


Paracril applications. This versatile chemical rubber is 
ideal for belting, diaphragms, linings, printing blankets, 
flooring, proofed goods, molded articles—almost 
wherever a rubberlike material is needed. 

Available in three general grades of oil resistance, 
Paracril is extremely easy to process—readily calen- 
dered, extruded, molded, or solvated for cements 
and adhesives. 

It will pay you to investigate the many advantages 
Paracril offers. For further information, simply write on 
your letterhead to the address below. 


138 ELM ST., 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 








Division of United States Rubber Company 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals +» Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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To aave you money | 


@ The accuracy with which your wire specifications are 

met, and held, quite naturally has an important bearing 
on the cost, speed and quality of your production. That’s 
why you can profit by National-Standard’s facilities and 
exceptional experience in producing fine wire of many 
metals and alloys for exacting needs. 


Here, all phases of wire processing . .. drawing, clean- 
ing, heat treating, plating, finishing ... are controlled to a 
degree and accuracy never exceeded, not often equalled. It’s 

a firmly rooted National-Standard policy that can save you 
time and money. 


Remember, too, another National-Standard policy that can 
work to your advantage—highly qualified engineering service 
in the development and application of special wire to solve spe- 

cial problems. As always, it’s yours for the asking. 














ATHENIA STEEL. .Clifton, N. J........ Swidiwiseeeies Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich...........Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. | R€YNOLDS WIRE... Dixon, I/linois..........c0ccc000s seliemcaenaee Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, No Jicc.cccccecececeeees Metal Decorating Equipment 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
590 inolA RUBBER WORLD 
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A BETTER MOLD RELEASE AGENT 
and LUBRICANT THAT SAVES TIME 
and CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 





— — an 


VY ON TIRE MOLDS AND CARCASSES 
¥ 


IN CURING BAG DIP TANKS 
ON MOLDS FOR MECHANICAL GOODS 
ON RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


Wy 
| 9 ON VINYL FLOOR TILES 


ON HIGH-LOADED THERMOSETTING 
COMPOUNDS 


ON SHALLOW-DRAW MOLDS WITH 
ALL TYPES OF COMPOUNDS 


HSC-35 is a  oil-in-wdtet emulsion of Silitone Mol etease Oi a NN 
most efficien of the active ingredient. .\. i it has proved 
outstanding release agent, keeping molds ¢leaner and\sufface-finish of produts free fro 
deposit or stains . . . HSIC-35|possesses unusual stability to “creaming” ard phased separation... 
It is being psed with remarkable success on all types of molds \for mechafiical goods)\soles and 
andrels and/undér extruded lead, \on vinyl tile presses, in tha treatment of cloth 
and paper /used for polishing and in the treatment of glass fibers to render them water- 
repellent. Many other successful applications ‘establish the broad versatility, economy and 


efficiency of HSC-35. 











*Write for complete data. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON, BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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for reinforced polyesters 


| If you're seeking ways to get better polyesters at low cost, let us 

recommend the right DIAMOND Precipitated Calcium Carbonate for 
\ your product. 

\ You'll get smoother surfaces. no cracks, no evidence of glass fibers 
' when DiaMonb Carbonates are mixed with catalyzed, glass-reinforced 
\ polyesters. And your product gets improved wet strength and re- 


duced shrinkage. 
All these at lower volume cost. 


. DIAMOND offers these precipitated calcium carbonates for rein- 
\ forced polyesters: 
Surfex® MM—coated with 1% Kalite®—coated with 1% stearic 
resin; particle size about 5 microns. acid: size about one micron. 
\ Suspenso®—same as Surfex MM, Multifex® MM-—uncoated; par- 
but uncoated. ticle size about .06 micron. 
Write for DIAMOND technical bulletin: The Use of Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonates in Reinforced Plastics. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Houston, : 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THESE PRODUCTS: C. L. Duncan Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, 
Inc., Seattle and Portland, U. S. A.; Harrisons & Crosfield 
(Canada) Ltd. 


DIAMOND 















DIAMOND CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





CHEMICALS 
eee SS ® 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \” CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY... 


XTRUDED © 
(the 9 series) 
Non-dusting soft 
pellets for use in mak- 
ing ball and colloid 
mill dispersions. 














A 50% water suspension 
for addition to latex, 






For those who 
prefer accelerators 
in powdered form. 


















SA-57 ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA-67 ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA-77 ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


RP ; 

sees SHARPLES CHEMICALS -INnc. 
V4 A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

\ 500 Fifth Ave., New York e 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ¢ 106 S. Main St., Akron 
— Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle ¢ Portland 

CHEMICALS Bee Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. ¢ Montreal * Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 





Build foam-rubber sales with the 


UNSEEN SALES POINT 


A CLEAN, NEUTRAL ODOR... 


Foam-rubber upholstery padding has developed a 
completely new concept of comfort in upholstered 
furniture—a concept that is finding more and 
more consumer acceptance every day. But if blow- 
ing agents and processing materials have left an 
unpleasant odor in the rubber, the result is almost 
always “‘no sale.” ‘That’s why many manufac- 
turers are using Du Pont ‘““ALAMASK’”’ odor- 
masking compounds in their foam-rubber products. 

‘“ALAMASK” completely counteracts the odors 
frequently retained in the finished product, leaving 


only a clean, fresh, neutral scent. And the cost of 


adding this ‘“‘unseen sales point” to your product 
is practically negligible, since such a small quantity 
of “ALAMASK”’ is required in each batch, and no 
special equipment is necessary for its application. 

In treating rubber of any type, “ALAMASK” 
compounds offer many processing advantages. 
They will not break down in blowing, curing, or 
mixing systems, or at high temperatures. 

One of the “‘ALAMASK” odor-masking com- 
pounds is designed to suit your needs. For more 
information—or for technical-service helps on any 
“ALAMASK” application—write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Aromatics Section, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Du Pont Alamask Odor-Masking Compounds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


REG. U.S. paT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PRODUCTION control 


From beginning to end of the 
manufacturing process, Pelletex 
SRF carbon black is under strict, 
rigid, scientific control. Automati- 
cally controlled instruments through- 
out the plant indicate, control or 
record every step of the production 
process from gas to black. Skilled 
engineers are thus enabled to check 
or change rates of flow, temperature, 
pressure and other operating con- 
ditions to meet the specifications 
requisite to production of Pelletex 
. . . the world’s best quality SRF. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


eee, “nee ee GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
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Titanox-lor 
GOOD LOOKS 


WHITE VALS 


White sidewalls pigmented with Titanox 
titanium dioxide pigments are the cleanest, 
brightest white you've ever seen and they stay 
that way. Titanox pigments can contribute more to 
white sidewalls than just good looks. Indications are 
that Titanox “non-chalking” rutile pigments— 
especially TITANOX-RA-NC—fortify white walls against 
_ erazing, chalking and checking... help maintain 
the even, brilliant original white of new tires. 
Physically and chemically stable, Titanox titanium 
dioxide pigments are compatible with natural and 
synthetic rubbers, as well as compounding ingredients. 
Our Technical Service Department is ready at any 
time to help you choose the best Titanox pigments 
tor your rubber formulations. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; 
Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
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TITANIUM PIGMENT 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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ARE 


CUSTOM- 
BUILT 














TYPICAL 
UNDERCUT 














You are looking into the feed box of an NRM 314” Rubber Extruder. The 
machine itself is a standard model, for mechanical rubber goods production. 
But the feed box is custom-built to handle the range of rubber compounds 
used by the particular customer, and to coordinate the Extruder’s work per- 
fectly with that of other equipment in his plant. The feed box has an under- 
cut at its terminus, the dimensions and contours of which are specially de- 
signed for continuous, uniform self-feeding without the help of mechanical 
“stuffers” or “rollers.” 


For 25 years, in big and little rubber processing plants, here and abroad, NRM 
machinery has consistantly proved the superiority of its design and manufac- 
ture. And the rubber industry knows, too, that ‘feed boxes” are only typical 
of the custom constructing, fitting and adjusting that makes every NRM mesh 
smoothly into a rubber production setup and stimulate “flow” in that plant. 











General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 
East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 

Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5,N. Y. 














AS MUCH AS 


= 


BULKING 


of 
Tita... SAVES 3 WAYS 


This lower bulking of PROTOX* ZINC OXIDES, stemming from their unique 


coating of zinc propionate, gives you triple advantages: 





1. RELEASES VALUABLE STORAGE SPACE 
You can carry larger stocks of raw materials to 
protect your production schedules. 


2. CUTS HANDLING COSTS 


Reduces number of load trips within your plant. 
Carloads of PROTOX ZINC OXIDES are available in unit loads 
for convenient handling by fork lift-truck in your plant. 


3. INCREASES BANBURY CAPACITY 


You can mix larger batches. 

PROTOX ZINC OXIDES incorporate and disperse 
rapidly. 

PROTOX ZINC OXIDES speed mixing of carbon blacks, 


If you are not already using PROTOX ZINC OXIDEs, may we furnish you samples? 


*U.S, Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 





Co 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY SSDS 
agit HEAD PRODUCT 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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AN ECONOMICAL GROUP 
OF PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS (\' 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS SHELL 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Once 


is not enough! 


The need for blood is greater than ever, not only for men 

wounded in combat, but here at home... to cure disease, to meet 
accidents and disasters, and to prepare for civil defense. 

Our quota can ONLY be met, if those who give keep on 

giving... regularly! 

You CAN give more than once. . . as often as every three months 
with complete personal safety. The more often you give the more often 
you save a life. For every pint of blood you give goes to someone 

who needs it desperately. 

Remember . . . once is NOT enough. Give blood again and again! 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center 
for an appointment to give blood today. 


GIVE 
BLOOD 


.. give it again and again 
600 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 





HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 


blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


inplA RUBBER WORLD 
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THE ALL PURPOSE RUBBER LUBRICANT 
FOR 


NATURAL SYNTHETIC ano RECLAIM STOCKS 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust nuisance by replacing 





soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing 

. . excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly aids in the processing 
of insulated wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- 
ties as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 
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| : Also Mf grs. of : 

TWO OTHER FACTORY PROVED 

UBBEROL »» SYINTIIOL ceuseer PROCESSING AGENTS 
QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
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FEEDS 
MEASURES 






























COUNTS 
CUTS — AUTOMATICALLY 


The new Fidelity Measuring and Cutting Machine 
feeds, measures, counts and cuts products of rubber, 
synthetic, or natural fiber construction automati- 
cally to any desired length. Designed to hold closest 
tolerances. Change length or diameter in a matter of 
seconds. Safe—fast—reduces labor costs and mate- 
rial waste. 

Catalog H gives full details. Write today or if you'd 
like to see this machine in operation—visit the new 
show rooms at our plant: 


Z. esigners and .- Builders of 2 Sharinuile e Alrnabic ZB. Kectson Minlinn 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ees, 


SINCE 1911 








3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canedian Representative: 
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W.J. Westaway Co., Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Export Dept., 25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Che Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustry 


LONDON 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture. 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries, 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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CABOT’S TAIN Hydrocarbon Oil Plasticizer for 
Low Cost Vinyl Compounding 




















@ Pound Volume Cost in the Range of Low Cost Inert Fillers 
@ Plasticizer Efficiency of 1.5 as Compared with DOP Efficiency of 1.0 
@ Up to 50% Compatibility with Octyl-Phthalate Type Plasticizers 


Available for Immediate Delivery in Commercial Quantities 
Investigate the use of CABOL 100 in your plastics products 


@ For samples and further 
technical information 
address 





Plasticizer Division 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Cabot produces *‘Cabol 100” 
used in floor tiles, 

but does not make 

R LD the finished product 





e CRUDE RUBBER — member Rubber 
Trade Association © 
handling all type 


f New York 
s of Rubber. 


e FACTORY SCRAP — Bought & Sold 
— uncured compounds, scorched 
stocks, friction scrap, everything. 


e HARD RUBBER DUST—all qualities 
to your specifications. 


e SCRAP RUBBER—All Types—sorted, 
packed and shipped with rigid ob- 
servance to preval 


tions. 


ling specifica- 














Fladlite. 


@ NEED POLYETHYLENE PELLETS? 
ia j NEED POLYSTYRENE PELLETS? 
ee Call us for them. Reprocessed to 
ee your requirements in our own 
: ‘ lant. 
Cowes --[ino...Labey...Matorial wer 
e will buy or sell your Polyethy- 
lene, Polystyrene, Vinyl, and Ace- 
tate scrap or surplus. 








|n your plant--The HOLMES ROTARY STOCK 
CUTTER--will certainly minimize operating 
time...reduce high labor cost...and...save 
expensive material. Adjustable to handle 
stock up to 3” in diameter...cut pieces up to 
3° in length...and...will cut up to 36,000 
pieces an hour. Low initial cost--will quickly 
pay for itself. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 


less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 
know-how specializing in machinery and molds for 


the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 
your problems, too, just as they have for so many 5 
others. No obligation, of course. : : 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY 


Write for information sheet “How 
to identify types and grades of 
plastic scrap”. 








Hy 





« ge 82 Beaver Street 
* New York 5, N.Y. - 
Poloch €0., ie. rrone: Hanover 2.1171 


Stanley H. Company Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 
* AKRON, Ohio— 1082 Norita St. . NEEDHAM, Mass.—102 Oak St. 
- Phone: SWandale 4-5237 Phone: NEedham- 3-2853 


440 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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To save in manufacturing costs and at the 
same time improve product quality, you'll 





most certainly want to use Neville Resins. For 

these resins are products of years of research 

and “know-how” in helping solve rubber pro- 
duction problems. 

Neville Coumarone Resins are extender-plas- 
ticizers, which will not tend to lower hardness, 
tensile, modulus or tear. They come in various 
grades of melting points and colors. 


We can help you select the grade 
best suited to your purpose. 


Pant at Nevill sland, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. ; ae 3 | 
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Grandfather had a hard life... 





Cycle tyres stuffed with horsehair and cobbled streets must i. s & 
have made life a bit uncomfortable for Grandfather. Since ; c ee | 
. . + . Ai ~ 
the introduction of pneumatic tyres, we have kept full abreast We 
; ; Lge OY eS 
of every development and today we are the leading eS. ae 
’ Aa Bl 
manufacturers of cycle tyre producing ity) 
. ° r u Trey 
equipment in the World. 2 


Shaw-McNeil 40-34-33, 
Twin Bag-o-matic Cur- 
ing Press for Cycle 
Tyres. Supplied com- 
plete with motor and 
controller, time cycle 
controller — ready for 
connection to service 5 
lines. machinery for tyre and tube 


production 





FRANCIS SHAW AND COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: EAST 1415 8 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER, MANCHESTER 









































CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Natural and Synthetic 
==||Latex and Latex Compounds||== 
for all purposes 
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DAY IF! 





POUR IT! 


RECLAIM IT! 


REINFORCE IT! 





v4 STLENE 


Most rubber compounders think of Silene primarily as an excellent and eco- 
nomical rubber reinforcing pigment for soling . . . wringer rolls . . . drug sundries 
c c Cc eC 


. mechanical and molded goods. 
But the properties of Silene make it versatile for many other uses, too, that 


should not be overlooked. 
The fine particle size of Silene gives it unusual surface area and absorptive 


powers. This makes Silene extremely effective for the following purposes: 
DRYING UP a sticky or gummy reclaim stock to workable consistency. 
CHANGING liquid or gummy accelerators into dry powders. 

INCREASING flowability of certain dry ingredients in storage. 
REINFORCING natural and synthetic rubber compounds, giving them white 


or light color, plus a high level of physical properties. 








Silene—a finely divided pre- 

cipitated calcium silicate—is a 

companion to Columbia-South- 

ern’s two other white pigments 
. Calcene and Hi-Sil. 


If you think Silene may help 
you, we will be glad to supply 
you with experimental working 
samples and technical assist- 


ance if you wish. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «* CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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The only book of 


to compile 
and edit — 














EDITORIAL 


Advisory Board 
€ 


GEORGE BRUGGEMEIER 


Engineering department, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


H. E. Cook 


Chief engineer, 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
NoRMAN J. ELDER 
Manager, calender division, 
Adamson United Co., Akron, O. 
H. A. FLANNERY 


Manager, engineering department, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


A. L. HEsTON 

Vice president, 

National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 
RoBerT IREDELL 

Director of engineering, 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
A. G. KESSLER 

Vice president, 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 

Conn. 
A. S. MICHELSON 


Vice president, 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, O. 


F. E. Wor Ley 


Assistant director of engineering, 


United States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 














: This time and money-saving book was compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, editors of India RUBBER WORLD, a publication with a 


background of 64 years of close contact with the men who have invented, im- 


proved, built, sold and used rubber machinery and equipment since 1889. 


The urgent need and value of this 804 page book will be self-evident to 


all engineering, processing, purchasing and management personnel, especially to those 


men who have been confronted in the past with the problem of gathering this fre- 


quently needed and vital information from varied and widely-scattered sources. 


Hundreds of orders have already been received from individuals, firms, 
libraries and schools — in U.S.A. and abroad. The edition being very limited prompt =i 


action is suggested. No reprint is anticipated. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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its kind @ EDITION LIMITED 








Source, Construction and Use of 


“MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS” 


we 
Table of Contents 
Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling 
Chapter 2. Mill Accessories Equipment 
Chapter 3. Mixers Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
hee & Gites O heme Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
Chapter 5. Extruders 
Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories Chapter 16: Foetwenr Meaiiony 
Chapter 7. Presses, Compression Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 
a 


804 Pages; 341 Illustrations; Cloth Bound; 6 x 9 inches 




















Orders Accepted Subject to Prior Sale—no reprint is anticipated 


India RUBBER WORLD Date 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 2% for which send postpaid copies of 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” 
Name 

Firm 


Street 








City RY State 
$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. Order direct or through your book dealer. 
(Money refunded if returned within 10 days—for any reason. ) 
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BRATEX 





POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 






Surface 
Gloss 








Non- 
Flaking 


Minimum 
Surface 


Load 















Tightly 
Filled 


Uniform 
Caliper 




















. INTO 
Write for IN ALL STANDARD 
SAMPLES 
and prices QUALITIES ] 
BRATEX is available in three standard 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC qualities, 20 and 40 inch widths, 100 and 250 | 
’ . yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Norwood Massachusetts = 
a 
> # 


A 


e CRUDE RUBBER 
e LIQUID LATEX 
e CHEMICALS 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 
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S FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 

| AKRON 8, OHIO 

ie HEmlock 2188 

Ke MEMBER — COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc 
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rs) Neville Resins — Reclaiming Oils — Plasticizers \ 
= | FS 
Latex Compounds — Color Pigments E 
oS Powdered Rubber E 
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This NEW Giant Extruder 
can take the output of 
two size 11 Banbury* Mixers 


This new extruder can be used 
with one size 11 Banbury mixer on 
short-cycle operation of 11/2 to 212 
minutes, or with two size 11’s for 
longer cycles. The extruder is in- 
stalled under the Banbury, and in 
the case of two mixers, a belt con- 
veyor carries the discharge from 
the second mixer to the extruder 
hopper, alternating with the grav- 
ity feed from the first mixer. With 
this arrangement, production can 
be maintained at a rate of 10,000 to 
18,000 pounds per hour. Operation 
is entirely automatic. 

An electric eye in the feed hop- 
per actuates an air-operated clutch 
in the drive to stop the machine 
when the hopper becomes empty 
between batches. This keeps the 
screw always full of stock, so that 
the slab discharged is uniform and 


unbroken. 

Extruders of this size provide 
the answer to full utilization of 
short-cycle operation of large- 
capacity Banbury mixers. The 
bottleneck of a group of milling 
operations following Banbury 
processing is eliminated, together 
with all manual handling con- 
nected with milling. Flow of mate- 
rial is accelerated and simplified; 
also the plasticity of stock worked 
by the screw in a single pass in the 
extruder chamber is more uniform 
than that of milled stock. 

Where the desired rate of pro- 
duction warrants an installation of 
this size, Farrel-Birmingham’s long 
experience in the design and man- 
ufacture of extruding machines 
takes the risk out of the investment. 
Write for complete details. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 
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These machines extrude through a 
circular die. The stock is slit at the 
die exit to form a continuous slab, 
approximately 50 inches in width, 
which can be cut to desired lengths. 

A retractable cone, operated by 
an air-hydraulic system, facilitates 
rapid automatic cleanout (see 
above photo). A hydraulically op- 
erated locking device keeps the 
cone in positive operating position. 
Gauging blocks of different thick- 
nesses, which are mounted on the 
carriage, are used to adjust the 
die opening. 








*Trade-mark 
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Witco-Cotivextal 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 














IN SUNRAY, TEXAS, : Ft . 
new plant facilities are producing SRF Na ee nealll = -n.. ° 
Black. A high capacity FEF unit has . ‘ease, S 
been added. HMF and channel blacks are = 
also in quantity production. we 
a As $ = 
z 
ee enem 
- e f 
et 
"7 
Pact > 
i 
F . 
—— a Fs i - a 
IN WESTLAKE, LA., Witco-Continental’s new plant IN EUNICE, N. M., hundreds of acres of channel AT BIG LAKE, TEXAS, Witco’s natural 
has expanded its production of HAF Black. black burner houses produce a complete range of plant produces channel blacks from residual g 


channel blacks. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY = 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
AKRON * AMARILLO + LOS ANGELES "OSTON + CHICAGO * HOUSTON 
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Sectional view of mill room showing com- 
pounding of rubber test batches. 






E |OF SUPPLY 


backed by the most 

modern research and 
technical service J : 
|} facilities... i 


4 
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Sectional view of laboratory mill 
room showing rubber mills, open 
steam vulcanizer, curing presses. 


WITCO-CONTINENTAL 
CARBON BLACK LABORATORY, 
AMARILLO, TEXAS. 


Staffed by experts, whose long experience. 
in carbon blacks is at your service. 
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Here are some of the time- 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 


@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 


| 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 
' 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


a No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS wore 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V,M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 | 


VULCANOL 4 | 


The VULCANOLS REPRESENT a group of 
durable textile finishes which, when coated 
on textile fabrics, provide fiber conservation, 


pile anchorage, non-skid properties, slip re- 


sistance, and resistance to raveling or fraying. 


e 
Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex 
® 


| \\ \\ »! | | Our Sales and Technical Staffs 


\ \ rr] i} 
) PRODUCTS 


Registered Trademark Are at Your Disposal 


Providence 3, R. |. 
Phone: ELmbhurst 1-4559 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ Reerecmeyes 
A. 


111 Westminister St. 
TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, P nee 3, RI 
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Ont, VERNON PABRICS 


Gi ve You 
Greater Fabric 
Uniformity 














Checking evenness of roving with Belger Tester. 











One of a series of comprehensive laboratory 


controls throughout production to assure uniformity 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 


in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 10 FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Ut. Veruon-Weoodberry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 
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These Shaped Valve-Type 
Bags are easier to handle, 
make a firm, solid load. They 
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in simplification and improve- 
ment of carbon black han- 
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The fine properties and 
high qualities of Huber Car- 
bon Black remain unaffected 
by this new packaging design. 
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Coefficients of Friction of Rubber 


Samples 


James A. Hurry' and John D. Prock’ 


STUDY of friction and the determination of the 


coefficients of friction is certainly not novel in 

itself. Measurements of the coefficients of friction 
lave been made by investigators using various methods 
and approaches. An excellent general summary of work 
friction is given in a paper by Frederick Palmer.? 

Our paper presents findings of novel and practical in- 
terest, and it is our belief that the conclusions presented 
erein will generate further thinking on this important 
and very practical subject. 

\ knowledge of the coefficients of friction between 
surfaces 1s important in the design of many products. 
Knowledge of general laws of friction and of the coefti- 
cients of friction is indispensable in obtaining the best 
design in a given application whether we wish to obtain 


high or low resistance to slip or skid. 

The “classical laws” of sliding friction (as customarily 
cited in books) may be summarized as follows :* 

1. Frictional force is directly proportional to the load, 
that 1s, to the total force which acts normal to the sliding 
surface. 

2. Frictional force for a constant load is independent 
of the area ot contact. 

3. Frictional force is independent of the velocity of 
sliding. 

4. Frictional force depends upon the nature of ma 
terials in contact. 

The above or foregoing “laws” of sliding friction were 
based upon experiments using so-called “rigid” bodies. 

\ rubber product or object, on the other hand, is nor- 
mally a distensible object in contrast to metals, wood, 
etc.. which have been considered “rigid”? bodies. Many 
idditional problems of measurement and analysis might 
irise for materials having a rubber-plastic nature. 

Some examples illustrating the importance of friction 
1 of a knowledge of the fol 


Oo 
s 


laws of friction, are as fol- 
ws: (a) a tire exerting tractive effort or force against 





t ] ~} 
at whic 
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. Simplified Sketch of Apparatus Used—Gates Rubber Co. Modifi- 
cation of National Bureau of Standards Friction Machine 


the road (starting, running, or stopping); (b ower 
transmission belt turning a pulley; (c) a seal on 


mM a plrece OF macnin- 
1 “© ‘a . > 
iousehold appliances, ete.; (e) 


the gate of a dam; (d) rubber feet « 

ery, furniture, crutches, 

rubber footwear. 
The usage of the 


hgh pags ee. * 
is so commonplace that its full importance 1s usually not 

f | ; rey Ahh 
recognized, It is a taken-for-granted sort of thing. \With- 


out friction man could not conveniently move himselt or 
things. Friction is, therefore. basically a foundation of 


life itself 


The Inclined Plane 


If a rubber block or a section a rubber product 1s 
placed on a simple inclined plane, and if the le of 
plane is increased until slip or 
difficult to determine the angle of 
“motion impends.” The term “motion impends” 
the state of a body just before actual motion 


The so-called “angle of repose,” the angle of 


angie of the 
movement occurs, it is 
the plane tor which 
adescripes 


takes place. 


motion impends, is necessary for the computa- 





tron of the coethcient of stath ction of the rubber bloc! 
| ss a daveit) rein 
The difficulties experienced t stensibi iterials, 
in attempting a measurement the coefficient o 
friction with the inclined plane, w no 
two questions: namely, (a) D the cones f 
friction apply to the surtaces ot rubb ducts ich 
if they do not. what are the governing 5 ) 1 
what manner does the body (rubber product) start to 
slip 
i 
Objectives of the Investigation 
These questions and others helped clarity the EC- 
54 ree aC Os, el ee “3 
ives which would be necessary N vestigatio é 
specific purposes of this investigation can now be given. 











(a) the “start of the slip”; 


relation between tangential and normal force; (c) the 


¢ tect 0 Sp \ elocity aii: ( d ) the etfect ot wear or “break- 
the coefficients of friction for a rubber product. 

The Apparatus 
The apparatus used in this work was the Gates modi- 


| 
heation of the National Bureau of Standards friction ma- 
\ simplified sketch of the apparatus is shown in 
Figure 1. The apparatus consisted of a combined sample 


holder and loading unit, “A,” a friction surface, “B,’ 

t heavy friction surface support, “C,” and the machine 

ed, “D." Photographs of the apparatus are shown in 
ee 


Figures 2 and 3 


Phe sample holder and loading unit. “A,” was de- 
signed so that the center of mass of the system was in 
the plane of the friction surtace, °B.” The friction sur- 

ice, "DB vas a polished steel surface. The sur- 


face smoothness as measured with a profilometer (an 
Instrument specifically designed to measure smoothness 
or roughness of a surface) in the direction of slip, was 
12 micro-inches root mean square. 

The sample holder was attached to wires which went 
to the wind-up unit. Bed “C” was supported by legs 
and rollers by the machine bed, “D.” Friction surface, 
“Bo and its support, “C,” were connected to the ma- 
bed, “D.” through strain bar force measuring 


he apparatus worked in the following manner. The 
wind-up pulls the sample holder and loading unit along 
the friction plane, “B.” Normal forces were obtained by 
adjusting the loads on the sample holder. The frictional 
forces generated exert a force on the friction plane, “B,” 
tending to move the plane in the direction of motion of 
the sample holder. This force is measured by the strain 
bar connected to the frame of the machine, “D.” The 
strain bar measures the frictional or tangential force. 
The coefficient of friction is given by the ratio of the 
frictional or tangential force to the normal force, e.g. 


Equation of Frictional Force F 
General Form y= = kq. #1 
Normal Force N 


The term “normal force,” 
to the force exerted 
metal friction 


rie no ti9] r 
tangential O17 


as used in this paper, refers 
by the sample perpendicular to the 
surface (“B” of Figure 1). The term 
frictional force,” as used here refers to 
the force exerted by the sample tangent to the metal sur- 
face. The coefficient of friction under a given set of con- 
ditions is the ratio of the tangential or frictional force 
to the normal force as in the specific form, Equation + 2. 


Equation of F 


Specific Form v= at conditions Eq. £2 
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Where » =the coefficient of friction 
F,=tangential or frictional force 
F,,=normal force 


The original NBS machine is described in a paper by 
Koth, Driscoll, and Holt.# 

The full significance of Equation #2 is very impor 
tant because it should be remembered that the forces 
acting on the friction specimens in the sample holder 
are a function of the specific conditions of test (e.g., tem 
perature, surface condition, velocity, acceleration, etc. ) 
All measurements were made in a temperature and 
humidity controlled laboratory at 70° F. and 25% 
relative humidity. 


Selection and Preparation of Surfaces 


The condition of a surface after use is probably more 
important than the “new’ condition as far as dynamic 
surface friction is concerned, For this reason it was 
desirable to choose samples which could be given a known 
amount of break-in under known conditions. The side 
wall of a belt is an example of a product which shows 
noticeable change after slight usage; so for convenience 
of run-in, samples from belts were chosen for this in- 
vestigation. The types of belts used in this study were 
selected from a pool of belts representative of the in 
dustry as a whole. 

Belts from which belt sidewall samples were to be 
obtained were given the desired amount of “run-in” or 
“preak-in” in a belt testing laboratory. The friction 
test samples were prepared by cutting a slice from the 
belt (cut parallel to the sidewall) with a band saw, then 
grinding the cut surface to obtain uniform § thickness. 
Due care was exercised not to disturb the outer surface 
of the belt sidewall which had been “broken-in” or “run- 
in.” Each sample consisted of two strips of belt sidewall 
about eight inches long and !g-inch thick. During the 
tests about four inches of each strip, when in the sample 
holder, were (apparently) in contact with the metal sur 
face. The other four inches were necessary for clamping 
in the sample holder. One sample from each belt was 
used, The samples were cleaned with a clean, non-linty, 
cloth, wet with acetone, the day before measurements 
were made. The metal surface was cleaned before each 
test by applying a liberal amount of MEK (methyl ethyl! 
ketone ). 


3 Frictional Properties of Rubber”? Nat. Bur. Standards (U.S.), Re 
h ’ 


search Paper RP1463. 





Fig. 3. Gates Machine Modified to Study ‘Start of Slip’: 
Additional Dial Indicator Mounted on Horizontal Track to 
Register Displacement of Sample Holder 
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Sample Types and “Run-in” 

Three ditferent belt types (same belt cross-section and 
length) were used in the evaluations. These will be re- 
ferred to as Types A, B, and C. Each belt type was 
divided into five groups, with three belts per group. One 
test sample was taken from each belt. They were sub- 
jected to “run-in” conditioning of O, 145. 1, 24, and 96 
hours, respectively, on a belt laboratory test unit. The 
test conditions of “run-in” were similar to conditions 
meurred in service applications. 


The Start of the Slip 


Knowledge of the way in which the samples start to 
slide is most important as specific information will show. 
In order to obtain these data, an additional dial indi- 
cator was mounted on the horizontal track, as shown in 
Figure 3. so that it would show and register the dis- 
placement of the sample holder. Values of the sample 
displacement and of the tangential force were recorded 
at given time intervals as determined by a stop watch. 
From these data the change in coefficient of friction with 
velocity at the start of the slide was determined as per 
Equation 42. The change in displacement during a given 
time interval divided by the time determined the. slip 
and/or strain velocity. 

Data were obtained for one sample from each group. 
\ representative set of data is shown in Figures 4+A-4D. 
It will be noted that the samples start out very slowly 
and gradually approach a velocity determined by the rate 
of cable wind-up. It should be noted that there ts no 
point on these curves that would correspond to the con- 
ventional static coefficient of friction, Parts of these curves 
may be due to strain alone, and parts may be a combi- 
nation of strain and slip. The two effects could not be 
separated. The slope of the curve is the acceleration of 
the sample holder. 

The similarity of the curves 1s most striking consider- 
ing the fact that we had three different types of belt 
sidewalls and five conditions of “break-in” ranging from 
0 to 96 hours. 


The Relation between F: and F: 


The relation between tangential and normal forces, 
I, and Fy, was investigated for one sample from each 
group at a slip velocity of 0.05-foot per minute. All of 
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the points on a single curve were obtained without re- 
moving the sample from the track. The weights, on the 
sample holder, were changed as the sample continued 
to slide. Points were determined for increasing normal 
force and then decreasing normal force. This procedure 
gave two points for each value of normal force except 
the maximum. This also minimized the effect of any 
mechanical lag in the measuring system. (See Figures 
5A-5D.) 

The equations shown in each case in Figures 3A-3D 
are for a linear least squares fit of the data (tangential 
force, TF, versus normal force, NF.* e.g., in Figure 5A, 
tangential force equals 1.5 plus 049 normal force). In 
all cases the points fall very close to the curves shown. 

From these data it appears that in most cases, espe- 
cially after the belts are conditioned (e.g., “run-in’). 
the tangential or frictional force is proportional to the 
normal force. 


Effect of Slip Velocity 


Figure 6 is representative of data obtained with 
coefficient of friction as a function of slip velocity. In 
each case the sample was allowed to slide until it reached 


a constant velocity before data were recorded. The veloc- 











*H. A. Freeman, “Industrial Statistics,” John Wiley & Sons. New York 
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Fig. 6. Coefficient of Friction vs. Slip Velocity Show- 
ing Effect of “Run-In” 
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itv was changed by changes in the speea reduction mech- 
ism between the motor and the wind-up. The distance 
required for the sample to start and stop limited the 
ic uld be used with the apparatus. The 
‘locity which could be handled with the 
lid not exceed 10 feet per minute. 
data obtained it can be said that within 


] 








t 1 investigated the cofficient of friction 

} appears merease with an increase in slif 

y. It can also be said that in most cases there has 

he a change in the order of magnitude of the slip 

velo to produce a noticeable change in the coefficient 
( 1c ] 
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Fig. 8. Coefficient of Friction vs. Slip Velocity for Dif- 
ferent Belt Types 


tional to the normal force for all samples that were given 
“run-in.” This point is in agreement 
with the “classical” laws. 
3. In general, an increase in the coefficient of friction 
occurs for an increase in the slip velocity. This point 1s 
not in agreement with the classical laws. 

+, \ loss or decrease in the coefficient of friction, 
among other things, occurs as a result of wear and is 
greatest during the first five minutes of “break-in” or 
“run-in.” 


‘ ; 
at least one-nour 


General Summary 

The definition of a coefficient of static friction, which 
involves usually the concept of impending motion, appears 
to have no meaning in the conventional sense, as shown 
in the “Start of the Slip” section of this paper. In other 
words, if a tangential force is applied to a sample. the 
sample will seek a slip velocity that is determined by 
the tangential force applied. This statement means that 
no higher tangential force needs to be applied initially 
to start movement than is required to maintain move- 
ment. From a practical standpoint this point is very 
significant. 

The frictional force is directly proportional to the 
normal force for samples which had sufficient “run-in” 
(one hour or more). One should be cautious about using 
this finding with respect to “new” samples, 

The increase in the coefficient of friction which occurs 
with an increase in the slip velocity is also important, 
and it should be of considerable interest to many. The 
decrease in the coefficient of friction, as a result of wear, 
Was as anticipated and in consequence should be perhaps 
less disturbing to the reader than some of the other 
findings obtained. 
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Migration Effects in Oven Aging 


A. E. Juve’ and R. Shearer’ 


VEEN aging tests on rubber compositions are known 
to be attected by other compositions with which 
they might be aged. The American Society for 

Testing Materials Method 10573" recognizes that this 
affecting does occur, and the procedure specifies that 
simultaneous aging of a mixed group of different com- 


> 


) 


pounds should be avoided if possible. Few data exist in 
the literature on the extent of the effect of one material 
on another, although a recent paper? has presented data 
on this point for the oxygen bomb method.* 

\side from the effect on one material by another when 
aged simultaneously, there is also the possibility that 
ovens may become contaminated by continued use so 
that even though simultaneous aging is avoided, an 
undesired effect may be produced. 

This study was undertaken to determine the magnitude 


including some unreported data bearing on this subject 
which were obtained in a cooperative program sponsored 
by Section IV of the joint SAK°-A\STM Committee on 
Automotive Rubber. The authors are indebted to this 
committee for permission to use these data. 

This latter program was undertaken to find the reason 
for the erratic behavior of a nitrile rubber stock vul- 
eanized with TMTD (tetramethyl thiuram disulfide) in 
an earlier cooperative test program" designed to com- 
pare the test tube method of aging with the oven‘ 


method.? In this study the oven aging results obtained 
with this compound were unexpectedly erratic for those 
tests made at 70° C. and at 100° C. In the procedure 
used it was specified that the aging tests at these two 
temperatures could be run simultaneously with the other 
compounds in the test program and concurrently with 
other routine aging tests. Tests at 125 and 130° C., 
however, were to be run individually. Since the 70 and 
100° C. oven tests for this material were the most erratic, 
a reasonable suspicion would be that this particular ma- 
terial was more sensitive to contamination by other ma 
terials than were the other stocks included in the program. 


Procedures 


For most of the tests reported herein the effects of 
one material on another were determined by the differ- 
ence between the degradation observed for a single ma- 
terial aged by the test tube method and that observed 
when the material was aged, also by the test tube method, 
but with one dumbbell sandwiched between two dumb 
bells of the second stock and separated from them by 


a 1 
about g-1n¢ 


SAE - ASTM Tests 


lor the cooperative SAE-ASTM program, aging tests 


were run utilizing dumbbell specimens from the same lot 
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of material as used in the original tests. Compound No, 2 
was the nitrile rubber stock referred to above, and Com- 
pound No. 3 was a natural rubber tread stock, normally 
compounded, Tests were run by the ibe method 
with a dumbbell of Compound No. 2 s ed between 
two dumbbells of Compound No. 3. condition 





of exposure three. test tubes were prepared so that three 
specimens of Compound No. 

testing. As controls, an additional tube containing three 
specimens of Compound No. 2 was run. Five laboratories 


participated in the tests. The times and temperatures 


would be available for 


, 1 
cnosen were as follows: 


1024 hi t 70° ¢ 
128 hr t 100° ¢ 
thr t 125° ¢ 
+ her t 150° ( 


Tests by Goodrich Research Center 


} 1 
} 1 1 


For the program conducted in the authors’ laboratory 
three natural rubber tread-type compositions were chosen 


having the formulations given below. 


ubber 100 100 100 
50 50 50 
3 3 3 
3 3 





PBNAt... 1 1 








TMTD = 
Cure 40 t 284° | 
ble: af 
t Benzothiaz 
Compound B is the natural rubber tread-type recipe 
of ASTM Method D-15-32T. Standard pigments ob- 


tained from the Bureau of Standards were used excep 
for the PBNA., 

Special precautions were taken to prevent co 
tion of the stocks prior to the start of the aging tests 
The mill rolls, guides, mol 
with acetone before and after each stock was processed. 


11. 1 ‘ are, ] 
all TOOIS were Washed 





[he operators washed their hands with soap and water 


before and after handling each stock. Both the unvul- 
: +} “a7 heat fie - ¢ ' y 
canized stock and the cured sheets for a particular com 


pound were kept isolated from the other compoun 
prevent any migration of materials. 

The first series of tests was run for the purpose of 
establishing that the deterioration via the test tube method 


was equal to that obtained by the oven methoc 





new oven was used and that there was an appre 

PI 
ditference in severity when an old oven was compared 
with a new oven. For these purposes Compounds A, 2 


and C were aged as follows: (a) 1n test tubes in accord- 








ance with D&65-50T ; (b) na new oven 11 
accordance with D53/73-48; (c¢) in in ( 
which had been used I \ ( wccord C 
vith D573-A8. 

Compound A was aged for 100 hours, and Co ids 
B and C for 1.000 ] s at 70° C. For both tl ged 
ind the unaged values of stress-strain s1x sp ens 
were tested. 

For the second series of tests Compounds A. B, and | 
were aged bv the test-tube method at 70° ( ( I S 








nue intervals both alone and in various combinations 





ul 
as To]}OWS: 
(a) Compound A 30, 100, 200, and 400 hours. 
(b) Compound B » 200, 400, 800, and 1,600 hours 
(c) Compound C aged alone, 400, 800, 1,600, and 3,200 hours 
1) Compound A aged between two specimens of Compound 
ilso between two specimens of Compound C for 
0, 100, 200, and 400 hours 
¢ Compound fb age 1 between two specimens of | ompound 
\ and also between two specimens of Compound C_ for 
20), 400, S00. and 1.600 hours 


of Compound 


Compound B for 


1 © aged between two spe cimens 


between two specimens 
1 3.200 hours 

In each case a sufficient number of test tubes were 
at each interval so that six specimens of the com- 
of interest could be tested. 

arate mixes were made for the two series of tests 
were run at ditferent times. For this reason the 


ts obtained in the two series are not strictly inter- 





t dil il 





comparable 
In all cases the median values for tensile strength and 


modulus were determined. 


Results 
For the cooperative test program the pertinent data 
given in Tables 1, 2, and 3. In Table 1 are given 
for 300° modulus, tensile strength, and 
elongation for the three specimens tested under each of 
ns chosen and for each of the five laboratories. 
' itferences between the two sets of 
‘evidence of a migration effect of some material 


1 
| 


oo 


Ing in the conventional stock and affecting the 
‘ured nitrile rubber stock. It was observed that 
the specimens of Compound No, 2 sandwiched 

‘ 


1 
between specimens of Compound No. 3 developed a hard 


t 





surface crust. -\s a matter of interest the average results 

previously reported” for these aging periods by the test- 

tube method are also shown. The agreement between 
ban 


the two sets of data 1s quite gO! id, 


1. Com Sp N ? AGED BY TEST-TtBE METHOD 
\ged between 
Iwo Specimens 
ot ¢ 1 





300) 

Time ar Mo Tensile Tensile / 
Temperature Lab. N Ps Psi Elong Psi, Elong 
1024 hrs at 70° ¢ 1 1658 2658 483 633 83 

1883 2653 440 550 107 

3 2773 450 556 83 

4 1987 3050 453 663 100 

5 1769 2696 510 631 112 

Ave 1824 2766 165 605 97 

pre 1861 2776 $39 

128 hrs. at 100° ( 1 1817 2658 160 600 123 
1793 627 407 733 160 

3 2167 308 642 100 

4 180 2723 303 823 156 

5 2095 5904 387 827 175 

1971 2554 391 725 143 

\ € 1863 2724 $39 

4 5° 1 1758 558 $50 912 200 
2 1950 13 420 1063 213 
3 537 516 741 168 
4 150 915 405 990 193 
5 1055 656 400 1007 50 
Ave 1978 676 $38 943 205 
Ave re\ 1819 14 443 
4hr 150° ¢ 1 1575 675 $43 950 310 
) 1587 583 460 1217 290 
3 : 707 49? 1037 233 
rt 30 680 170 1173 250 
5 1645 576 $50 1127 275 
\ 1634 644 $63 1101 272 
t 1475 580 491 

*Modulu 1 ‘ 

tOn] ne result = obtaine r 300°) modulus. ps which was 687, tor 
| N 1 } 150° ¢ 


The individual results from each laboratory for the 
oven aged specimens of this same compound at 70 and 
100° C.. some of which were not included in the previous 
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report,” are shown in Table 2, It is apparent that the 
degree of the migration effect varied widely from one 
laboratory to the next. 


PABLE 2. OVEN AGED RESULTS FOR Compound No, 2 
300°; Tensile 
Aging Time and Temp. Lab. No. Mod. Psi Psi Klong. "9 
1024 hrs. at 70° ¢ 1 1800 275 
3 628 100 
5 2022 2515 $20 
128 hrs, at 100° ( 1 1500 220 
3 966 172 
5 2076 2236 320 
6 1679 548 448 


One laboratory in this test program reported the stress- 
strain data on the specimens of Compound No. 3. be- 
tween which the specimens of Compound No, 2 were 
sandwiched, .\ comparison of these results with the aver- 
ages previously reported for the test aging for the same 
times and temperatures should give an indication of the 
effect of Compound No. 2 on Compound No. 3. These 
data are given in Table 3 and show that in this case also 
an appreciable, though less radical, effect was found. 


PaBLe 3. AGING Data ON CoMPpouND No, 3 


\ged with Cpd. No, 2 
Present Data* Aged Alone Previous Data 
lensile Elong. 300° Mod. Tensile —Elong 


si si 





I ( 
70° ¢ 1108 200 1635 1945 371 
100° C, 520 115 882 156 
all OF 315 70 356 81 
DP 690 343 620 S64 370 
Only one result was obtained for 300°; modulus, psi., which was 572 


$# hrs. at 150° C. 


The results of the first series of tests run in the au- 
thors’ laboratory are given in Table 4+. These data show 
that the test-tube method and the oven method give re- 
sults which are nearly identical when a new, uncontami- 
nated oven is used; but when an old oven 1s used, greater 
deterioration of all three stocks is observed. 





TaBLte 4. COMPARISON BETWEEN TEST TUBE, NEW OVEN, AND OLD OVEN AT 
70 
300% % Q YY 
Mod Re Tensile Re Elonga- Re 
ulus tained Strength tained tion tained 
Compound A 
Orig. 2250 3955 480 
100 hrs, in T. T. 1985 88.2 2895 432 $20 87.4 
New oven 1915 85 2780 70.3 425 88.5 
Old oven 1765 78:3 2400 60.7 395 82.3 
Compound B 
SIG. 2s 2440 4345 495 
1000 hrs. in T. T. 1410 32:3 230 46.5 
New oven 1355 31 220 44.4 
Old oven 1010 23.2 195 39.4 
Compound C 
Orig. 2010 3715 470 
1000 hrs. in T. T 2305 114.8 3215 85.2 390 82.8 
New oven F 2340 116.3 3155 83.5 387 82.3 
Old 2525 125.9 2875 76.2 $35 oy 





The results of the second series of tests are given graph- 
ically in Figures 1 to 6 inclusive. 

In Figures 1 and 2, Compound A is shown to deteri- 
orate less for aging times of more than 100 hours when 
aged in close proximity to specimens of Compounds B 
and C. 

In Figures 3 and 4, Compound B is shown to be rela- 
tively unaffected by aging in close proximity to spect- 
mens of Compound A and Compound C. 

In Figures 5 and 6, Compound C is shown to deterio- 
rate very much faster when aged in close proximity to 
specimens of Compounds A and B than when aged alone. 


Discussion 
There appear to be two sources of materials which may 
influence the results of oven aging tests. One is contam!- 
nants from the oven itself accumulated from previous 
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Fig. 1. Tensile Strength vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound A, 
Alone and between Compounds B and C 
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Fig. 2. Modulus vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound A, Alone and 
between Compounds B and C 
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Fig. 3. Tensile Strength vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound B, 
Alone and between Compounds A and C 


tests, and the other from other materials which mav be 


aged simultaneously with the stock of interest. The 
former appear always to have an adverse effect; while 
the latter may have either a beneficial or adverse effect. 

The nature of the contaminants in a used oven was not 
investigated, but since they have an adverse effect, even 
ona stock containing no age resister, they are obviousl) 
not age resisters. They could be relatively stable perox- 
ides as well as a variety of sulfur compounds. 

In the SAE-ASTM cooperative program the stiffen- 
ing and crust formation of Compound No, 2 (a TMTD 
vulcanized nitrile rubber stock). when aged either in 
ovens with mixed compounds or in test tubes in close 
proximity to Compound No, 3 (a normal sulfur stock ) 
are no doubt due to the migration of sulfur or sulfur com- 
pounds capable of further cross-linking of the TMTD 
vulcanized stock. 

The beneficial effect of Compounds 1 and C, both of 
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Fig. 4. Modulus vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound B, Alone and 
between Compounds A and C 
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Fig. 5. Tensile Strength vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound C, 
Alone and between Compounds A and B 
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Fig. 6. Modulus vs. Aging Time for Goodrich Compound C, Alone and 
between Compounds A and B 


which contained PBNA, on Compound .\, which con- 
tained no age resister in the Goodrich tests, is no doubt 
due to the migration of some of the PBN A to Compound 
A. The adverse etfect of Compounds .\ and B on Com- 
pound C is similar to the case of Compound No. 2 dis- 
cussed above. 


Conclusions 


Aging of materials individually in ovens contaminated 
from previous usage does not assure freedom from con- 
tamination. These contaminants cause an increase in the 
rate of deterioration. 

Materials migrating from unlike stocks aged together 
may have varving effects, adverse, beneficial, or no effect, 
depending on the compositions being emploved. 

The test-tube method of aging is an excellent method 
for studying these migration effects as well as for con- 
ducting routine aging tests in their complete absence. 
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imple Compression 
Plastometer 

















E. F. Linhorst' 


I | NEW design of a compres- materials. Thus an informative test can be made on a 
I | sion plastometer has recently sample of uncured sponge rubber at room temperature 
{ come into use in the Fort in five minutes. The plastomcter has also been used to 
i Wayne, Ind., plant of United States — give useful data on the hardness of such plastics as the 
: Kubber Co. The plastometer is used cellulose esters. 
5 to obtain a meast ire of the ability of 
uncured rubber to tlow during mold- 
i Ing processes. eT serte 
The apparatus, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, has two 
springs that exert a _ constant 
force of eight pounds on a sample of ; - 
uncured rubber held between two se 
round platens, each 14-inch in di- ahi 
imeter, A dial gage indicates in mils Heh 
the thickness of the rubber sample _— 
remaining between the platens at = th 
€ 4 any time after the test has been 
oa started. The sample is originally a sir 
disk ®,-inch in diameter and about will 
0.090-inch thick. ye 
In running the test, the operator nally 
places the rubber sample between two P. 
400-mesh waterproof emery paper ay 
A Simple Compres- a a ree te . Po ugh 
lisks 5g-inch in diameter, to prevent ° 
aan Seeener slippage, and inserts the resulting war 
. sandwich between the platens. The sib 
dial of the gage is adjusted so that it shows a zero read- " 
ing when the two disks of emery paper are placed be- ce 


and thereafter the gage indicates the 

















AC itlcne nage ‘ 
ss of the rubber sample alone. A ¥%-inch round rhe 
+ “Tt 1)" + © Cs 
crossbar that passes through a 14-inch spring-actuated F 
7 ] 7) a oo , - + ‘ ( 
PAUNLe! rod enables the operator to separate the platens ° 
sth. Griiioe as ] cs : - - . ° ure 
th index and middle finger while pressing with his Osmometer for Odor Strength Determination 2 
thumb on the top of the frame of the plastometer. As NEW | te bia oy 
im 4] mee; tad . p J NE nstrument which is claimec standardize the con- 
soon as the sample has been inserted and the pressure ae instrument wiitn | prune to standardize ane ( 
mr a r : ake ditions for accurate reproducibility and identification of the vere 
pplied, the operator immerses the lower end of the strength of an odor has been developed by Odor Instruments, 9] 
ninct . e } - . ° ‘a ; - < = Pa : : P 7 ( 
piasto er to a th of : about five inches 1n a bath of Inc., New York, N. Y. Using the human nose as the only vart- vies 
glycerol or some other suitable liquid held at a proper able factor, the unit is designed to permit the operator * duphi- sii 
dicen etre iain - 1 . 1 ; ‘ate the quantit » strengtl F n a sample by con- ( 
temperature, which may be 250° F., and thermostatically cate the quantitative strength of an odor in a sample by con Cl 
fata’ 4 Si kl ais trolling its partial pressure. The mechanism, which 1s portable en 
controued € sample quick y sol ftens and flows out be- and which may be adapted to laboratory or field use, consists 01 a ld 
twee platens, decreasing in thickness until initial Pyrex glass parts and odorless plastics, enclosed in an aluminum ia 
curing or scorching stops the flow. _ rapidly curing case. All parts are reported to be removable and easily cleaned ele 
4 2 The | -“Omes e Wi » ith an electric; air cc “essor ior } 
stocks ‘thn thickness usually aj pproach a constant value The unit comes equipped with an electrical air compressor 1 = 
4 t 10 0 15 950° F transporting the gases. ry 
tT al ra) } ils lecc th 5 117 S 5 ¢ Ty e al . ’ a Or P 
t abo to 30 mils in less than 15 minutes at 2: . The operation of the Osmometer is based on the air-diluti ; 
t ) o 717° tT } 7 £ = ’ ’ rT > ¢ - , - air , ’ iM 
le measurement to be used for comparison purposes pr inciple in which a measured amount of odorous air plus an mn 
ve the thickness reached in a given time or the time initial measured quantity of eae ait 1S pager sing into ior € extel 
: : A ; x <a as : : mixing flask. The pressure of this mixture is called the ox ton 
equire » reach a certain thickness. A particular stock xi a ee “ig : ae 
a . 1 ¥, pare : increment pressure (O.I.P.) Additional free air is admitted t ae 
S y “slor 7 ‘ ae “rT .e ty pL? ste nf me \ 
¢ particular mold nay Nave a critical hve-minute m the total pr ressure | r.P.) to a constant value standard f () 
plastometer reading below which it molds well and above all experiments. This mixture i then inhaled by the ancien. XN 
vhic t does t. The test with this plastometer pro- ind the O.I.P. recorded at that value where the odor is barely elec 
a . : nercentible 1 the event th: he odor is too strong, the partial ) 
vides, therefore, a relatively simple, rapid, and accurate perceptible. (In the event that the odor is too strong, the parti 1 
tact of 1 . 1" Idahil; . ; : ; pressure of the odorous gas in the mixture is reduced, and the ston 
¢ tor mr etermininga ¢ >» moldahiy OT ¢ hate t ‘ . ne, ae 2 } " 
test predeter niming the moldability tf a batcn o1 procedure is repeated; if the operator cannot detect an od or, the eee 
neure rubber stoc umount of odorous gas is increased.) The concentration at which ures 
>| Change it t] e temperature at w ich t} e test 1s run the O.I.P. is recorded is called the thre shold value = c an be vield 
2 i ‘ " ; ° mathematicalls pressed b al dor iresholk } 15 the 
oO e pressure between the platens, the apparatus mathematically expressed by an odor threshold number which cht 
P , : ane 1 equal to T.P/O.I.P. (mir 
, ‘ 1)te r t tectino + thy st or har ‘ 1° P 2 . | be 
' ; € test or re ws it or hard By this system, strong odors have large numbers and weak H 
odors small numbers (range of O.T.N., 3.0-30.0). It is claimed | 
s | ( W: I that results never vary more than 4-5% between operators. syste 
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Methods Employed in Compounding 
Research—IX’ 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


I. Drogin® 


Hk: following installment continues the section on 

mmgredients jor compounding research which was 

hequn in our December, 1952. issue. Part 1 of this 
serles appeared in our October, 1952, issue. . 


Chlorotrifluoroethylene 


Interest in the fluorocarbon field was stimulated by 
the advent of World War II. As a result of heavy pres- 
sure developed from urgent military requirements, ver) 
important strides were made in the development of 
“peo -containing organic derivatives. Various branches 
of the Armed Services and the Research & Development 
Board have, according to Hanford (176),* repeatedly 
emphasized the need of rubber-like compositions which 
will maintain their elastic properties at temperatures as 
low as —65 to —70° F. and which will not be mate- 
rally damaged at temperatures as low as —8O to —90O 
FP. In addition, such products should retain their elas- 
ticity at temperatures as high as 160° F. and_ possibly 
higher. They must also be inert to aromatic and aliphatic 
aydrocarbons and to other common fuels and lubricants 
ver the temperature range of about —65 to 163° F. 

Prominent in the field of fluorocarbons are polytrifluo- 

chloroethylene, CF,=CFC1 (more commonly known 
t Fluorothene? and Kel-I**), and polytetratluoroethylene, 
(F,=CF. (more commonly known as Teflon* types. 
, according to Hanford (176), have useful, unusual, 
ind unique properties which are retained over tempera- 
ture ranges considerably wider than those set up or re- 
wired for Arctic rubber. 

Developments in the field) of chlorotrifluoroethylene 
vere discussed at a recent symposium of the Division of 
‘olymer Chemistry of the American Chemical Society." 
\ccording to Myers (177), chlorotrifluoroethylene, 
CCIF=CFy, has been found to react with molecular oxy- 
sen at: room temperature and autogenous pressures to 

Id a compound (or compounds) which, on hydrolysis, 
ields oxalic acid, hydrogen fluoride, and hydrogen 


These 


he molecular weight of polychlorotluoroethylene, as 
ited out by Boldebuck (178), er rapidly and 
‘xtensively in vacuum at 250 and 300 . The degrada- 
mM appears to proceed by chain cleavage rather than 
depolymerization through loss of monomer. units. 
xvgen and oxidizing agents have a marked inhibiting 
fect on the thermal degradation. 
Polychlorotrifluorcethylene has, according to Glad- 
‘tone (179), been found to react at elevated tempera- 
tures with hydrocarbons and other organic substances to 
- hydrochloric acid with concomitant degradation of 
¢ polymer. Metals, metallic chlorides and oxides, and 
imines greatly increase this effect. 
Hamilton (180) developed a suitable polymerization 
system for chlorotrifluoroethylene by using silver ion to 
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activate an aqueous persulfate-bisulfate redox system. 
He obtained a high molecular weight polymer at satis- 
factory rates. By the use of this system, the effect of 
several variables and the amount of polymer formed 
and its quality were determined. The variables studied 
were silver ion concentration, monomer-aqueous phase 
ratio, pH, temperature, agitation, and mechanical con- 
taminants such as grease and iron. 

Owing to the very low solubility of monochlorotri 
Huoroethvlene, CFaCFC1, at ordinary temperatures. 
Kaufman and Solomon (181) developed high-tempera- 
ture techniques for the fractionation of the polymer and 
for the determination of intrinsic viscosities. Data are 
presented for a number of samples, including commercial- 
type polymer of various numa ir weight grades and one 
sample each of mechanically and thermally degraded 
polymer. 

The copolymerization of the two tluorinated olefins. 
CF,a=CFC1 and CFs=CCl., with two hydrocarbor 
dienes, butadiene and isoprene, were part of a researc! 
program by Honn, Martin, Copenhaver, Griffis, and 
Montermoso (182) aimed toward the synthesis of oi 
resistant elastomers which retain their rubber-like prop 
erties from —O3 to +160° F. The tentative conclusions 
reached were: (1) higher temperatures 
are preferred for better low-temperature properties ; (2) 
hutadiene copolymers are superior to isoprene copolymers 
at low temperatures; and (3) the CFCI group conters 
more oil resistant and better low-temperature character- 
than the —CCl» group. 


polymerization 


istics on a diene rubber 

The suspension polymerization of chlorotritluoroeth 
according ti) lhott al nd \lvers (183), heen 
t sodium bisulfite -ferric-triphos- 
enzoate as the 


vlene has, 
found to be affected b 
phate activated system using tert-butyl per! 
catalyst. Various sessile influencing the. rate are dis 
cussed. The water:monomer ratio, ferric-triphosphate 
concentration, as hisulfate-ferric-triphosphate ratio. 
peroxide concentration, and initial pH, all exhibit ai 
optimum, The most significant effect on the molecular 
weight is the temperature of polymerization, 

chlorotrifluors 


The preparation of solid polymers of 
Ehrentfel 


ethylene has, according to Miller, Dittman, 





and Prober (184), been reported in the patent literature. 
Base L paper presented before the Ontario Rubber Section, ( 
( l to, Ont., ¢ la, Mar. 11, 1952; The Los \ngeles R ( 
It l Angele ( Apr. 1, 195 nd tl Nort Cal R 
her Group, San Francisco, Calif., Ay , 4 
“ Director of Research, United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. V 
% Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at the end t 
ustallment 
Trade mark of Carbide & Carbon Ct Divisio if ( - 
& Carbon Corp., for the plastic polymer otrifluor 





Kellogg Co., a subsidiary 


rotrifiuoroethyler 


Trade mark of M. W 


the plastic Iymer of chl 


* Trade ant f E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ¢ Inc r 
Huo yroethylene resin 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 14, 1952 
* British patent No. 465,520 (May 3, 1937), French patent No. 796,02¢ 
(Mar. 27, 1936), and Germar patent No, 677,071 (Tune 17, 1939) all 


to I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G 








Chlorotrifluoroethylene has, according to Booth, Burch- 
field, Bixby, and McKelvey (185), and Locke, Brode, 
and Henne (186), been prepared by dechlorinating 
1,1,2-trichlorotritluorocethane (Freon 113) with zine dust 
in alcohol, 

The preparation of elastomers from Fluoroprene are 
described by Michel, Salisbury, Barney, Coffman, and 
Mighton (187). : 

FLUOROTHENE, Fluorothene, the plastic polymer of 
chlorotrifluoroethyvlene, is, according to Frey, Gibson, 
and Latferty (186), produced for the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. It has a specific 
gravity of 2.111 at 25° C., is self-extinguishing, and has 
very low water vapor permeability and no water absorp- 
tion. It has been found to be very resistant chemically and 
is not dissolved by any reagent at ordinary temperatures. 
The properties of Fluorothene have been described by 
Reysen and Vanstrum (189) and by Miller (190). 

Ke-F. Kel-F, the plastic polymer of chlorotrifluoro- 
ethylene, is produced commercially (191) by M. W. 
Kellogg Co. in new production facilities costing about 
$1,000,000 which had been installed at Kelloge’s manu- 
facturing and development center in Jersey City, N. J. 
The new plant will, according to Carry (192), enable 
Kellogg to increase its manufacture of Kel-F to more 
than 1,000,000 pounds annually. This thermoplastic, ac- 
cording to Smith (191), had its origin in connection 
with the development of special materials for the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Atomic Energy Plant. It was used there 
in the gaseous diffusion plant because of its high re- 
sistance to corrosion. Kel-F has been in commercial pro- 
duction since 1947 and is already widely used in civilian 
production, Several forms of Kel-F have been developed 
including plasticizers (for combining with regular Kel-F 
to obtain varying degrees of flexibility). It is, also ac- 
cording to Carry, fabricated into radio cases, insulation, 
and “a hundred and one” things in the electronic industry. 

Some typical proven applications of Kel-F include 
valve diaphragms, seats, and gaskets, drum and_ tank 
liners, vessel liner for use within a fractionating tower 
hand'ing higher corrosive hydrofluoric acid (193), flex- 
ible non-corroding containers, “O” rings, “U” packings, 
washers, coated wire, tube socket bases, transformer ter- 
minals, machines, electrical and chemical fittings, and 
the like. 

According to Hanford (191), Kel-F will play a definite 
role in changing the design and construction of such basic 
electrical equipment as refrigerators, air conditioning 
units, and television and radio sets because of its ability 
to aid in building smaller and more compact units. 

Elastomeric compounds based on fluorocarbons which 
will have the elasticity of rubber over a temperature 
range of 80 to +250° C. are considered possible. In 
the packaging field Kel-F compounds for containers for 
corrosive liquids, chemical and food products, and better 
containers for medicinal products, especially those which 
require sterilization after packaging, should 
possible. 

Trerion. Teflon was first described by Plunkett,® who, 
it is claimed (194, 195), in the course of refrigerant re- 
search by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., observed, in the course 
of storing and handling Freon compounds, that tetra- 
fluoroethvlene showed a tendency to polymerize and form 
an insoluble, infusible white powder. A heavy program 
of research work (195) was initiated by Kinetic Chem- 
icals and du Pont on the developments of polvmers of 
tetrafluoroethylene, and it was not until 1943 that pilot- 
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®U 230,654 (Feb. 4, 1941), “Tetrafluoroethylene Poly- 
mers,”’ + Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del., a partially 
owned ont mpany 








plant production of the polymer, polytetrailuorocthylene, 
became possible. The entire output of this new fluorine 
plastic was devoted to the war ettort, and it was not until 
the end of hostilities that during 1946 any PTFE be- 
came available for industrial appraisal (196). Its tem- 
perature characteristics and excellent electrical proper- 
ties aroused interest in Great Britain, particularly for 
war purposes, and plans for its production were made 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in 1944. Pulot- 
plant production began toward the end of 1947 and is 
now producing regularly. The polymer is marketed by 
ICI under the trade name of “Fluon.” 

The polymer, according to Yelton (197), consists of 
long straight chain molecules packed closely together, 
The combination of this structure, with the strength of 
the chemical bond between carbon and fluorine, ts re- 
sponsible for its extreme chemical inertness and solvent- 
resistance, high impact strength over a wide tempera- 
ture range, low dielectric losses, and resistance to ele- 
vated temperatures. This polymerized polytetratluoro- 
ethylene, in which all of the atoms attached to the carbon 
chain are fluorine, is, according to Renfrew and Lewis 


(199), a special polymer because of its resistance to | 


high and low temperatures, unusual chemical resistance, 
excellent electrical qualities, and non-adhesiveness. 

Teflon is a new industrial plastic that withstands acids 
which dissolve gold and platinum and retains its strength 
and form at higher temperatures than any other known 
organic material (199). It is a remarkably stable sub- 
stance, unique among organic compounds in chemical in- 
ertness, resistance to change at high temperatures, and 
extremely low dielectric loss factor. The chemical inert- 
ness of polytetrafluoroethylene is, according to Hanford 
and Joyce (201), so great that thermal degradation in 
air at temperatures ranging from +50-700° F. takes place 
without any carbonization. It is not attacked by such 
reagents as hydrochloric acid, hydrofluoric acid and chlo- 
rosulfonic acids, aqua regia, chlorine or boiling nitric 
acid. Even at 300° C. sulfuric acid, fused caustic, or 
oxygen have no effect. Polytetrafluoroethylene is neither 
dissolved in nor swelled by organic solvents, such as 
hydrocarbons, chlorinated hydrocarbons, esters and phe- 
nols, even at temperatures above the transition point of 
327° C. The polymer has not been found compatible 
with any of a wide variety of plasticizers or with other 
polymeric substances. 

Although tetrafluoroethylene is thermodynamically un- 
stable, the polymer (195) is remarkable for its heat sta- 
bility, and it is able to maintain its strength and dielectric 
properties at temperatures up to 550° F. Although it 
has no true melting point, PTFE undergoes a transition 
from its solid phase at 620° F. with a sharp drop in 
strength. Its maximum surface temperature for reten- 
tion of shape is 250° C., and it will not decompose below 
400° C. Above this figure there is a loss in weight at an 
increasingly high rate and evolution of volatile products, 
some of which are toxic. 

The thermal conductivity of PTFE is very low: 
namely, 2.1 cal./sq. em./hr./°C./em. when tested on a 
specimen 0.46-cm. thick. Polytetrafluoroethylene is not 
embrittled, when subjected to low temperatures, and 
PTFE films flex easily at temperatures below —100° C. 

Pigments are added to polytetrafluoroethylene only 
rarely. Inert fillers can be incorporated, if desired, by 
intimate mixing prior to fabrication. However, unless 
some specific advantage is to be gained by using fillers, 
they are normally omitted since their presence tends to 
affect adversely the physical properties of the molded 
polymer. 

The major advantages of polytetrafluoroethylene, viz., 
solvent-resistance and high thermal stability, offer obsta- 
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cles from the standpoint of ease in fabrication. Since 
there is no known solvent for the polymer, it is not pos~ 
sible to prepare solution varnishes from it for conven- 
tional coating applications. 

As pointed out by Halliwell (201), the four major 
characteristics of polytetrafluoroethylene—inertness, heat 
resistance, dielectric strength, and non-adhesive qualities 

-have all been utilized in diversified mechanical, chem- 
ical, and electrical applications. Applications for which 
the plastic chemical should prove useful are varied. The 
material is suitable for gaskets, for example in pumps, 
pipe flanges, and vessel closures; pipes and tubing for 
chemical equipment; in packings for valve stems, for 
stirrer shafts, and in pumps; in outlets where heat en- 
durance 1s of paramount importance ; in jet engines, being 
the only plastic that will stand up under such high tem- 
peratures (202); and in electrical insulation for ultra- 
high frequency. 

Tetlon, as pointed out by James (203), is one of the 
most unusual plastics developed in recent years. When 
reduced to a liquid, Teflon has an outstanding quality 
as a finish for coating. Nothing will stick to it. In the 
rubber field it has some interesting applications. Thus, 
in molding rubber, ordinarily, a mold release fluid is 
used. By coating the molds with Teflon, no mold release 
fluid is required, The Teflon finish, however, cannot be 
sprayed on or dipped on, It must be fused on at high 
temperatures. Soldered parts, copper and tin, etc., cannot 
be recommended. It is perfect, though, for steel, iron. 
brass, chromium. 

Teflon, according to Cornell (204), is an excellent 
electric insulator for many purposes, particularly where 
high-temperature conditions must be met. It may be 
used at temperatures as high as 500° F. in continuous 
service and withstands intermittent exposure to 600° F., 
and it also retains its flexibility and electrical properties 
as low as —100° F. Its uniform dielectric constant and 
power factor over an extremely wide frequency range 
make Teflon very useful in many electrical applications. 

Teflon is chemically about as inert as glass within its 
useful temperature range. It is attacked by molten alkali 
metals (sodium or potassium) and by fluorine and chlo- 
rine difluoride, both at high temperatures and pressures. 
Other than these specific chemicals, published literature 
indicates that nothing has any effect on Teflon. This 
characteristic makes it ideal as a gasket material and 
liner in equipment in which high-temperature, high cor- 
rosive chemicals must be handled. Molded Te*on tubing 
with fairly thick walls is available for chemical work. 
The chemical properties of Teflon are very stable up to 
500° F. The plastic absorbs no water at all. One of its 
most interesting properties is its non-adhesiveness, or 
slipperiness. Teflon is available in molding powder, 
molded pieces, dispersions in water, suspensoid, wire 
enamels, metal primer, lubricated paste, films, and in 
special combinations. 

With reference to the toxicology of Teflon, Cornell 
(204) advises that a recent technical information bulletin 
on this polymer states that “minute amounts of gaseous 
fluorine compounds are given off at temperatures above 
390° F., and appreciable quantities are given off at 
600° F. or above. At approximately 750° F. polytetra- 
fluoroethvlene decomposes slowly. Adequate ventilation 
must be provided for any operation where these tem- 
peratures may be attained, because of possible toxicity 
of these gases.” 
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Ribbon-Type Indicator for Panels 
NEW 


A indicating 
Model 50 Consotrol In 
dicator, which is suited 
to panel applications re- 
quiring the continuous 1n- 
dication of valve positiot 
or variables such as liquid 
level, has been announced 
by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 


ribbon-type 
receiver, 


Mass. Pneumatically ac 
tivated, the indicator ap 
plies the forge received 


from a transmitter located 
it the process to a senst- 
tive bellows which rotates 
lightweight drums. \ 
brightly colored nylon 
tape, wound on the drums, 
is thus drawn behind a 
glass pane on which scale 
graduations are printed 
Internal illumination ts 
considered unnecessary 
since the markings 
clearly defined. 

The indicator scale, or 





= Foxboro Ribbon- Type 
Receiver- Indicator 


glass panel, measures 

34-inch by 414 inches. All component parts the umit are 
mounted on a removable chassis and protected by a housing trom 
which the mechanism can be removed for service without dis 
turbing the scale, case, or panel; zero, range damping - 





are readily accessible with single 
scales, the instrument can be adjusted for 
to measurement and be provided 

for warning 


the mercury-switch type 


justments, therefore, 
or dual indicating 
direct 
with alarm 
signals 


or reverse 


contacts of 


response 
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ditorials 


How Is the Future Fundamental Research on Synthetic Rubber To Be Done? 


l THE same time the editorial which appeared 
on this page last month entitled “What Will Be 
the Future of Research on Synthetic Rubber?” 


Was prepared, letters on the same subject were written 


to several research directors of large and small com 


panies in the industry and others interested in synthetic 


rubber research, asking their views on the matter for 


possible publication, 
Replies or promises of replies have been received 


ron all of these 


men, and we feel that the subject is 
such miportance that we plan to devote our editorial 


age 10 The next two or three months as a imeans ol 


recording these several views in print. We believe that 


open discussion of this subject in India RupBer Wor tp, 
is anywhere else, may result in real benefit: to 
the entire industry. Since some of the men requested 


that their names be withheld, the replies will be identi 


ed by number only. 

ply Number One from the research director of one 
ge rubber companies began by referring to the 
quotations from Dr. H. G. 
Technology, also 
"As pointed 


Dr. H. C. Houghton, of 


Houghton, of Massachusetts 
a part of the editorial: 
out in the quotation in your letter from 


M.I.T., 


t understand the difference between basic and applied 


people in veneral do 


research. .\s natter of fact people who are engage 

in research draw the line demarcation at ditferent 
es, depending upon their own backgrounds. 
“Keeping in mind that the definition of the term is 


© sharp, our own analysis of the expenditures 
ide by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for researc] 
in fiscal vear 1952 and fiscal vear 1953 develops figures 
which are rather interesting. In 1952 a total of $7,277, 
000 was expended, of which 12, or S&8608,000, was 
r fundamental research. In 19353 the total expendi- 
re was $6,438,000, of which 1147, or $686,000, was 
O1 idamenta study. Phe Pures r 1953 are based 
on the assumption that the budget will be completely 
expended 
“In the fiscal vear 1952, which is the only one where 
e complete figures are available, approximately 721,750 
long tons Government’ GR-S were produced. This 
ad a market value of about 390 million dollars. You 


vill see, therefore, that the expenditure of $868,000 for 


fundamental research is not a large percentage of the 
sales value, but only amounts to slightly over two-tenths 


of a percent 
‘The question arises as to whether industry would 


do an equivalent amount of fundamental research, or 


whether this would have to be done by government 


subsidy of some sort 
‘A great deal has been said and written about the 
undeniable fact that an insufficient amount of funda 
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mental research has been carried on in this country 
Without 


gone ahead so rapidly in the past decade that the need 


question, organized industrial research — has 
for fundamental information is rapidly increasing with- 
out any corresponding increase in its supply. To some 
people the only solution has appeared to be government 
support; others, of which IT am one, believe that there 
is no need or excuse for the government assuming this 
obligation except that taxes have become so high as to 
stifle the normal sources of income for the universities 
where most of the fundamental research has been done 
in the past. 

“It is quite apparent that in the last few vears more 
and more of the large industrial laboratories have been 
devoting a portion of their money and efforts to funda- 
mental research. Likewise, many large industrial con- 
cerns have been lending support to the university  re- 
search programs by donating sums of money for this 
purpose. 

“It seems evident that the high tax situation must be 


remedied if our private enterprise svstem, upon  whicl 
we depend for our continuously improving standard of 
living, is to be preserved. If such remedies take place 
within a reasonable length of time, I believe fundamental 
research in this country will increase rapidly, both in 
industrial laboratories and in universities. If such reme- 
dies are not applied, we will end up with the government 
running the industry as well as the fundamental research. 

‘\s you are aware, Synthetic Rubber Research, spon- 
the REC, 


polymers made from butadiene and styrene, and closel 


sored by has been rather strictly limited t 


related materials. This, of course, is important for the 


extension of the life of our GR-S types of rubbers, but 


there has been ample evidence that developments along 


entirely different lines may, before many vears, make 


these types of rubber obsolete. Recognition of this fact 


has caused industrial concerns to do a great deal of work 
the field of interest to the RF( 


utside oO} 


~and T would 


expect these efforts to be expanded, In the long ru 
the fundamental studies in rubber which have been spon- 
sored by the 


protect the 


government are not sufficiently broad t 
future of industry and the \merican peopl 
for any long period of vears. There is no reason, how- 
ever, Why business of this magnitude cannot support an 
adequate fundamental research program, and [believe 
that. given an opportunity, industry, aided by and in 
cooperation with a number of the more active labora- 
tories, will protect the future of the rubber business )\ 


an adequate amount of fundamental investigation.” 
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Processing of Rigid Polyvinyl 
Chloride Plastic’ 


C. E. Parks” 


URING the past 20 years, since methods for soften- 
ing and processing polyvinyl chloride were first dis- 
covered, most of the research and development 

work has been directed toward improving and finding 
new applications for the soft vinyl plastics. This research 
has been well rewarded by greatly improved products 
and vastly expanded markets. 

\t first the major portion of production went into ex- 
trusion applications such as electrical insulation, garden 
hose, and gasket materials; while small amounts were 
used for solution coatings. After these markets became 
established, the industry received a new boost from the 
introduction of calendered thin film and upholstery cloth. 
This was followed, in turn, by the development of latices. 
plastisols, organosols, hydrosols, plastigels, lacquer resins, 
ind low molecular weight resins for rigid applications. 
This continual stream of new resins, new uses, and new 
methods of application is the basis for the phenomenal 
growth of the industry. 

Ten years ago a new use which consumed a few thou 
sand pounds of resin per month would have had an im- 
portant effect on the industry; today it would hardly be 
noticed because of the greatly increased production ca- 
pacity. Therefore, if there is to be another expansion 
evele such as occurred with the introduction of calendered 
film, new large-volume applications based on new con- 
cepts must be found which will enable vinyls to compete 
in large-volume markets presently cutside the plastics 
held. The one material which offers the best opportunity 
at the present time is the high molecular weight rigid 
vinyl, 

The excellent chemical properties of the rigid vinyls 
make them particularly desirable for those applications 
which present severe corrosion problems. These vinyls 
also offer excellent service, when exposed to strong acids 
and alkalies, and are often the most practical econom- 
ically where very mild chemicals, such as weak acids, 
bases, salts, and water, and atmospheric gases cause cor- 
rosion problems. General-purpose applications for rigid 
vinvls will probably consume much larger volumes of 
plastic than those involving super-corrosive chemical 
SeTVICE, 

The physical properties of rigid vinyls make them out- 
standing thermoplastic materials. The general use of 

Presented at a joint meeting of the Ouebee Rubber & Plastics Grou 


OQuebee Section of the Society of Plastics Engineers. Inc., and the Society 
rt Plastics Industry (Canada), Ltd., Montreal, P.O., Canada, Apr. 16, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Avon Lake, O 
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sheets and pipes in the construction of homes, 
and equipment can be recommended on the basis of t] 


beauty, permanence, and low maintenance cost 


factories, 
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Processing Techniques 
The processing techniques discussed in this paper pe 
tain to the high molecular weight polyvinyl chloride res- 
ins, since they are the only ones considered satisfactory 
for structural applications. 


General Requirements 


The rapid expansion of the rigid vinyl plastic market 
has been greatly handicapped by the general lac 
processing “know-how.” The natural tendenc: dle 
the rigid vinyls like the plasticized vinyls has caused 
many sad experiences. It would be wise to consider the 
rigid vinyls as entirely new plastic materials. Althoug 
some modifications may be necessary, no special equy 
ment or extremely high temperature, pressure, or power 
requirements are needed for satisfactory processing 
rigid vinvls. It is true, however, that the processing con 
ditions are more critical and that the proper proceduré 
must be followed carefully 

Importance of Temperature Control 

The most important single factor im processing rigid 
vinyls is temperature control. The processing tempera- 
ture range is relatively narrow for every operation, and 


it is of paramount importance that the stock temperature 
be controlled within the limits of this range. If the stock 
ld, proper mixing, cohesion, and dispersion will 
ur whicl 


Is too co ll 
not be obtained: if too hot, chemical changes oce 
permanently damage the plastic. Heat histories are cumu 
lative: if the virgin material is only slightly overheated, 

; 


it may extrude satisfactorily the first time, but the serap 
rerun may be rough. 

It is impossible to set a definite temperature for eacl 
piece of equipment and consider the problem solved. Not 
only will the operating temperatures change when formu 
lations are changed, but they will also vary with produc 
\ large part of the heat for processing usually 
comes from internal friction rather than steam; there 
fore, stock temperature is affected by the operating speed 
of the equipment, Banbury pressure, and the clearances 
between the mill rolls or Banbury rotors. 

Since the stock temperature must be controlled withn 
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tion rates. 








well-detined limits reeardless ot the settings on the equip- 
ment, recommended steam pressures and temperatures 
will serve oniy as guides and must be corrected to suit 
each individual operation. A good pyrometer is a neces- 
sity, and its continuous use Is recommended, 


Initial Processing 


Starting with the resin, it must be assumed here that 
the proper balance of stabilizers, fillers, and lubricants 
has been added in the formulation since this discussion is 
limited to processing equipment and conditions, Initial 
processing can be done either on a mill alone or on a 
Banbury and mill combination, with the latter proce- 
dure recommended. 


Mill Mixing 

It is entirely possible to mix unplasticized vinyl com- 
pounds right on the conventional mill, but this method 
entails sevcral fundamental problems. The most difficult 
part of the operation is to get the band started because 
all the ingredients of the compound are dry powders, 
and there is little adhesive action to the mill rolls. The 
powder falls through as fast as it is thrown on the mill 
and does not get hot enough to form a sheet. If a mill 
must be used to start the mixing process, the best pro- 
cedure is to select a small part of the batch and return 
it to the mill repeatedly until the band is formed. While 
the mill roll temperature must be high to get the band 
started, it becomes difficult to prevent overheating of 
the plastic. 

Once the band is formed and is rolling in the bite of 
the mill, the roll temperature will rise. When the batch 
is taken off and new powder dropped on, the roll tem- 
peratures will drop while the sheet is being formed. The 
temperature of the stock should not exceed 360° F. at 
any time and should not roll for long periods above 
345° F. If the temperature starts to rise above 345° F., 
the roll clearance can be increased to reduce frictional 
heat build-up. 

Experienced operators will recognize a rough pattern 
developing on the mill sheet when it is being damaged 
by excessive heat treatment. The sheet takes on a rough- 
ened, nervy appearance. If this pattern has only begun, 
the stock will still be good for the initial extrusion, but 
may give trouble if the scrap is rerun. If heat damage 
has progressed too far, the compound will be off-grade. 
Good material will come off the mill smooth and glossy 
in appearance, similar to plasticized vinyl. If rigid com- 
pounds are not heat damaged in processing, they can be 
rerun four or five times and still be of prime quality. 
If the compound is processed at excessively low tem- 
peratures to avoid burning, poor dispersion, poor chem- 
ical and physical properties, and poor extrusion proper- 
ties may result. 


Banbury-Mill Mixing 

As previously mentioned, the use of a Banbury mixer 
is most desirable, and almost essential, as the first step 
in processing rigid vinyl. The Banbury confines the dry. 
free-flowing powders under controlled temperature and 
pressure conditions so that the stock is mixed and brought 
up to milling temperatures before being placed on the 
mill. The Banbury performs only a preliminary mixing 
operation. Experience has shown that, following Banbury 
mixing, milling should be performed with differential 
speed rolls at a close clearance to obtain good dispersion. 

Instead of the glossy mass formed by plasticized or 
low molecular weight rigid vinyls in the Banbury, high 
molecular weight rigid vinyls give a rough, crumbly 
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mixture of material, Higher temperatures will cause some 
agglomeration, but a glossy, cohesive mass will not be 
formed no matter how high the temperature. Experience 
has shown that such large agglomerates are not desir- 
able because they make the subsequent milling more 
difficult, Even at the Banbury dropping temperature the 
compound is too stiff to flow under its own weight; 
therefore, it cannot be picked up in the bite of the mill 
rolls. If large chunks are formed, they will ride on top 
of the mill and hinder the formation of the initial sheet, 

It is recommended that the Banbury dropping tem. 
perature be lowered until the material falls out in small 
crumbs which can be picked up immediately by the mill, 
Contrary to what might be expected, the plastic in this 
condition will form a sheet on the first pass through the 
mill, with very little fall-through, so that milling is not 
a problem, After a few passes on the mill a smooth, con- 
tinuous sheet is formed which can be as easily cut and 
rolled as a plasticized vinyl compound. 

The temperature inside the Banbury is usually indi- 
cated by a recording pyrometer, but it is very important 
that this reading be not taken as the stock temperature, 
If the cycle 1s very short, the stock temperature may be 
as much as 75° F. higher than indicated by the pyrometer, 
and the stock may overheat without the operator being 
aware. At the start of the run it is necessary that batches 
he dropped at different temperatures by the pyrometer, 
and the actual stock temperatures taken with a needle 
pyrometer. After sufficient evidence is obtained to estab- 
lish the differential between the stock temperature and 
the Banbury pvrometer reading, production can be satis- 
factorily controlled with the recording pyrometer. 


Post-Banbury Milling 


Mill roll temperatures must be adjusted to the com- 
pound and equipment, and the roll speeds, differential 
ratio, and clearance are the determining factors. The 
amount and the type of loading and lubrication of the 
compound must also be considered. When running a 
calendering stock, which has a small amount of lubricant, 
the mill temperatures may have to be lowered appre- 
ciably. Running the back roll cooler than the front roll 
helps to keep the stock on the front roll and reduces 
frictional heat. The optimum stock temperature during 
milling is about 345° F., and any necessary adjustments 
should be made during production to maintain this tem- 
perature. 

Milling time varies greatly with the equipment being 
used. If a mill of proper size is used with the Banbury, 
an overall cycle of 10 minutes should be maintained 
easily. No real milling is done until the stock is hot. 
sticking tightly to the rolls, and rolling in the bite of 
the mill. The sheet should be cut continuously so that 
the whole batch is passing through the mili (see Fig- 
ure 1), 


Obviously, an overloaded mill is inefficient, takes a | 


longer cycle, and may produce a mass that 1s non- 
uniform, poorly dispersed, and difficult to extrude. The 
hatch size going on to the mill after Banbury mixing 
should be no larger than would be milled if the Banbury 
were not used. Sufficient milling is indicated by the 
s‘eet becoming smooth, glossy, and strong. 


Granulating and Cubing 


Milled sheets of the rigid plastic can be cut into small 
pieces in either standard granulators or cubers. A par- 
tially cooled strip can be fed satisfactorily through either 
machine, and cold plastic in small squares can be broken 
up in a conventional heavy-duty granulator. Uniform 
cubes with no “fines” are to be preferred. 
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Extrusion 


Conditions for extrusion can be given only in general 
terms because they will vary with different compounds 
and equipment. Figure 2 shows a typical extrusion set-up. 
When starting with cold granules, it is necessary to get 
t em up to the plastic temperature as quickly as possible. 
Temperatures along the extruder barrel should be about 
320° I. near the feed box, then 330, 350, 330, and, fi- 
nally, 300 I. at the die. Screw temperature may vary 
from the same to somewhat lower than the stock tem- 
perature. Screw speed should be relatively low and ad- 
justed for maximum delivery rate. 

No special type of extruder or screw has been found 
necessary ; both single- and double-screw machines seem 
to work equally well. A single-screw machine having a 
single flight, constant pitch, decreasing depth screw with 
a compression ratio of about 1.5:1 is believed to be a 
good general-purpose unit. A long land die designed to 
give high compression after the breaker plate or spider 
is desirable. 

Special take-up equipment is necessary for any type 
of rigid extrusion. The extruded shape must be held in 
the desired position until it cools. A conveyor belt with 
weighted rollers to create sufficient traction is commonly 
used to pull the extrusion through sizing equipment and 





Fig. 1. Milling of Rigid Viny! Requires Continuous 
Cutting of the Sheet to Insure Proper Mixing 
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Fig. 2, Typical Set-up for Extruding Rigid Vinyl Pipe; Processing Bath 
Equipment Has Been Removed to Facilitate Photographing 
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Fig. 3. Extruded Rigid Vinyl Pipe Is Readily Threaded 
by Standard Pipe Dies 





Fig. 4. Rigid Vinyl Part Being Removed from a Press; 
The Hot Sheet Has Been Drawn in the Unheated Press, 
Allowed to Cool in the Mold, and Is Rigid When Removed 


water bath. This take-up equipment can be discussed 
only in very general terms because it must be designed 
specifically for each job. 


Calendering 


\ #3-A Banbury, two 84-inch mills, a 66-inch four- 
roll calender, and suitable take-up equipment form a sat- 
isfactory processing train for calendering operations. 
The #3-A Banbury can turn out a 175-pound batch 
about every five to six minutes, and these batches can 
be fed alternately to the 84-inch mills which will require 
about 10 minutes per batch. The mill batches can then 
be fed alternately to the calender. This type of set-up 
will have a capacity of about 2,000 pounds of calendered 
sheet per hour. 

The stock can be cut from the mill, rolled into “pig 
and fed to the calender in the conventional manner. The 
calender rolls should be at a temperature of about 310- 
335° F., set to operate with small rolling banks, and 
operate at speeds somewhat lower than those used for 
plasticized vinyls. Sheet widths up to 34 inches should 
be obtained without difficulty on a 66-inch calender. Sheet 
thicknesses of 0,008-0.030-inch have been run success- 


” 


] 
I 


’ 


fully on this-size equipment. 


Molding 


Experience to date indicates that the fundamental flow 
properties of unplasticized high molecular weight vinyl 
resins are such that injection molding of the conven- 
tional type is impossible. These materials are very dry, 
tough, and highly viscous even at very high tempera- 
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tures. When heated in a static condition, the resins soften 
progressively until a temperature of 350-360° F. is 
reached. but even then are not in proper flowing con- 
dition. Increasing the temperature still further will cause 
internal chemical reaction (probably cross-linking) and 
decomposition, but will not appreciably increase the tlow 
properties. 

Rigid vinyls are apparently somewhat thixotropic, and 
their viscosity can best be reduced by efficient agitation. 
Such agitation can be accomplished by the conventional 
extruder. An extruded rod, cut to proper length while 
still hot (360° F.) and placed in a transfer mold with 
minimum loss of time, exhibits the best flow properties 
and makes the strongest molding of any method tried to 
date 


Sheet Laminating 


Calendered or milled sheets of rigid polyvinyl! chloride 
can be laminated to build up thicknesses for structural 
applications. Sheets up to one inch thick can be made 
by direct heating in a press, but the poor heat transfer 
properties of the material make it difficult to build up 
ereater thicknesses. Temperatures of 330-300° F. and 
pressures of 400-600) psi. desirable for good Jami- 


Fabrication 


thloride can be worked or fabricated 





satisfactorily by practically all machine tools used jor 
wood and metal (see Figure 3). Being a thermoplastic 
material it can also be bent, deep drawn (see Figure +), 
vacuum molded, blow molded, and welded. This extreme 
versatility makes it a very valuable structural material, 


but much still must be learned about its fabrication 
techniques. 
The metal industries have invented and developed 


many automatic machines which can make almost any- 
thing at very high production rates. Similar machines 
must be developed to handle rigid vinyl to keep fabrica- 
tion costs down. This need is one of the greatest at pres- 
ent to make general applications of the plastic more 
economical. 


Applications and Consumption 


While the use of rigid vinyl plastics in structural ap- 
plications is very new, a number of other uses are fairly 
common. The principal uses, thus far, have been chem- 
ical processing equipment; pipe; duct work ; advertising 
signs and displays; containers, tote boxes, and trays ; and 
electrical applications, 

We estimate that the total consumption of rigid vinyl 
last vear was 10,000,000-15,000,000 pounds. Most of this 
total was used as calendered film or laminated sheet, with 
the remainder going into pipe and tubes. The potential 
volume of rigid vinyl plastics is estimated by most au- 
thorities to be in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 pounds 


per year 





Meetings and Reports 


ASTM Committee 














D-20 on Plastics Holds Annual Meeting 





C MMITVI 1) Plastics o1 the hie Ivisory committee also ruled that Bureau of Ships. The effects of outa 
Aime Soci Festing Materials section members be given at least) tw weather aging on various types of plastics 
met on J 30- | 2 as part the eeks’ tice 1 dvance of meetings were investigated under the following five 
s ty-six eeting June Dr. Witt a 1 that D-20 will hold ditferent climatological regions: (1) New 
2s } te lon Hall, At- ts meeting e giasincitd 28-30 at Mexico (dry desert); (2) Panama Canal 
tv, N. J \ imately 55 men ( -Haddor Hs myjunection with nirine (tropical ): (3) New York (tem- 
s and er interested persons attended © Committe b- vy) moan on September ate): (4) Fort Churchill, Canada (sub- 
he D-20 meeting, whicl nsisted of sec- 0-October 2. The e, 1954, meeting tic): and (5) Point Barrow, Alaska 
eetings lune 30; subcom vill he held in the Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, (arctic). The materials investigated in- 
eetings luly 1 and the n ng otf Va., during the third week in March cluded tive types of clear, transparent sheet 
2 spect ternoon ers Ses suites: six types of laminated materials; 
J 2 in conjunction with Com- Joint D-20, D-9 Session and five types of molded terminal bars 
tee D-9 on Electrical Insulating Mate- : Various exposure periods from 1-36 months 
rials. Chairman R. K. Witt, Johns Hopkins Reports on the ivities of D-20 and were employed, _ the different mechan- 
iversity, presided over the D-20 sessions )-9 were presented the respective gee cal, electrical, and optical properties eval 
ind Vas assisted Secretary (. M men, Dr. Witt nd H. Scott, National ate dL. 
Acmstrone. Tennessee Eastman Bureau of Standards, at the joint sessiot 
on the Se honey - eg BS ggg Subcommittee Meetings 
Nime, als Or 2 2... 1¢ OLLOW 
Committee D-20 Meeting wo papers were also given: Subcommittee 1—Strength Proper- 
Phe full committee meeting was held at “Determination of Elastic Constants ties. R. M. Berg, Carbide & Carbon 
© ¢lose of ths July 2 morning session, of Orthotropic Materials with Special Chemicals Co., chairman. P. E. Willard. 
ith 45 smbers present Mr. Armstr Reference to Laminates,” Dr. Witt, Ohio-Apex, Inc., acted as chairman in the 
reported or the visory comnfiittee meet W. H. Hoppmann, IT, and R. S. Buxbaum, absence of Mr. Berg. Two round-robu 
ng held the previous evening. Committec all of Johns Hopkins. Both the theoretical testing programs on rigid and non-rigid 
1)-23 has requ iested that Method D817, on — basis and an experimental method were — films have shown the need of a revision ot 


\cety] and Butyryl Content of Cellulose described for determining the anisotropic D882-49T, Tensile Properties of Thin Plas- 
Acetate Butyrate, be placed under its juris elastic constants of a material by measur- — tic Sheets and Films. Work is under was 
liction instead of D-20. It was decided t ing deflections of a thin plate of the ma- on this revision, which will cover three 
ake the method a joint specification of — terial subject to couples on its boundary. methods: static weighing-constant separa- 
1-20 and D-23 By use of the method elastic constants were — tion, pendulum weighing-constant motion, 

Requests have been received for the prep- determined for the following three lami- and moving  weighing-constant inclination 
ration Of specifications covering glass rein- nates: a glass-base melamine resin, a paper The method of static weighing-variabl 
forced laminated tubes and pipe, vinyl pipe, base melamine resin, and a glass-base sili separation will be deleted in the proposed 
ind plastic coatings. These matters are cone resin. revision. Work on a stiffness test by the 
heing referred to the appropriate subcom “Three Years’ Outdoor Weather Ag- new Section L is under way. Section O on 


mittee (6). Mr. Armstrong requested all 
subcommittee and section chairmen to sub- 
mit up-to-date membership lists for inclu- 
in the next he Society. 


Winans, 


and R. R. 


Yearbook of the Naval 


ing of Plastics under Various Cli- 
matological Conditions,” S.A. 
both of the 

Shipyard, and 


dynamic properties has a round-robin test 
Yustein in process. Section M on tear strength 1s 
Brooklyn awaiting further information on the NBS 
Stark, Navy test program. A new chairman is to be ap- 
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poiited for Section Boon impacc strength. 

Subcommittee 2—Hardness Proper- 
ties. H. L. McChesney, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., chairman. Section A, on 
indentation hardness, is awaiting receipt of 
the British Admiralty test method, as well 
as the Brooklyn Navy Yard report com- 
paring the Admiralty, Rex, and Pusey & 
Jones testers on vinyl, polyethylene, GR-S 
and gum rubber. The proposed revision to 
1044-491, Resistance (Optical Effects) of 
Transparent Plastics to Surtace ee 
vill be sent to letter ballot of the subcom- 
mittee in the near future. 

Subcommittee 3—Thermal Proper- 
ties. C. H. Adams, Monsanto, chairman. 
M. M. Braidech, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been appointed chairman 

Section C (flammability). Section D, 
( 4 thermoplastics, considers the SPE 
inclit ined plate How test too rough for speci- 

cation use and is working on the parallel 
plate plastometer test for film as a= pro- 

sed method. \ test procedure for deter 
nining the second-order transition tempera- 
ture is needed, and the method used by 
Bh. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. as well as 
other methods will be investigated. Section 
E. effects of heat, is setting up a round- 

hin test to determine the effects of an 
nealing of polystyrene on heat. distortiot 
temperature. Section F, flow of thermoset 
ting materials, has completed a letter ballot 

' the subcommittee on the proposed 
method for determining the molding index 
' thermoset powders. Negative votes are 

veing considered, and the method will he 

cballoted after revision to indie: ite that th 
test gives a factor rather than the ecidins 
ndex itself. Section F is also conductirg 

round-robin test) program on plunger 
molding. Section H, brittleness tempera- 
ture, agreed to a revision of D746-52T 
(Method ot Test for es Tempera- 
ture of Plastics and Elastomers Impact) 

permit use of the method by the rubber 
ud the automotive industries as an ac- 
eptance test on a go-no This re- 
ision is being sent to simultaneous letter 
ballot of the subcommittee and D-20. 

Subcommittee 4—Optical Properties. 
H. K. Hammond, III, NBS, chairman. 
Section A, reported that work being 
lone by Committee D-1 on Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer, and Related Products is expected 
to culminate in 6-12 months in a test 
method for determining color differences. 
Section B, on haze, is currently inactive 
ind acting only as a clearing house for 
complaints. The other 
inactive. 

Subcommittee 5—Permanence. J. W. 
att Dow Chemical Co., chairman. 
a pt roposed revision of [D570- 2, Method 

Test for Water Absorption of Plastics, 
has passed subcommittee ballot and is being 
sent to D-20 ballot. Section F, shrinkage 
will investigate the effect of specimen 
shape on shrinkage. A) new chairman. is 
needed for Section G, gas permeability. 
R. J. Ettinger, Goodrich Chemical, has 
heen appointed chairman of Section A, 
effect of light. 

Subcommittee 6—Specifications. Lu- 
cius Gilman, Picatinny Arsenal, chair- 
man. Dr. Witt acted as chairman in the 
ibsence of Mr. Cite. The proposed 
specification for laminated thermoset dec- 
orative sheets has passed D-20 ballot and 
Is being sent to the standards committee. 
Revisions are being prepared of the speci- 
heations on urea-formaldehyde molding 
compounds, cast methacrylate, and poly- 
styrene molding compounds. A new speci- 

cation on rubber-modified phenolies is in 
preparation. Work is in progress on a 
classification system for non-rigid plastics 
and a revision of D1249-52T (primary 
octyl phthalate ester plasticizers). Section 


a8) basis. 


color, 


sections are also 
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U is being organized to work on halocar- 
bon plastics. 

Subcommittee 7—Analytical Meth- 
ods. H. E. Riley, Bakelite Co., chair- 
man. Methods for determining total chlo- 
rine, volatile content, and particle size of 
vinyl chloride polymers are being com- 
pleted and will be sent to subcommittee 
ballot. Methods of determining ionic sol- 
uble content and oil absorption of vinyl 
resins are being studied. A round-robin 
testing program on thermal stability of 
plasticizers is expected to get under way 
shortly. 

Subcommittee 9—Molds and Mold- 
ing. J. L. Williams, Dow, chairman 
Section D is conducting a round-robin test 
of transter molds for molding specimens. 
G. D. Johnson, Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., is the new chairman of Section 
I. (molding conditions and properties), 
which is studying the need of a new mold 
Section HH (molds 
specimens) 1s 
chairman 


shrinkage test specimen. 
for injection molded test 
being reactivated under a new 
(to be appointed ) to investigate t 
of standardizing test specimens, particu- 
larly with moditied styrenes. A recom- 
mendation will be made to D-9 to drop 
method D551-41, on mold = shrinkage, in 
favor of D955-51 

Subcommittee 10—Definitions. C. H. 
Alexander, Goodrich Chemical, chair- 
man. Section A will handle only definitions ; 
while nomenclature will be covered by a 
new Section FE. New definitions, to be sent 
to D-20 ballot for inclusion in D&8&3, have 
been approved by Section A and the sub- 
committee for the terms “A-stage,” 
“B-stage,”  “C-stage.” “envenomation,” 
“plasticizer,” “reinforced plastics,” “ iller,” 
and “non-rigid plastics.” Section E. will 
vise the title of D675-45 to read “Standard 
Nomenclature of Descriptive 
lating to Plastics.” Further 
visions of D675 are awaited trom Subcom- 
mittee I\ 

Subcommittee 14 — Conditioning 
(Joint with Committee D-9). A. C 
Webber, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., chairman. Section A 
conditioning methods ) has completed a let- 
ter ballot of D-20 on the gp eat revision 
of D6ls-51T. An editorial change 1s | 
made in this revision to ira, use of a 
shorter conditioning time provided substan 
tial equilibrium is rei ached. The possible use 
of conditioning cabinets, in addition to cal- 
cium chloride desiccators, for cooling down 
conditioned specimens will be investigated. 
Section Bb, on maintenance and measure- 
ment of humidity, is investigating methods 
of measuring humidity in small spaces or at 
high humidities. 
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SPE Sections News 


Plastics Vocational Course 
N ae ATIONAL program carried 


on by the New York Section, Society 
of Plastics Engineers, Inc., has resulted in 
the establishment of a specialized course on 
plastics this September at the Machine & 
Metal Trades Vocational High School in 
New York, N. Y. Open to selected senior- 
vear students, the course will cover plas- 
tics manufacture, including raw materials, 
molding methods, and fabrication  tech- 
niques. The Section cooperated with the 
New York City Board of Education to or- 
ganize the course and prepare the cur- 
riculum. This work was conducted by the 
Plastics Education Commission of the Ad 


visory Board for Vocational & Extension 
Education. H. H. Schwartz, Empire 
Brushes, Inc., and vice president of the Sec- 
tion, is chairman of the Commission and 
is assisted by R. M. Thews, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

During the past school year the Commis 
sion’s special publicity committee conducted 
plastics information forums for the guidance 
aaa and students of the city’s ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Leading 
this committee were H. J. Weber, Rotub 
Extruders, Inc., and William Lewi, Dusal 
Tool & Mold Co., Inc. The Section has 
conducted an. extensive survey of the plas 
tics industry in the Greater New York area 
to show the enormity of the industry and 
the excellent employment possibilities for 
vocational course graduates. In addition, 
the Section has gathered equipment valued 
at more than $5,000 for the course, in- 
stalled the equipment, and is now collect- 
ing tunds for maintaining and increasing 
the stock equipment. B. EE. Wessinger 
Wess Plastic Molds, Inc., is in charge of 
equipment and installation, and the fund 
raising program is headed by G. P. 
Humphrey, R. C. Molding, Inc. The new 
course 1S €X] pected to be the forerunner ot 
the first plastics voc ational hig! I 
be established in the City 





Motion Picture Contest 


The New York Section has also at 
nounced a movie contest in which 8- or 16- 
rai a silent films on any phase of the 
plastics industry will be judged with a: 
eye for using them for the New York Plas 
‘ocational High School courses. The 
contest is open only to Section members, 

| 


the length of the film cannot exceed 





an¢ 

10) Judges are George Kleber, 
technical assistant-advisory board for Vo 
cati Extension Education, Board 





of the City of New York; Stan- 
Jami Plastic Corp.: ar 
Thomas Mtg. Co. T 
and $25 savings bonds, and 
| in SPE, will 





members! 





a one-year Tree 

awarded 
Golf Outing at Chicago 

The Chicago Section of the Societ if 


Plastics Engineers, and the Midwest Chay 


a combined golf outing at 


Manor, Genoa City, Wis 





and 20. More than 50 mem! 

attended the three-day aftair t \ 
prizes worth more thai $500 i retail value 
were he golters Th e princi} 





Winn : ul Noes Wi al d Jay 
Gaines, Catlin Corp. ¢ 
ing committee was Warren Cooper, Tet 
nessee Eastmar Corp assisted by Maurice 


Meltzer, Service Plastics ( 


hairman of the 





Changes Vinylite to Krene 


Bakelite Co., division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
nounced a change from the trade mark, 
Vinylite, to the trade mark, Krene, 





all calendered plasticized polyvinyl chlorid 
film and sheeting manufactured by the 
company. The change has been made in at 
attempt to avoid confusion between mumer- 
ous aday tations of the term vinyl that has 
resulted from the large use of he nate 
rials for products Bakelite is 
planning to launch a large-scale advertising 
program, through trade papers and con- 
sumer magazines, to acquaint customers 
with this 


consumer 


change 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Division, A.C. S., Chicago Meeting, Includes Goodyear Medal Award 


HE sixty-fourth meeting of the Division 

of Rubber Chemistry of reo a 
Chemical Society will be held in Chicago, 
Ill., September 9 through 11, as a part of 
the one hundred and twenty-four “* national 
meeting of the parent Society. The Rubber 
Division will have its caus at the 
Hotel Sherman and will hold all its major 


events there. 

This meeting will be featured by the 
preset 48 ot the Goodyear Medal to 
John T. Blake, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
and many other special events have been 


planned by the local committee on arrange- 


ments, headed | by Herman Boxser, Acadia 
Synthetic Products Division of Western 
Felt Works 


The technical program consists of 21 pa- 
ited in three separate 
Wednesday afternoon, 
and continuing on Thursday 


pers to be preset ses- 
sions beginning on 


September y, 


and Friday mornings. Seward G. Byam, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
will open the meeting and preside at the 
first session. \. M. Neal, also of du Pont, 


rsday morning ses- 
Phillips Chem- 
session on Fri- 
papers 

have 


will preside at the Thu 
sion, or \. E. Laurence, 
ical Co., will preside it the 
day morning. Insofar as 
presented at each of these 
been grouped according to similar or re- 


lated subjects. The the Wednes- 


possible, the 





sessions 


papers at 














day afternoon session are concerned with 
carbon black and other rubber reinforcing 
agents and with methods of analysis. 
Thursday morning session denis with vul- 
canization mechanisms, compounding, new 
rubber-resin blends, and toamed sponge 
rubber. The tinal session on Friday morn- 
ing includes papers on polymerization tech- 
niques tor hutadiene-styrene rubbers and 
more we ition on chlorosult voly- 
ethylen 

A Ic g of the Di- 





vision’s 
We Inesday, and the 


Thursday evening will he preceded by the 





cooperative suppliers’ cocktail party. Plant 
trips scheduled for Thursday afternoon in- 
clude visits to the Chicago Stockyards, In- 
ternational Harvester ( 1 the Museum 
of Science & Industry, as well as visits to 
one or two rubber plants in the Chicago 
area 


The Charles Go lvear Medal 
direxs will be given bs 
the techni 


al s@sslon of | 









Mire. & Gasket ¢ 

inn t the local arrange- 
ments committee. Chairme the various 
subcommittees ar 1 hotel ar- 
rangeme' J Zin Co 
and W registration 
Maurice no « Choate: 
technical program arrangements, Bruce 


Hubbard, Ideal Roller & Mig. Co.: ban- 
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quet and entertainment, Francis Frost, 
Frost Rubber Works; suppliers’ cocktail 
party, Charles Baldwin, United Carbon 


Co.; publicity, L. W. Heide and Bert Van- 
dermar, Western Felt Works; finance, A. 
Robinson, Harwick Standard Chemical Co. ; 
plant visits, Howard Andersen, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., and Ralph Anschuetz, 


Witco Chemical Co.; ladies’ program, John 
Groot, Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller 
Mig. Corp., and Mr. Laurence; and 25- 
Year Club Meeting chairman, H. A. Win- 


kelmann, Dryden. 

\bstracts of the papers to be presented 
at the technical their authors 
of man reading the 


sessions, 


(with name paper, inl 
bold face), and their company affiliations 
follow: 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—SEPTEMBER 9 
Sewarp G. Byam, PRESIDING 
2:00 p.m Introductory Remarks. 


Seward G. Byam. 


2:10 p.m. Flame Photometric De- 
termination of Rubber Solids Depos- 
ited on Cords and Fabrics. H. EF. Todd 
and H. M. Tramutt, Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

During the past decade there has been a 
great transition in the rubber industry from 
‘otton to synthetic fibers, such as rayon, 
1 nylor 1, Dacron, and Fiberglas, and also from 

atural rubber to the many synthetic latices, 


such as the GR-S types, BAC (du Pont), 
and Gen-Tae (vinyl pyridine copolymers 
ind terpolymers). With this change it has 
become increasingly important to study 
these component materials in relation to 
economy, quality, uniformity, and product 
Service 

fo reinforce rubber products, such as 
tires, belts, and hose, with these cords and 


necessary to have good ad- 
fibers to the rubber. This ad- 
obtained by pretreatment of cords 
with suitable latex-based tor- 
wlations. In our research studies we have 
und that the best way to follow and 
this adhesion is by the 
ation of the percentage of latex 
solids picked up or % SPU. As a result 
r this program we have drawn up pro- 
ication controlling 


fabrics, it is 
hesion of the 


@s1on is 


al see tabrics 


obtain consistently 


determi 


solids 
use in 
| 
chanical 


Ss for 





¢ SPU 








| chemical, that are use 

alwate d. The adv ill- 
disad vantag of each of these 
these methods were 
t found entirely suitable for our over- 
development require- 
hotometric method was 
leveloped in our laboratory. This method 
1ated on cotton, rayon, nylon, 


Dacron, using 


were eve 


e industry 
] 


‘ussed. Since 


Was eCVadlil 
}- na 


natural rub- 


Fiber las, alla 
ver, GR-S, and other special-tvpe latices 
The method is based upon pean the 
sodium contents in the system 

The results of this study show that the 


lescribed method 1s applicable for all cords 
ind fabrics and any latex formulation con- 
i sodium. This method has heen em 
in our production and development 
been found satisfactory from 
and scope. 





irk and has 
the standpoint of speed, accuracy, 
A Tracer Method for 


2:30 p.m 


Sulfur Solubility in Rubber. I. Auer- 
bach and S. D. Gehman, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 

Sulfur solubility determinations for rub- 
ber have heretofore been limited almost en- 
tirely to specimens of reasonable optical 
clarity as they have depended on the ob- 
servation of the occurrence of sulfur crys- 
tals. A method which can be used readily 
with opaque compounds is especially de- 
sirable for studying the effect of compound- 
ing ingredients on sulfur solubility. 

A new method has been devised for meas- 
uring sulfur solubility which employs the 
radioactive S-35 isotope. The rubber speci- 
men is prepared in the form of a small 
disk, 0.73-inch diameter and about 0.03- 
inch thick. This is clamped in a stainless 
steel cell over a thin layer of sulfur powder 
tagged with S-35. The rubber is thick 
enough to absorb all the beta radiation so 
that there is no count above background 
when the cell is brought under a G-M end 
window counting tube. The cell is closed 
and placed into a constant temperature 
oven. Sulfur diffuses into the rubber and 
reaches an equilibrium concentration cor- 
responding to its solubility at the storage 
temperature. The attainment of this equilib- 
rium concentration is indicated by a con- 
stant counting rate when the cell is removed 
from the oven at various time intervals, 
opened, and placed under the G-M_ tube. 


The sulfur solubility can be determined 
from the equilibrium counting rate by 


means of a suitable calibration curve. 
Migration of sulfur to the surface, or 
blooming, can be followed by changes in 
the counting rate when a specimen is stored 
at a lower temperature after the solubility 
determination. The results for sulfur solu- 
bility in GR-S and natural rubber are com- 
pared with ig secured by other methods 
and found to be consistent with some of 
these determinations. The effect of a num- 
ber of commonly used compounding in- 
gredients, including carbon black, on ap- 
parent sulfur solubility was measured, and 
illustrative results are included. The method 
should be applicable also for measuring the 


solubility in rubber of compounds tagged 
with S-35 or C-14. 
2:55 pm.—4. The Effect of Heat 


Treatment on the Reinforcing Proper- 
ties of Carbon Black. WW. D. Schaeffer 
and W. R. Smith, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Joston, Mass. 

The present study was undertaken in an 
effort to define the relative importance of 
particle size and surface activity in rubber 
reinforcement. Previous studies have indi- 
cated that heat treatment of carbon black 
over the temperature range 1000 to 2700° 
C. progressively decreases surface activity, 
as judged from heats of adsorption of gas- 
eous absorbates. During this heat treatment 
particle size is not significantly altered. 

A series of commercial carbon blacks. 
ranging from fully reinforcing HAF _ to 
essentially non-reinforcing FT blacks, was 
progressively heat-treated in an induction 
furnace from 1000 to 2700° C. Electron mi- 
surface area, and X-r; iv diffrac- 
tion data were collected on all samples. 

The samples were compounded in a nat- 
ural rubber tread stock recipe, and complete 
evaluation of the vulcanizates was carried 
out. The most striking effect noted was a 
marked decrease in modulus of the stocks 
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treatment. Although in some 


heat 
instances the modulus of the gum stock 


with 
was approached, the angle abrasion yalues 
were not drastically reduced. 

The rubber properties of the finer par- 
ticle size blacks displayed a more marked 
response to heat treatment than the coarser 
blacks. 


3:20 p.m.—5. The Adsorption of Io- 
dine and Bromine by Carbon Black. 
Watson and D. Parkinson, Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England. 
The adsorption of iodine by a number of 
reinforcing carbon blacks is shown to de- 
pend upon the solvent, the temperature, and 
the free iodine concentration. It is found 
that the surface areas of blacks cannot be 
directly related to the adsorption of iodine 
from solution. The relation between the 
type of isotherm and the volatile content of 
the black is discussed. 
Desorption of the iodine from a channel 
black shows that no chemisorption takes 
adsorption hysteresis is due to what 


place ; 
“activated physical adsorp- 


is here termed 
tion.” 

More pronounced hysteresis is obtained 
when bromine is used in place of iodine. 
Part of this hysteresis is caused by a sub- 
stitution reaction (hydrobromic acid being 
liberated), and the remainder appears to 
be an addition reaction. 

The bromination of a reinforcing black 
is found to have no effect on its reinforcing 
properties. It is concluded, on the assump- 
tion that the brominated black is saturated, 
that unsaturation in carbon blacks is not a 
factor in rubber reinforcement. 


3:45 p.m.—6. Extrusion Factors of 
Black Rubber Compounds. I. Drogin, 
H. R. Bishop, P. Wiseman, United Carbon 
Co., Charleston, West Va. 

Extrusion requirements are dictated by 
the nature of the compound and the size 
and the shape of the desired extrusion. In 
extruded goods, such as treads, tubes, 
weatherstripping, etc., uniformity of ex- 
trusion is of paramount importance. The 
stock must run uniformly in the existing 
dies and always remain true to gage. Other 
requirements stressed are high extrusion 
speed to achieve maximum volume of pro- 
duction, constant weight per unit length, 
stock distribution, regular shrinkage (or 
swell), smoothness (some roughness is per- 
missible in the case of treads), and non- 
porosity. 

The requirements for extruded industrial 
mechanical rubber goods having a wide 
range of Shore hardness are even more 
critical. They call for the compounds to 
extrude the same way all the time, espe- 
cally through the intricate shaped dies of 
restricted area. The extruded sections must 
retain their shape, be of consistent 
and adhere to the proper dimensions and to 
the limits of tolerance. They should ex- 
pand uniformly from the die and be char- 
acterized by dimensional stability, sufficient 
raw rigidity, smooth surface and edges, uni- 
form plasticity, reduced inherent nerve, and 
possess the same scorch rate. 

Extrusion properties are governed by 
the type of rubber used, its degree of break- 
down, the amount and the type of physical 

chemical softeners incorporated in the 

mpound, the quantity and the type of 
pigment loading, and the uniformity of dis- 
mixing temperature, mixing cycle, 
temilling, compound Mooney viscosity (or 
plasticity), scorch rate, condition and the 
orm of the material supp plied to the ex- 
ruder, aging of stocks before extrusion, 

nperature of the stock delivered to the 
extruder and extruded from the die, type 
and stvle of die and head used, and the 
temperature conditions in the extruder. 

Carbon blacks are characterized by differ- 


gage, 


persic yn, 
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ent extrusion properties, and some — 
ences may even exist in carbon blacks ¢ 
the same type. The extrusion properties otf 
SAF, HAF, EPC, FEF, MAF, FF, HMF, 
GPF, SRF, and MT types of carbon blacks 
in various rubbers are shown here. In- 
cluded are the effects of varying amounts 
of peptizer and softeners ; carbon black 
loadings ranging from 45 to 55 parts per 
1) of RHC in a tread-type compound, 
and higher loadings in industrial mechan- 
ical rubber goods; blends of carbon black: 
shorter mixing cycles; remilling; mixing 
at high temperature; extruding at different 
temperatures and various speeds; and 
“backing” the die. The effects of these 
measures on processing, extrusion, and rein- 
forcement are noted 


Experimental Blacks for 
* G. Cobbe, M. 


‘abot Carbon Co., 


4:15 p.m.—7. 
Rubber Compounds. 
Polley, and J. S. Boyd, 
Pampa, Tex. 

A series of experimental oil furnace 
blacks was agree and tested in natural 
and synthetic rubbers. The particle size, as 
determined by electron microscope and _ ni- 


trogen surface area determinations, char- 
acterized these blacks as being finer than 
presently available commercial furnace 
blacks. The reinforcing ability of these 
blacks did not increase to the extent ex- 
pected on the basis of the particle size 
measurements. The paper will discuss the 
possibility that current techniques of dis- 


persion do not utilize fully the surface area 
with these blacks. 


4:35 p.m.—s8. The Effect of Various 
Surface Treatments on the Reinforce- 
ment and Rate of Cure of Silica-Loaded 
Stocks. Walter R. Hausch, lirestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

The work of Thies showed that the dye 
adsorption of various clays was a good in- 
dication of the reinforcement to be ex- 
pected from them in rubber stocks. In the 
course of this work it was found that the 
colloidal silicas have even higher dye ad- 
sorption. This is reflected in high acceler- 
ator adsorption and consequently starved 
cures. 

It was found that dye adsorption could 
be reduced and reinforcement increased hy 
heating the silica at elevated temperatures. 
Optimum temperatures for heating to im- 
prove reinforcement were from 600 to 800 
F. The dye adsorption and the tensile prop- 
erties of a silica-loaded stock were used in 
the determination of this optimum. These 
results correlated very well with published 
data for the surface area and heat of wet- 
ting of heated silicas. 

Various glycols added to 
also. reduced accelerator adsorption and 
gave tighter Dipropylene glycol im- 
parted greater reinforcement to the silica- 
loaded stocks than any of the glycols tested 
Heptanediol-2,4 improved reinforcement to 
almost the same extent. The pen eninge: 
may he due to the molecular structure of 
these compounds 

The combined effects of heat treatment 
and glycol or amine addition resulted in 
ereater reinforcement at shorter curing 
times and with lower accelerator require- 
ments. 


available 


olloidal silica 


cures. 
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A. E. Neat, 


9:00 am- Vulcanization Charac- 
teristics of a Series of 4-Methyl-5- 


PRESIDING 


Substituted 2-Thiazolethiols and Their 
Derivatives. ee J. D’Amico, kK. F. Creed, 
Jr, M. W. Harman, R. O. Zerbe, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Nitro, West Va. 
The trend toward the more scorchy fur- 
nace blacks has brought about increased 


scorch problems for which the conventional 
accelerators appear to offer only a partial 
solution. The economic considerations have 
limited the search for more delayed action 
products, in the past, to the relatively cheap 
2-mercaptobenzothiazole derivatives. Today, 
however, the ever-rising cost of aromatics 
makes the evaluation of aliphatic-type ma- 
terials, such as the 4-methyl-5-substituted 
2-thiazolethiols, potentially more attractive. 

An extensive study has ‘been made on this 
series of compounds and their derivatives 
with the view of obtaining stable materials 
which would provide the desired delayed- 
action scnaiilas Of these, the thiazolesul- 
fenamides prepared by the oxidative 
condensation of 5-carbethoxy-4-methyl-2- 
thiazolethiol with morpholine and certain 
primary amines gave more delayed action 
than commercial accelerators with equal or 
better physical, aging, flexing, and heat 
build- up ¢ characteristics. 

Data demonstrating the above-mentioned 
physical properties are given for a series of 
5 - carboalkoxy - 4-methyl-2-thiazolesulfena- 
mides in Hevea and GR-S tread stocks. The 
synthesis of a number of these new com- 
pounds is described along with the other 
derivatives. 


9:20 a.m.—1l0. Compounding with Lig- 
nin and Humic Acid. F. J. Tibenham, 
Dunlop Rubber, and N. S. Grace, Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


A considerable amount of work has been 
conducted on compounding rubber with 
lignin in both the United States and United 
Kingdom in view of its potential abundance 
and low and its promise as a high- 
performance compounding ingredient The 

hitherto anticipated good results have not 
been consistently achieved, and reasons for 
this fact are discussed. 

Methods employed to improve lignin- 
rubber compounds are described, involving 
modilications to the lignin itself, to the 
ing system, and to processing techniques. 
The use of lignin in combination with 
furnace black is also examined. 

Like lignin, humic acid is also available 
from a cheap natural and has po- 
tentially interesting properties as a com- 
pounding ingredient. The parallelism be- 
tween the behavior of humic acid and lignin 
is discussed in the light of the similarity of 
their istitutions 


9:40 a.m.—l11. 
ization of Polysulfide Rubber. 
Fettes, J. R. Panek, J. S. Jorezak, 
Chemical C Trenton, N. J. 

Although astomers 
Thiokol Type FA have been vt 
ical methods, the 


cost 


cur- 





source 


cor 
Mechanism of Vulcan- 
E. M. 
Thiokol 
rp 
such as 
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saaeas n 


polysultide el 











years by emptr 

has been unknown. A clear understanding 
of the vulcanization process can only be 
attained by a knowledge t the chemical 
reactions taking place in the cure. 

The experimental study deals specifically 
with the et of polysultide polymers such 
as Thiokol > FA \ 1 are heat cured 
with zine ¢ oor The usual compound con- 
tains also benzothiazyvl disulfide and di- 

guanidine. The effect of omission = 
ill of these materials is studied < 
ie effect of amount of zinc ae 
placement bv other salts and 
metallic oxides. The effect of dits cvyanates 
is also studied 

This investigation his shown that the 
chain ends are not thiol groups, but prob- 
bl ised by very slight 


ably hydroxyl gr 
ilkaline hydrolysis of the halide 

I onomer in the polymerization. It has 
shown that oxide both re- 
effect of the peptizing agent and 


jing of chain ends 


Ups cat 


groups of 








A New, Unvulcanized 
of Resin and Rubber 


10:05 a.m.—12 


Composition 
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Having Unusual Toughness. H. 3S. Sell 
and R. J. McCutcheon, Goodyear. 

The rubber and the plastics industries are 
showing increasing interest in thermoplas- 
tic compounding materials having high im 


pact strength, high softening temperatures. 
and a range of flexibility and rigidity. E1 


been made to achieve these quali 


blends ot astomers 


rts have 


hrough resins and elk 








Cured blends, requiring curing cycles and 

disposition of cured scrap, have obvious 
disadvantages, I having 
all the desire ] indeed 
‘o date, only one 


styrene- 
acrylonitrile resin Is of 
mmercial importance 
Recently another blend of a r 
: ; 











elastomer Was developed 
€ t id w! ch has severa ( 
roperties. This blend combines a new typ 
tf styrene resin (Pliotuf NGS8&85C) 
loroprene ibber. Blended in prope . 
ging 1 NK) resin and 10 of ne 
ene to as v as 40 of resin and 6 
coprene wily s ks is obtaine 
i snow inge 1 stiffness th 
ip aching yivstyvrene t ne Ipproac 
g Ive 1eN€ l rdditio the SHOW 
tstandi toug ess and 12 leat dis 
l\ esistant to 1m] 
it mwas —20° | 
g techniques used i 
¢ oe the desirable 





ndicating that 
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erred W hese blends 1s 
~ lends may epared and 1 

( ventional yber ) asti 
( t the NAV " ¢ t ed hy 


10:30 a.m.—l3. Comparison of Meth- 


ods of Accelerated Aging of Latex 
Foam Rubber. T. H. Rogers and H. H 
ell paakeas (a0) dvea 





10:50 


i.m.—14. Load-Carrying Capac- 
ity of Latex Foam ay r. A. 
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Using these 
guratior weight has been investi- 
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gated, and it has been found that for any 
specified hardness the required weight of a 
foam rubber article can be reduced by: (1) 
increasing core pin diameter, (2) decreas- 


ing pin spacing, and (3) decreasing the 
thickness of the top sheet. 
Use of certain synthetic rubber latices 


cold GR-S), or a mixture of synthetic 


and natural latices, will also result in a 
lighter article meeting the prescribed hard- 
ness specications 


11:10 
11:20 


Business Meeting. 
Charles Goodyear Lec- 


a.m 


a.m. 


ture: The Future of Rubber. John T. 
Blake 
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9:00 a.m.—13. High Polymer Training 
and Research at the University of 
Michigan. L. M. Hobbs, University ot 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

At the | ersity of oe high 
polymer ¢ >to semors and 
ar iduate pooner e the 
physical, ¢ . and engineer 

Je Courses in the 
emical Engineering have 
extended to combine 


AURENCE, PRESIDING 


urses are 
studet 
hemical 
Ing aspects of the 
Department of ( 
heen intens! and 
the study of the tundamental features © 
polyme molecular structure, and 
intermolecular attractive forces with ap 
pratsal of fabrication methods and the prop- 
erties of high polymers as engineering 
naterials. Students with interests 1 
chemistry, physics, or 
phase ot 





rizat 1On, 


| es 
ASIC 


Us 


\arlt 





engineering cal select i high 
polymer study as an area for 
tion tor advanced degrees. 


Funds tot a and equipme! t tor 


specializa 












tundamet ‘eg researeh ol ubber have beet 
wided | from the Goodyear com- 
any to the Michigan Memorial-Phoenix 
Project. Several assistantships and tel- 
‘ vshups lave | established. The em- 
yhasis of this re rch is being placed 
the molecula tructural features 





influence the internal friction of rub 


Vl 

ver, and attention is devoted to the effects 
polymerization variables and fabricatior 
+ ] ] 

( ds 0 al pl 





9:20) a.m.—16. Mercaptans (or Thiols) 
in Polymerizations: A Review with 


Recent Developments. A. H. Krause, 


entucky Synthetic Rubber Corp... Louts- 
ville. Ky 
TI a descriptiot 
eactlons of mer 


with —oletins 
Ns, forming normal 
the presence ot 
products. The 
polymerization re 


ut their 











mecton Is as gulators modifiers 

They improve very much the processability 
nd solubility the resulting polymers 

Mercaptans act through tree radical mech 
nism as chain transfer agents. They 
terminate the growth of one polymer chai 
with their end hydrogen and start anothe 

hain with the mercaptyl] radical 

havior of primary and tertiary met 

c s in butadiene-styrene copolymeriza- 
tions at 30 and 3° C. (hot and cold rub 
ber) is also covered. The importance OF the 
( entration of mercaptans at the locus of 
reaction is discussed. Disappearance rates 
1! mercaptans vary with type, agitation, 
pH, fatty acid or rosin soaps. Primary 
mercaptans disappear taster than tertiary 
mercaptans. Tertiary dodecyl mercaptan 
disappears at a faster rate than tertiary 
tetradecyl] and hexadecyl mercaptan. In 
cluded also is a discussion of the deter- 
mination of residual mercaptan. Other 


stepwise additior 
the molecular 


covered are the 
control 


subjects 
ay mercaptans to 





weight for a more uniform product over 
a wider conversion range, side reactions 
of mercaptans, other polymerizations with 
mercaptans, and patent literature of poly- 
merizations with mercaptans, including 
about 30 references. 


9:45 am.—l7. Molecular Weights of 
Emulsion Polydienes. M. Morton, = 
ernment Laboratories, University of Akr 
Akron, Ohio. 


In the polymerization of dienes, th 
cross-linking reaction can be expected t 
have a marked influence on the molecular 
weight distribution, leading finally to the 
formation of insoluble polymer networks 
Such a reaction should have a relatively 
small effect on the number-average mole- 
cular weight, but a large effect on th 
weight-average molecular weight. 

Studies of the emulsion polymerizatior 
ot butadiene, isoprene, and chloroprene 
have contirmed the above hypothesis. The 
number-average molecular weights have 
been found to agree fairly well with those 
predicted from the kinetics of the system 


1 


and were found to depend largely on the 
initiator and/or modifier used. However 
the viscosity-average molecular weights 
have been found to be dependent largely 


on the extent of the cross-linking reaction 


Thus isoprene has been found to have a 
much smaller cross-linking rate during 
polymerization than butadiene: — while 


higher rate. 
cross-linking rate 
ratio found for 


chloroprene shows a 
These differences in 
are retlected in the M, Ma 


the above three polymers. Thus, instead 
of the theoretical value of 2-3 to be ex- 
pected in the absence of cross-linking, the 
actual values rise to 5-10, depending or 


the monomer used and the polymerizatior 
temperature. The onset ot gelation, as ex- 


pected, s governed by both factors, 1.e., the 
serine weight and the cross-linking 
rate, and is therefore a function of the 


system, the polymeriza- 
and the particular diene 


initiator-moditier 
tion temperature, 


10:15 a.m.—l&. Sodium Formaldehyde 
Sulfoxylate as Reducing Agent in Low- 
Temperature GR-S_ Polymerization. 
R. W. Brown, ©. V. Bawn, E. B. Hansen 

H. Howland, United States Rubber ( 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

\ new recipe tor polymerizing GR-S at 
low temperatures, composed of an organi 
hydroperoxide, sodium formaldehyde | sul- 
foxylate, and an iron salt complexed witl 
the tetrasodium salt of ethylene diamine 
tetra-acetic acid, has been developed. Wit! 
disproportionated rosin soap as emulsifier 
and diisopropyl benzene hydroperoxide as 
Nidant, reaction times of two to 13 hours 
to 600% conversion at 5° ©. were obtained 
by varying FeSO4y7HsO from 0.060-. t 
0.003-part per 100 parts of monomers. Low 


peroxide and sulfoxylate levels gave good 
rates of polymerization, indicating appre- 
ciable savings in commercial production 


Activator make-up was simplitied compared 
to that for the ferro-pyrophosphate recipes 
used in most of the present low-tempera- 
ture GR-S production. This change results 
in improved uniformity in ee 
rates and in the final Be sha Pilot-p 

and preliminary plant scale trials have ser 





stantiated laboratory data. 
In high solids latex recipes the new actt- 
vator system showed promise of giving 


more fluid and lighter colored latices, whic! 
should improve the appearance of products 
fabricated from the latex and also extend 
the use of low-temperature latex to some 
ields where it is not now usable because of 
discoloration. Reaction rates were adjusted 
to almost any desired level varying the 
amount of complexed iron. 


10:30 a.m. Non-Discoloring Sta- 
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bilizers for ww S. B. A. Hunter, R. R. 
Barnhart, R. Provost, United States 
Rubber Co. 

Natural Tevea rubber is stabilized against 
pores deterioration by the presence of 

ally occurring antioxidants. Likewise. 
un mnvulcanized synthetic rubber polymer of 
the butadiene-styrene class (GR-S)_ re- 
quires the presence of stabilizers for protec- 
tion against environmental deterioration 
factors. GR-S is very susceptible to heat 
deterioration during manufacture of the 
polymer and particularly during hot proc- 
essing When being fabricated into rubber 
products unless an effective stabilizer is 
present. The benetits of the stabilizer ap- 
pear as positive protection against heat 
nification during manufacture and stor- 
aye — especially as protection against the 
deterioration of the ultimate properties ot 
the vulcanizate which results from heat 
degradation of the polymer during hot mill- 
ing and processing. 

Several conventional rubber antioxidants 
are effective stabilizers but are badly dis- 
coloring. Non-discoloring stabilizers have 
heen introduced which vary widely in their 
effectiveness. Data are presented comparing 
the etfects of a number of GR-S stabilizers 
that have seen commercial use in the United 
States. Particular attention has been given 
to non-discoloring types. Advantages of the 

alkylated aryl phosphite, class of stabilizers 
are seen in resinification data, control of 
gel build-up, and prevention of wide Mooney 
viscosity variations during heating or hot 
processing and are particularly evident in 
the retention of the physical properties in 
vulcanizates from polymers subjected to 
processing heat 


10:55 am.—20. Solution Coatings of 
Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene. R. H. 
Sudekum, du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Chlorosulfonated polyethylene has been 
found to have outstanding resistance to 
ozone and many chemicals and to have good 
colorability and weather resistance. These 
properties combined with good adhesion to 
a variety of materials make it an excellent 
polymer for flexible, protective, and deco- 
rative coatings. Rubber articles that crack 
because of ozone and sunlight can be pro- 
tected with coatings which are resistant to 
abrasion and have elongation. The 
staining materials in most black rubber 
vulcanizates can be prevented from discol- 
ring the coatings by the incorporation of 
aluminum powder and large amounts of 
colorants in the solution. These solution 
coatings can be prepared by standard tech- 
niques. Since the chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene has good solubility in aromatic 
hydrocarbons, solutions containing up to 
25% solids can be used. A higher solids 
content can be obtained from a dispersion 
n a non-solyent medium. 

The coatings can be applied by brushing, 
spraying, or spreading. They have been 
used to coat rubber, fabrics, metals, and 
masonry. Sponge rubber door and window 
seals and reclaim automotive floor mats 
have been successfully protected and deco 
rated. 

Uneured chlorosulfonated 
has sufficient strength to be used for clear 
lacquers. Since these lacquers have very 
high elongations and retain their ozone re- 
sistance, they are being tested for coatings 
of balloons, boots, and toys. 


11:20 a.m.—21. Blends of Chlorosul- 
fonated Polyethylene with Butadiene- 
Acrylonitrile Copolymers. F. F. Holub, 
R. A. Hutchinson, W. J. Remington, du 
Pont. 

Chlorosulfonated polyethylene, when prop- 
erly vulcanized, possesses mz iny outstanding 
Properties including unusual durability on 
exposure to ozone, oxygen, heat, and 


good 


polyethylene 
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weather. \Vulcamizea putadiene-acrylonitrile 


copolymers, on the other hand, have 
achieved wide recognition because of their 
outstanding oil resistance. It has been 
shown that these elastomers are mutually 


varying their concentra- 
ozone 


compatible, and by 
tion in blends, varying 
and oil resistance can be obtained. In ad- 
dition, by suitable blending, good low 
temperature properties and heat, abrasion, 
and flex resistance may be obtained. Blends 


degrees ot 


containing more than 25% chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene possess a usel ful degree ot 
ozone resistance and are of particular in- 
terest. Oil resistance is largely a function 


total 
‘asIng 


content in the 
with incre 


of the acrylonitrile 
elastomer and improves 
nitrile concentration. 

The curing system tor 
quires new compounding systems because 
ot the differences in the chemical structure 
of the individual elastomers. The best vul- 
canizates are obtained when litharge is em- 
ployed as the curing agent tor the chloro- 
sulfonated polyethylene and as the accelera- 
tor-activator for the acrylonitrile rubber. 
It is possible to bring out the best char- 
acteristics of both elastomers by variations 
in the concentration of sulfur, accelerator, 
and filler. 


these blends re- 


11:40 a.m. Adhesives for Chloro- 
sulfonated Polyethylene. G. H. Bow- 
ers, I. D. Roche, R. C. Baker, du Pont. 

The combination of colorat ility and dura- 
bility found in chlorosulfonated polyethyl- 
ene is unique in the elastomeric field. To 
take advantage of these properties it is 
often necessary to bond this elastomer to 
itself and to other materials. This paper 
discusses the characteristics of some. of 
these bonds. 

‘hlorosulfonated polyethylene = composi- 
tions have been bonded to various metals. 
using both commercial and newly developed 
adhesives. These bonds are c apable of with- 
standing prolonged immersion in hot water. 

In some formulations, chlorosultonated 
polyethylene, like other ydracestions con- 
taining chlorine, can liberate HCl and cause 
the degradation of the fabric with which it 
is in contact. This fabric tendering is pre- 
vented by the use of MgO in the adhesive 
curing system. Chlorosulfonated polyethyl- 


ene can be bonded to Dacron (polyester 


tiber), Orlon (acrylic fiber), and nylon, 
using an adhesive based on the polymer 
itself. 


\n adhesive based on chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene will bond this elastomer to 
itself and to the common elastomers with 
good strength. Both room and elevated 
temperature strengths of these bonds are 
good. Using a room temperature cure, vul- 
canized chlorosulfonated polyethylene can 
be bonded to itself with a strength equal 
to the tear strength of the vulcanizate 





Rubber Compounding 
Lecture Series 
HE second group of lectures on basi 
rubber compounding techniques = be 
held in the John Marshall Law School, 
Chicago, Ill. Sponsored by the Chicago 


Rubber Group’s educational committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Bert Vandermar, 
the course will be similar to the successful 


series recently completed in which lectu 
ers from various fields spoke. Besides the 
location change there will be an attempt 
to improve the integration of the various 
lectures with an overall instruction pattern 
The course is expected to begin about the 
third week in September; the fee will be 
approximately $20 


Synthetic Rubber Specification 
Changes 


Synthetic 


Corp., has 


HE Othce ot kubber, Recor 

struction linance 
the following changes in the catalog, 
“Specitications for Government Synthetic 
! Edition—October I, 


announced 


Rubbers—Revised 


1952”: addition of specifications for GR-S 
1703, -1704, -1705, -1706, -1707, -1708, -1709 
1710, -1711, -1712, and -1801; removal 


1101 


spe cifications for GR S-1008 1017, 
-O0): and revisio1 


1102, GR-I-14, -16, 
of the specifications for GR-S-1005 and | 
(Determni lath Properti . 


Section D-4 
ate Cor mpoun li 1g NReEcipes } 


Vulcaniz 





The compoul ids for \ ich the specifica 
tions have been pale are ho longer 
in production. The change in Section l)-4 
involves the addition of an oil miastet 


batch recipe. The above changes are a re 
sult of two separate announcements trom 
the RFC dated 2/16/53 and 7 1/53 


Rubber Technology Courses 
by Fisher 


HE TLARGI Rubber Tec 

dation of the University 
California, by TI 
geles Rubber Group, Ine and USC, pre 
sented two courses in rubber chemistry and 
during the ¥§ 1953. Bot! 
a two-l wur ser 
graduate course, will again be 





co-sponsored 


technology Spring 
these courses, 


a three-hour 


given in the fall semester ot this veal by 

Harry L. Fisher, director of the Founda 

tion and | professor ot rubber technology. 
The senior course covers the chemistry 


itural and synthetic 
covers the 
detail and 

very Fc 


ind technology of 
rubbers: the graduate course 
material, but in 
seminar work on 


same greater 
also includes 
cently published ar 

given in the evening in order that men 
from industry may addition, 
rubber laboratory course will be given i 
which approximately $40,000 worth of lab 
oratory equipment and testing apparatus 
will be available: also, non-commercial re- 


i Joth courses are 





search work will be carried out when de- 
sired properly qualitied students in this 
course 





International Diploma 
for Rubber Technicians 


HE International Education Committee, 

at a recent meeting in Paris, France, 
decided to establish an International Di 
ploma for Rubber Technicians; such di 
awarded upon satisfactory 
standard examination to be 
paateerny countries 


ploma to be 
passage Of a 


given in each of the 


on the same date each vear. Prelimin 
legotiations had led to an <anebeiens to 
establish an equal technical level duca 


tion in all Hlaborating countries on a 
standard comparable to that of the Licer 

tiateship of the Institution ot the Rubber 
Industry in London, England. General 
has now been reached regarding 
requirements in preliminary and_ profe 

sional education, using the examination set 
hy the IRI as the basis tor the Diploma 
Award. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, Belgium, Western Germany 
Switzerland, Italy, and Great Britain are 
expected to introduce the scheme into their 
countries before the end of 1954. 


agreement 
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ASTM Annual Meeting in Atlantic City Well Attended; Committee D-11 and 17 


HE fitty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society tor Testing Mate- 
rials was held in Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing the week of June 28, with Chalfonte 





Hall as 


ao Wee 





hnical 1 includ- 
D-11 on Rubber 
Ss were presel ted 
‘An Excursior 
vy lrederick D 
il i ul iCal ( 
the Department of Chemistry and poate 


the American 
sear Lal ratory at Carnegie Institute of 
lechnology ; tl 
ice pre sident 
1 pi ient, 


ica, on “Micron 






























Leslie ( Bea Irecto 
tiie ny Ics SOC 
Vac 1 Oil ¢ ted t 
t the Society ( Hi 
Fe vs, directo engine 2 t 
research department, Detroit Edis 
Co., was elected vice pre sident 
Committee D-11 Meeting 
The meeting of Committee D-11 Rub 
eT and Rubber-Like Materials was he 
the morning of July 3, with Sin Collier 
Ma wille Corp. pre g and s 
Siste ] A \\ ( “pente Phe B. I 
(,00dric Ci secretar\ 
Mr. Collier first asked that the members 
stand for a noment t sil i 
the memory of | ley, 
Mit ung & Mtg. | G 
Firestone Tire & ] ; 
bi of whom had died recent] e) 
ney had been chairmar suhe > 
1 Adhesion Tests Mr. Cashi i ee 
chairman of a section of subcommittee 17 
mn Hardness, Set d eep 
It was then announce that K. F. Cul- 
ison, G odrich, had accepted the chair- 
manship of subcommittee 3 on Rubber 
] 1 and that H. H. Irvin, Marbo 
( had accepted the chairmanship of 
subcommittee 20. 


R D. Stiehler, Nationa Bureau 


Standards, and le ader of the \merica 
delegation at the June neetin 1 Paris 
IF rance, of the il Standards O 





ganization, was complimented on his work 











at this meeting in connection with ISO 
lec cal Committee 45 on Rubber. It was 
pointed out, however, that \STM Con 
mittee D-11 was the appointed representa 
tive of the American Standards Associa itl 
ofhcial American organization member of 
ISO. It was also necessary to provide at 


Committee D-11 as 
ISO action,” 
subcommittee was 
ler as chairmar 
‘ontrol of 
mem- 


me represe 


other subcommittee in 
the “American group for 
the torm ] 


: and 
ation of such a 
approved, with Dr. Stiel 
Committee E-11 or 
M: iterials has 


} 


Quality ( 
established associate 
re rships and has asked for 
tive each from the several other 
technical committees to act as liaison ; 
on problems of the particular technica 
committees. It was agreed that J. D aserg 
United States Rubber Co., and chairman of 
D-11's subcommittee 28 on quality contr 
should become an e member of 
Committee FE-11. . 
Certain errors in the 











associate 


printing of 


Man 





December, 1952. issue of the D-1] i 
were mentioned. D15-52T, Physical Test- 
ing of Rubber Products, section 5a. has 


natural rubber 
whiting loaded com- 


standard formulae for four 
compounds, and the 


pound does not show any accelerator con- 
tent. One part of be = gear disulfide 
} sald} nd ' a 

should be used. D746-52T, Brittleness Tem- 
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Subcommittees Meet 


paragraph 5, on “Test 
tolerance for the 


should 


Plastics, 
gives the 
as 0.015-inch, it 


perature of 
specimens, 
width of 
be 0.15-inch. 

\ cell-type 


specimens 
speci- 

with 
Was on 


oven conforming to the 
cation E95-52T, Cell-Type Oven 
Controlled Rates ot Ventilation, 
display during the meeting 

A new policy beled out by ( 
D-11 at the Atlantic City ‘ 


ot lavINng one or more papers 1 






‘ommittee 
Was that 
matters 


meeting 


+ +) 


t interest to the committee presented at 
the regular D II meeting \ccordingly, a 
paper entitled, * damental Principles of 
Interlaboratory re sts,’ by John Mandel, 
NBS, was a feature of this meeting 


dealt with the ele- 


Mr. Mandel’s talk 


mentary principles underlying interlabora- 
tory tests. The basic principles l 
same as those und e rlyit 12 tests 1 


their 
Vior of measurements 


given of the beh 


aboratory and have 








ivior 





mental observations both individually 
llectively. The laws of their behavior 
» of statistics hich enables 
of observations to be sum- 


measures, f01 
1 deviation. 


statistical 
nd standar¢ 








t 
| of two or more methods, 
e concept of sensitivity. was presented 
This concept takes into account both the 
‘ ducibility of measurement and the dif 
erence 1 values obtained for different 
s npies 


must be con 


Another factor that 

















iny test Is systematic error or bi 

s shown how the design of experiment 
can detect systematic errors and eliminate 
their eff m the con lsons In 
me is rested 

In designing an interlaboratory test, t 
urpose of the test must always be borne 

mind. Those elements that can best. he 
studied within a single laboratory should] 
not be included. An interlaboratory test is 
t costly and inefficient research tool and 
therefore s] ould be preceded by exploratory 
tests in a single laboratory to determine 
exact techniques and the conditions it test. 


efficient in- 
should 


developed, an 
designed. It 
variations in materials 
that may be expected in order that valid 
mparisot instruments, techniques, and 
thoratories under conditions most likely to 
he encountered in practice n ay be obtained. 
In summary, it \ said that the science 
f statistics is a tool that the scientist or 
technologist nif ean in his 


\fter the test is 
erlaboratory 
include the widest 


} 
test can be 


t 
so 


Was 


can use to 





daily work objective of statistics is 
to give a maximum of valid information 
with a minimum of ad The application 
i statistics to interlaboratory tests is par- 
ticularly rewarding hec: ause ot the costli 
ness and complexity of such tests 


\STM at which 
‘ipate is to be 
Washington, 


meeting of 
D-11 will parti 
Hotel Shoreham, 
1 to 5, 1954 


The next 
Committee 
held at the 
February 


D-11 Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee 5—Wire and Cable. 
John T. Blake, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., chairman. The proposed specification 
for polyethylene was discussed at length 


and was accepted, with modifications, for 
letter balloting in the subcommittee. It was 
oted to make D27-52T, Specitications for 


I isulated Wire and Cable: Class AO, 30% 
He ved Rubber Compound, more concise by 
eliminating everything but the physical and 
electrical require ments. a was also voted to 
submit the draft of the butyl rubber speci- 


cation to letter ballot. The new drafts ot 
the proposed constructional specifications 
for the several natural and synthetic rub- 
ber wire and cable compounds are also to 
be letter balloted. 

The new draft of D470-52T, Methods of 
Testing Rubber Insulated Wire and Cable, 
was discussed, and this draft will be letter 
balloted. 

Several items were referred to the spec 
fication section for study. 

Subcommittee 6—Packings. F. C. 
Thorn, Garlock Packing Co., chairman. 
The section on rubber sheet packing, 
hei ided by J. E. McGraw, General Electric 
Co., alicaiial a dratt of a proposed speci- 
fication for circulation within the subcom- 
mittee. It is hoped that the finished dratt 
may be reported to Committee D-11 at the 
next meeting. If so, it will be the first prod- 
uct specification to be sponsored by  sub- 
committee 6 1n 20 vears. 

Mr. Kapps, who replaced R. D. Farnum, 
F. D. Farnum Co., as one gp ot the sec- 
tion on relaxation testing of gaskets, read 
L progress: report satin the pittalls in- 
measurement of relaxation at 


{+ 


volved in the 


constant strain. This report will be dis- 
tributed within “the subcomunittee and will 
minimum requirements tor ac- 


uutline the 
curacy of strain gage readings, 
jig, timing of load application, 
size of specimen, ete. 
Subcommittee 7—Rubber Latices. 
G. H. Barnes, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co., chairman. Dr. Stiehler reported on 
: 1 


rigidity of 
shape and 


matters pertaining to rubber latices dis- 
cussed at the Paris International Stand- 
ards meeting. 

In connection with mechanical stability 


determinations, a change in the mean di- 
ameter of the test container in D1076-52T, 
Specifications and Tests for Natural Rub- 
I from 2.31 inches to 2.28 inches, 


that ASTM and 


ver Latex, 
is being recommended so 
ISO standards will agree. 

It was reported that [SO is in agreement 
with the methods in D1076-52T for the 
sampling of bulk latex. The subcommittee 
is recommending that the description of 
the sampler used be removed from D1076- 
32T. but otherwise the method be left as 
now written. The method proposed by ISO 
for sampling of drums was discussed and 
considered inadequate. A section made up 
latex distributors was appointed 
to develop a more satisfactory method. 

E. G. Partridge, American Anode, Inc., 
reported on a method for the determination 
cured latex 


of three 


of the physical properties of 
films. Several minor changes were sug- 
vested, and after further checking, a re- 


vised method will presented to the sub- 


committee. 

Specification limits for Cu, Mn, and Ke 
content of latices were discussed, and since 
this problem is related to methods of ané ily- 
sis, samp les of latex for analysis will he 
submitted to subcommittee 11 on Chemical 

Analysis, and a section from subcommittee 
;* will work with subcommittee 11 on this 
problem. 

No. satisfactory method for the deter- 
mination of chemical stability has been de- 
veloped to date. A new method was pro- 
posed hy General Latex & Chemical Co., 
and a task group was formed to investigate 
this matter. 

It was decided to continue the specifica- 
tion limit of 400 seconds for mechanical 
stability in D1076-52T. John McGavack, 
U. S. Rubber, suggested an improved 
method of determining the end point of this 
test which involved dipping an 80-mesh 
metal screen into the latex during the test. 
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He will distribute a write-up of the method 
to members of the subcommittee. f 
determination otf 


[wo methods for the 
the density of latex were submitted. and 
it was decided to recommend both meth- 


ods for adoption, one as a_ preferred 
method, and the other as an alternate. 

Subcommittee 8—Nomenclature and 
Definitions. Harry L. Fisher, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, chairman. 
About 1,800 words have been assembled ior 
definition and explanation, of which about 
950 are now detined. It is expected that the 
remaining 850 will be completed and ready 
for publication by early fall. 

Subcommittee 11—Chemical Analy- 
sis. W. P. Tyler, Goodrich, chairman. 
The subcommittee voted to recommend to 
Committee D-11 the revision of two sec- 
tions of D297-50T, Chemical Analysis oi 
Rubber Products, dealing with the analysis 
of rubber compound ash, in order to cor- 
rect errors in the analytical method; the 
exact changes to be recommended are sub- 
ject to letter ballot of the subcommittee. 

A very complete summary of methods of 
analysis of organic mi iterials for traces of 
copper was a a task group leader, 
Norman Bekkedahl, S. The subcommit- 
tee made decisions Fev We the particular 
methods which should be included in the 
fortl 1coming testing program on crude nat- 
ural and synthetic rubbers and on natural 
rubber latex. 

Methods for the determination of man- 
ganese and iron in crude rubber and latex 
were also presented and tentatively ap- 
proved for use in the testing program. 

Subcommittee 12—Crude Natural 
Rubber. Norman Bekkedahl, chairman. 
The chairman announced that the two 
methods for the quantitative determination 
of harmful dirt in crude natural rubber re- 
ceived no negative votes in letter balloting 
in subcommittee 12 and Committee D-11. 

Dr. Stiehler reported on matters per- 
taining to crude natural rubber which were 
discussed at the recent ISO Paris meeting. 
Proposals on the sampling of crude natural 
rubber are to be presented at the next ISO 
meeting by both the United States and 
Great Britain. The storage of compounded 





rubber in a closed container prior to test- 
ing was considered satisfactory to avoid 
humidity effects. The United States is to 


submit a proposal for a Mooney cure test 
at the next ISO meeting. A working group 
consisting of France, United States, United 
Kingdom, and Netherlands was established 
to consider methods proposed by the 
Netherlands and the U nited States for the 
determination of dirt in crude natural 
rubber. 

A paper on the effect of moisture on the 


rate of cure of natural rubber was pre 
sented by Rolla H. Taylor, formerly with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Subcommittee 12 is being assisted by sub- 
committee 28 in developing a procedure for 
sampling crude natural rubber, and by sub- 
committee 11 in developing quantitative 


procedures for determining Cu, Mn, and 
Fe in this rubber. 

Subcommittee 17—Hardness, Set, 
and Creep. Sherman R. Doner, Ray- 


bestos-Manhattan, Inc., chairman. C. K. 
Chatten, N. Y. Naval Shipyard, described 
and exhibited a newly designed stress re- 
laxation cell developed in his laboratory. 
He reported that to date the correlation of 
results had not been good and recommended 
that the subcommittee confine its work to 
developing a suitable test cell and proce- 


dure before conducting any more round- 
robin tests. 
The chairman reported that only one 


negative vote out of 129 cast was received 
on the change involving the use of cool jigs 
1 D395-52T, Compression Set of Vulcan- 
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ized Rubber. It was agreed that the com- 
mittee had proved the change sutticiently 


to override this one negative vote. 
T. O. Mathues, Inland Mig. Division, 
General Motors Corp., tentatively agreed 


to assume the chairmanship of the section 
on hardness testing instruments, left va- 
cant by the sudden death of C. G. Cashion. 

Dr. Stiehler reported on matters of in- 
terest to subcommittee 17 which had been 
discussed at the meeting of the ISO in 
Paris, as follows: 

1. Since the methods used in different 
countries for the determination of com- 
pression set differ so widely, a working 
group consisting of France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, United States, and the 
United Kingdom was established to study 
the effect of ratio of diameter to thickness 
of the specimen and the effect of confining 
or allowing free movement between speci- 
mens and compression plates. 

2. A copy of ISO/TC 43, “Second Draft 
Proposal for the Determination of Hard- 
ness,” was distributed. This draft has been 
approved by Technical Committee 45 of 
ISO and is awaiting final approval of the 
main ISO committee. Only a majority vote 


is required to make this a tentative ISO 
standard and such action seems — 
The subcommittee chairman pointed ¢ 


» desirability of eventually adopting the 
130 hardness standard as the ASTM 
standard, since the former is technically 
sound and would not materially affect our 


present conception of hardness values. 
F. N. B. Bennett, W. H. Wallace Co., 
Ltd., London, England, demonstrated and 


described both the bench-type and the 
portable-type hardness testing instruments 
patch est by his company. These in- 
struments read in ]1SO hardness units. 
Subcommittee 18—Flexing Tests. 
B. S. Garvey, Jr., Sharples Chemicals, 


Inc., chairman. Dr. Stiehler reported on 
matters of interest to subcommittee 18 re- 
sulting from the June ISO meeting in 
Paris. ISO. TC 45 has run two sets of 


comparative tests on age growth meas- 
urement. This work has been handled f 

the United States by the chairman of sub- 
committee 18 and is covered by a report 
submitted to the subcommittee. No change 
was suggested in this method of operation 
except for the possibility that two or three 
sets might be run in the United States. 

It was agreed in Paris to reduce the 
free length of the specimen to three inches 
and to report the kilocycles for crack 
growth in three steps: (a) from two to 
four minutes, (b) from four to eight min- 
utes, and (c) from eight to 12 minutes. A 
new drait of the proposed method is to be 
prepared for dead ition and trial before 
the next ISO meeting, in the Ae of 1954. 


In 1952 a section headed by Keene, 
U. S. Rubber, and including B ea Larsen 
and D. Baker, was appointed to investi- 


running de Mattia 
outdoors or in 


gate the possibility of 
flex tests, D430-51T, either 
an ozone cabinet. The section was not 
ready to report, but the extent of the dis- 
cussion indicated a continued interest in 
the subject. 


The discussion of the ISO work done 
in connection with D813-52T, Resistance 
of Vulcanized Rubber or Synthetic Elas- 


indicates increas- 
Several phases 


tomers to Crack Growth, 
ing interest in this method. 
were considered. 

It was decided to make no change in the 
free length of the specimen until a more 
complete report of ISO work is avail- 
able. The need 2 pine revision to 
make definite the free length of the speci- 
men was apparent, and Ross Shearer, Good- 
rich, will check with various laboratories 
and report their current practice before 
the next meeting. 


Variation in the length of the stroke is 
one method of varying the severity of the 
test, but no change is recommended at 
present. B. G, Labbe, Akron Government 
Laboratory, agreed to distribute copies of 
his report of January 16, 1952, on this sub- 
ject to the subcommittee. 

The present piercing tool is considered 
satisfactory, and a source of supply of this 
tool is being investigated. The possibility 
ot using a die set as a punching jig was 


suggested and will be investigated more 
fully. 
The possibility of using one or more ot 


the ASTM standard compounds for con- 
trol specimens was favorably received, but 
somewhat premature. 

Rather than establish a new section to 
conduct new tests in connection with D813- 
52T at this time, it was agreed that G. C. 
Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., should re- 
port on work he is doing and try to get 
reports from several other laboratories, in 
rder to obtain a basis for additional 
studies. 

There was considerable d 


was considered 


iscussion of the 


need desirability of D813-52T. The 
tire industry does not consider it a direct 
measure of tire quality, although it is used 
in evaluation work with varying emphasis 
depending on the company, time available, 
etc. The following conclusions were 
reached: (a) the test is not a precise one 
and does not correlate closely with service, 
(b) crack growth is a significant factor 
in the service of tires and other items, (c) 
this is the only test used at all widely, and 


(d) the method is important and should 
be kept and improved. 

Subcommittee 20—Adhesion Tests. 
H. H. Irvin, chairman. In view of the 
recent sudden death of L. E. Cheyney, 
former chairman of this subcommittee, the 
new chairman devoted much time to plan- 
ning future work of the subcommittee. The 
proposed revisions and purpose of the pres- 
ent program in connection with D429-47T, 
Adhesion of Vulcanized Rubber to Metal, 
reviewed. It was Nee that samples 


were 
of the now-standard A & B tests, as well 
as samples of the proposed revised tests, 
should be made up, and the relative merits 
of each determined. A description of the 
planned testing program involved is to be 
submitted, however, to subcommittee 28 on 


advance of any 


Methods in 


Both the planning of the test- 


Statistical 


actual work. 

ing program and the analysis of the final 
results will be worked out in conjunction 
with subcommittee 28. 


Dr. Stiehler reported on that part of the 
ISO meeting of interest to subcommittee 
20 and suggested that his report on these 
matters be reviewed. 

Subcommittee 21—Rubber Cements 
and Related Products. J. F. Anderson, 
Goodrich, chairman. Changes in D1205- 
52T, Tests for Brake Lining Adhesives yer 
Other Friction Materials, recommended < 
the March meeting were presented to “tes 
mittee D-11 for approval. 

G. W. Koehn, Armstrong Cork Co., re- 
ported for the section responsible for the 
revision of section 16 of D1205-52T, on 


flow testing of aged bonding tape and ce- 
ment film. Some data have been obtained 
using the Mooney viscometer over a tem- 


250 to 400° F., and work 
is also in progress on a “dead load” test. 

A. J. Kearfott, GM Corp., reported that 
he has obtained an impact machine suitable 
for testing metal to metal bonds and that 
he should have some data to report by 
the next meeting. 

R. G. Westerman, Ford Motor Co., sug- 
gested a bend test be added to D1205-52T, 
for use with very thin friction material 
sections where shear testing cannot be per- 
formed. A section headed by Mr. Wester- 
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Fabrics. 


used in acceptance work 


lly 
materials. 


vhich are norm: 
for rubber-like 
Roger Boyd, Bakelite Corp., and liats 
between Committee D-20 on Plastics and 
Committee D-11 on Rubber, also reviewed 
this controversy between D746 and D7. 
and = the acceptance by D-20 
Mr. Keen's proposal. 
e ahh es corel changes 1 
will be submitted by D-11 to 
subject to letter ballot in D-11, with 
eral refinements 11 agp included. 
Dr. Hanson, section chairman on 
| driven brittle 


enoid f the motor 
tester, reported that the results of a 
little difference: 


round-robin test showed 

between these two types He recommended 
that no changes be made in [D746-52T at 
this time. Unexpected variability in data 
obtained on the motor driven equipment, 
as reported by Mr. Hanson, will be in- 
vestigated further by Bruce Lewis, Tinius 
Olsen Testing Machine Co. 

Both F. L. Graves, American Cyanamid 
and Dr. Hanson pointed out that over 
loading the solenoid machine could lead to 
erroneous results. This overloading was 
hrought about by an error in D746-52T as 
printed in the December, 1952, D-11 ASTM 
manual with regard to widths 
and type required with the Scott Testers 
device. The correct text for the methor 
vhich specifies 10 T-50 specimens appears 
11 the D-20 manual and Part 6 of the bound 
volume of the 1952 ASTM Standards. D1 
Han also reported that the effect o 
alternating current on the speed of the 
solenoid action was insignificant. 

Subcommittee 
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26 — Processibility 
Tests. Rolla H. help ace Scott Testers, 
Inc., chairman. The subcommitte chairma: 
reviewed [TSO TC 45 document 178) or 
Mooney viscosity and included his con 
ments concerning the inadequacy of the 

thod proposed in this document 

Dr. Stiehler reported that in view of 
thove comments and other action taken 
the American delegation at the June ISO 
meeting in Paris, ISO agreed to post 
pone action the proposed method for 
the Mooney viscometer until such time as 
the arious delegations could bring then 
ideas into more general agreement. 

Dr. Stiehler also urged that subcommittee 
26 prepare a document on the Mooney vis 
cometer for presentation at the next ISO 
meeting. He urged further that this docu 
ment contain opinions regarding the suit 
ability of the radially grooved rotors and 
one-piece dies recommended by the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards. The chairmai 
subcommittee 26 was authorized to pre 
pare such a document. 

Subcommittee 27—Resilience. E. G. 
Kimmich, Goodyear, — The sul 
committee is to survey the degree to whic! 
the various torced i tests are being 
used and the amount of confidence placed 
in the results of such tests. 
| section on the Yerzley oscillograp 

been studying two proposals tor 

in D945-52T, Mechanical Proper- 

the Yerzley Oscillograph, that. 1s. 
allowance for creep during test, 
reducing the thickness of the 
specimen to increase the stress during test 

1 section requests the opinion of mem- 
bers of Committee D-11 and others as t 
the desirability of the creep allowance 11 
view of the increased in calculating 
the results, and the general desirability of 
increasing shear stress to 90 psi. 

Four errors have been found in Figures 
5 and 6 in the latest printing of D945-5211 
and editorial corrections were requested 

The section investigating the use of the 
rebound pendulum for resilience, D1054- 
49T, for very hard rubbers (90 duromete: 
and above) reported that reduction of vi 
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bration by ‘reducing the angle from which 

the pendulum is released does not increase 

the accuracy of testing rubbers in this hard- 

ness range. Consideration is being given 

to limiting the rubber hardness for which 

cr a determinations should be ex- 
cted. 

” Subconmnittos 28—Statistical Qual- 
ity Control. John D. Heide, chairman. 
Dr. Stiehler reported that, the ISO would 
give consideration to statistical errors of 
testing at its meeting in 1955 or 1956. 

Dr. Stiehler reported also on the par- 
tial analysis of the data of subcommittee 
= on the aging of rubber. The data on the 
interlaboratory aspects of the test produced 
weligible results. The analysis of the data 
on the change of tensile and modulus of 
GR-S stocks with aging produced no con- 
clusions. The analysis of the data on the 
change of the ultimate elongation of GR-S 
on aging indicated that the decrease in 
elongation is proportional to the square root 
of time. A method for predicting the effect 
of natural aging on elongation by means 
of accelerated tests was proposed. The data 
and the report will be returned to subcom- 
mittee 15 for use in the analysis of the data 
on other types of rubber. 

Mr. Irvin, chairman of subcommittee 20 
on adhesion tests, requested assistance in 
setting up a round-robin test program for 
the evaluation of proposed changes in 
methods of determining rubber to metal ad- 
hesion. The problem was assigned to a task 
group. 

\ task group, composed of Stiehler, Car- 
penter, Proctor, Peakes, and Monks, will 
investigate the write-up of Committee E-11 
on interlaboratory testing to determine its 
— to the work of Committee D-11. 

task group, composed of Cameron, 
Bekkedsh Dahlstrom, and Wood, will 
work with subcommittee 12 on the prob- 
lem of the proper method of sampling crude 
natural rubber. Necessary data will he sup- 
plied on request by subcommittee 12. 


Meeting of Committee E-1, 
Task Group B 


A meeting of Task Group B of Commit- 
tee E-1 was held July 1. Mr. Havenhill is 
also chairman of this task group. 

F. M. Gavan, Armstrong Cork, chairman 
of the section on stiffness and brittleness, 
reported on the discussion among Commit- 
tee D-11, Committee D-20, and SAE- 
ASTM Technical Committee A, and Task 
Group B, which took place at the sugges- 
tion of P. J. Smith, of the ASTM. head- 
quarters staff, on the matter of the re- 
quest for a “go-no-go” section in D746- 
52T. Mr. Boyd, of D-20, pointed out the 
value of the statistical brittleness tempera- 
ture used in D746-52T. The proposal of 
Mr. Keen (see report of subcommittee 25, 
above ) fora “go-no-go” provision in D746- 
52T is recommended to D-20 by E-1. 

Mr. Chatten and L. E. Carlson, General 
Tire & Rubber Co., discussed the Navy's 
——— that the definition of M be changed 
to take into account the mass of the arm 
and bending plate Q in D747-50. It was 
agreed that the request should be referred 
to Committee D-20, which has jurisdiction 
over this method. 

Mr. Shearer circulated his report on the 
round-robin on hardness testing which in- 
volved seven different hardness instruments, 
four stocks, and temperatures from 78 to 

80° F. Fair correlation of the instru- 
ments was shown; however, it was pointed 
out in the report that the effects of creep 
would not be the same, and good correla- 
tion could not be expected. 

_T. A. Werkenthin, Navy Bureau of 
Ships, presented statistical data on Bureau 
of Ships low-temperature hardness tests 
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indicated 
hardness 


variety of stocks which 
correlation of the various 
testers, such as Shore, Olsen, Rex, etc. 
Subsequent discussion revealed that addi- 
tional calculations are required to develop 
conversion formulae for use with the results 
obtained by the different machines. If sat- 
isfactory conversion formulae can be de- 
veloped, they may be of great value. 

Mr. Gavan reported that A. C. Webber 
would prepare an analysis of the different 
instruments used for the brittleness test, 
preparatory to the round-robin test which 
will be made later if considered advisable. 

{r. Gavan also reported that F. S. 
Conant, Firestone, had prepared and cir- 
culated copies of a report on the stiffness 
round-robin. When all comments have been 
received, the final draft will be submitted 
for publication. 


SAE-ASTM Technical Committee 
on Automotive Rubber 


lor a 
good 


A brief report on the activities of SAE- 
ASTM Technical Committee on Automo- 
tive Rubber was made by J. J. Allen, Fire- 
stone, secretary of that committee. 
Technical Committee A has had one meeting 
since March, on June 17 in Detroit, Mich 

Three letter ballots have been taken as 
tollows (1) The SAE Recommended 
Practice for Bench Leakage Test for Oil 
Seals for Rotating Shafts received 14 af- 
firmative votes, no negative votes, and 15 
not voting. The specification 1s to be pub- 
lished by SAE only. (2) The various re- 
visions of ASTM D1170-51T, Non-Metallic 
Gaskets, received 14 to 16 affirmative votes, 
no negative votes, and 15 to 17 not voting 
It was recommended that the revisions be 


Committee 
desirabil- 


submitted to letter ballot) in 

D-11. (3) letter ballot on the 
ity of preparing a manual ot laboratory 
test procedures received 11 affirmative 
votes, 13 negative hea and six not voting 
No further work is therefore contemplated 
on this project. 

Section 1 is still working on its round- 
robin test to determine the reproducibility 
of the Yerzley oscillograph method for re- 
silience, D1207-52T, and is developing a 
proposed method for a practical test 01 
engine mounts. 

Section 2 on automotive bumpers will 
probably be reactivated when subsectior 
41 completes its work on a repeated im- 
pact test for determining fatigue life 

Section 3 is considering some revisions 
in the automotive hose specifics ations 

Section 4 reports that the field exposure 
tests on the weather aging of rubber prod- 
ucts are now well into the second year 
The accumulated data are now being ana 
lyzed. Subsection 4D is not planning any 
major changes in the compound tables in 
D735-52T, Rubber and Synthetic Rubber 
Compounds for Automotive and Aeronau- 
tical Use, other than some progressive 
revisions in the TA tables on silicone rub- 
bers. It is planned to change the water ab- 
sorption test from 168 hours at 158° F. to 
7) hours at 212° F. 

Section 6 is planning to review its aut 
motive V-belt specifications 

Section 13 on finishing standards for 
molded and extruded items has worked out 
a proposed met! hod for indicating the degree 
of trim or rind or mold overflow on vari- 
ous types of product and will provide a 
method of indicating this informatior 
product blueprints 





Panel Discussion on Machinery Maintenance 


At. PANEL discussion on * Maintenance 
Rubber Machinery” highlighted the 
afternoon technical session of the May 12 
meeting of The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., held at the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. J. Arensmeyer, Golden West Prod- 
ucts, Inc., acted as moderator of the dis- 
cussion, and the panel members were T. 
Cook, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; E. Daven- 
port, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; R. Hol- 
man, W. J. Voit Rubber Corp.; L. Kotich, 
Ohio Rubber Co.; V. Neschke, Kirkhill 
Rubber Co.; and M. Uhrich, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 
The evening dinner 
sored by United Rubber Corp., which do- 
nated 10 door prizes. After-dinner speaker 
was Hampton Pool, head coach of the Los 
\ngeles “Rams” professional football team, 
who also showed movies of its games. 


session was spon- 


Panel Questions and Answers 


Q. On large bull gears is it better 
to use a drip pan and light grease, or 
a tacky grease? 

A. Davenport. Under abnormal condi- 
tions, such as dirty or dusty conditions, ex- 
cessive loads, or excessive speeds, I would 
preter the drip pan and a light grease. We 
have been using this method on our Ban- 
burys for several years with good results. 
A good tacky asphalt-base grease, prop- 
erly used at the right time, will give good 
service. We have been using this type of 
erease for the last 25 years and haven't 
lost a gear yet. Obviously there is no set 
rule; a lot depends on the conditions under 
which the gears are operating. 

What types of ram packings 


are recommended for least maintenance 
of hydraulic presses? 

A. Holman. The standard U-packing 
made of molded neoprene, possibly reir 
forced at the heel with fabric, is probably 
the simplest, least expensive, and most ef- 
fective in the majority of The co 
dition of the ram and back-up ring is ofte 
more important than that of the packing 
because they retain the packing. Many other 
packings can be used on the rings, includ- 
ing a special impregnated all-fabric U-pack- 
ing, but the neoprene type 1s sufficient 11 
most instances. 

3. Q. What is the best method to 
check leakage in steam traps? 

A. Kotich. For a positive method | 
would recommend a “T” or “Y” on the 
downstream side of the trap, with a test 
valve installed in the “T” or “Y.” A valve 
should also be installed in the return header 
so that you can shut it off from the main 
header, open the test valve, and get a posi- 
tive collection from the trap. Theoretically 
you should be able to tell if there 1s any 
leakage just from the temperature of the 
return line on the downstream side of the 
trap, but [ am not satisfied with this method 
and do not think it will work in the aver 
For good trapping, of course, you 
should install a strainer ahead of the tray 
This is where most traps are faulty since 
people install them without strainers, and 
they soon show corrosion and leakage 

4. Q. Do you have a routine set-up 
to check traps periodically? 

A. Kotich. Yes; = make periodic col- 
lections and find much dirt ar corrosion 
that must be cleaned out despite the pres- 
strainers 
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5. Q. Is it satisfactory to return 
condensate to the boiler from vulcaniz- 
ers where the steam has been in con- 
tact with the curing rubber? 

A. Holman. | know of almost no in- 
stance where th ractice is successful 
The condensate 1s lly contaminated, 
nd it it is not w to risk cor 
taminating the boiler teed water 

A. Neschke. | have had tirst-h 


perience with this problem. We were hav- 












boiler trouble and tinally traced the 
dithculty to contamination of the steam co! 
densate being returned from the vulcanizers 

6. Q. For lubricating mills and cal- 
enders, gear boxes, etc., are greases 
and oils containing molybdenum disul- 
fide recommended over lubricants 
without this additive? 

A. Uhrich. Not heing familiar wit] 


this on peek I cal 








infe rm Nn. 5 eV salf advanta 
geous 1n ints used at high tempera 
tures or f SiOW-Moving ids. None 
the endors enthusiastic about using 
n num le as an additive to the 





general line wpricants 

Q. What changes are necessary, 
and what special maintenance prob- 
lems are involved on an extruder to 
make it suitable for running vinyl or 
rubber interchangeably ? 

















A. Neschke. It would be possible tu 
use the same m achine for extruding vinyls 
rubber, ia it 1s tt very practical 
ls are commonly used in granular 
d_ directly ver the top of the 
and extrude t that manner 
he ylasti S take ld d has t 
« eated t tem t es as 1g as 400 
| Rubbe ext ves a Pp yblen 
ling rather eating: the machines 
ave relatively ort barrels; and the t 
Vallable ied t the barrel, 1s « 
t t 300° F. It is sible to warn 
the invl or 1 mill eed it to the 
r le it t} 1s 1 ( t ture We 
ee IWEVE that ext s should be 
sp ally for vinyls ibbers, not 


8. Q. Would you say that it would 
be more practical to convert a plastics 
extruder for use on rubber by merely 
adding further cooling? 

A. Neschke. |] guess you could, but 
some plastics extruders are not adaptable 
to cooling; so this is a questionable pro- 
cedure 

9. Q. What relationship should main- 
tenance cost have to total sales? 

A. Uhrich. The rela it1O1 ship should be 


ero for the sake ot sales and_ profits 
\ctually, in our company, we do not te 
intenance cost in with sales. We use a 
nversion cost which covers manufactur 
materials costs. Of 
ur manufacturing 


ing operations and not 
that conversion cost, 1 
yment runs about 6.54%, and buildings 
rer ral wintenanc } 19 »>&Cc7 Fae « 
general maintenance about 2.5%0o0, 1or a 
tal of about 9%. Adding the costs of 
ingredients, sales, and advertising reduces 
the maintenance factor to a very small 











rcentage 
A. Cook. We do not use the sales dol- 
eithe wonder if most companies 
still don't use the pound cost. 

A. Davenport. We use the pound cost 
system exclusively. 

10. Q. What would the cost per 
pound be, for example? 

A. Cook. The cost would vary between 
rubber companies. For instance, a plant 
making small industrial parts with a lot of 
finishing operations would have a higher 
pound cost than a tire plant 

A. Davenport. The pound cost is always 
much too high 

11. Q. What is the best recommended 
practice to maintain Banbury dust 
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rings to prevent dust leakage? Should 
light or heavy oil be used, and how 
often should the rings be inspected? 

A. Cook. The following four factors are 
important: (1) proper spring tension on 
the dust stops; (2) proper alinement of 
the stops so that they can move freely 
I and torth, vet be in contact with the 
end of the rotor; (3) proper lubrication; 
and (4) proper operation of the falling 
weight. Lubrication is probably the most 
important factor. We use Texaco Maropa 
No. 3 oil, which has about the same viscos- 
ity as Si \F 40 motor oil. We have a re- 
tflector light on the side of the Banbury at 
each dust stop to help the oilers who in- 
spect the stops daily. As for the falling 
weight, Farrel-Birmingham recommends 
hat it either be allowed to fall down of 





t 


its own weight, or be brought down slowly 
al id _ down for a minute or so before 
tl ull pressure is applied. 

>. “Meaeidce. Maintenance is the com- 
plete answer to the dust stop problem. We 
take a parantic ram and grease gun, put 
oil in it, and torce the oil into the stop at 
higher ti van normal lubricator pressure. We 
use continual inspection of the stops and 


have an exhaust fan system to pull any 
leaking dust away before it can accumulate. 

Q. Are you able to force this 
plug out of the grease hole without 
releasing the tension on your springs? 

A. Neschke. No: normally you should 
take off the spring. Every third week or 
so we like to pull out the rings, clean them, 
nd check the Passages. 

A. Davenport. We use a small pneu- 
natic motor with a sh drill and, in most 
ot the ‘plants, are able 1 to drill out the plug 
without shutting down the line. 

A. Uhrich. We have the insert to which 
the copper tubing is fastened, and, when 
ve get a plug, we just screw the insert 
out of the ring and put another clean one 
tor drilling, we use a hardened face 
hose hole does not always match 








of the hole in the metal back 
Drilling gave us a riveting 
we found it easier to use the 








insert-replacement system. We recently had 
i propo sal to put the outlet hole through 
the harder ied ring face at an angle so that 
it ow with the lion of the This 
proposal sounds good, but we | had 





enough experience to date. 

As for cleaning the rings, our main prob- 
em is with the tailings at come out 
rather than the dust. We have a man 
working with a hook to keep the rings 
clean, but he usually breaks the oil lines 
with the hook. 

13. Q. About how much tailings or 
pigments per Banbury per day do you 
get? 

A. Uhrich. We get anywhere from 80 
pounds per 24-hour day on some of our 
#11 mixers with care, up to as much as 
180-200 pounds on other mixers. This is 
practically all door tailing; the amount 
coming out of the ring is negligible. This 
problem with door tailing is the result of 
our fellows insisting on having full pres- 
sure on the ram until the door is ¢om- 
pletely open and for perhaps a second or 
two after that. Some of our plants, how- 
ever, have reported a total of two pounds 
of tailing in 24 hours. 

14. Q. What pressure do you use 
on your floating weight? 

A. Uhrich. We use 65 pounds’ pres- 
sure on the 11-inch cylinder. 

A. Davenport. We have an eight-inch 
cylinder and use 125 pounds’ pressure, 
which is about equivalent to Mr. Uhrich’s. 

15. Q. For maintenance work which 
tools should be furnished by the com- 
pany and which by the employes? 

A. Davenport. It has been standard 
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practice with us at Firestone that mecha: 
ics furnish their small hand-tools and the 
company supply the larger tools. Our me 
chanics use a tool buggy, as we term it, 
in which they carry enough tools to ¢ 
about 90% of their jobs without going t 
and from the store room. Maintenance me 
chanics supply their own hammers, chisel 
open-end wrenches, and socket wrenches 
up to one inch in size. Pipe fitters supply 
their own pliers, chisels, small wrenche 
and similar tools. 

A. Uhrich. Each year when we renew 
our contract with the union, there is pres- 
sure to reduce the number of items the 
empl ye must furnish. We require about 
$350-400 worth of tools from people in the 
machine shop, but are more i with main- 
tenance mechanics who can get what they 
need from the tool room. Of course, we 
furnish all drill motors and other large 
tools. 

16. Q. Is there a standard rule of 
thumb for when the clearance of a 
tuber is excessive, and, if so, what is 
it? 

A. Uhrich. We don’t have a rule of 
thumb, but if we get somewhere around 
0.007- or 0.008-inch clearance per inch of 
diameter on a six-inch tuber, we do not 
necessarily restore the original clearance. 
It there was any stock problem where we 
were getting curved lumps, the clearance 
would be checked as the primary cause 
llowever we have many tubers running 
with clearances up to 0.080-0.090-inch with- 
out trouble, but this depends on the stock 
being run. When we restore clearances, 
we bring them down to 0.001-inch per inch 
of diameter, but do not go below 0.006-inch 
m the total diameter. On some occasions 
we have had tubers running satistactorily 
with clearances of up to 0.125-inch on spe- 
cial stocks. 

Q. How much clearance per inch 
of diameter should be allowed when 
rebuilding the tuber screw and insert- 
ing a liner? 

A. Cook. When restoring common sizes 
of tubers, we figure on 0.008-inch for a 
2'4-inch tuber; 0.012-0.015-inch on a six- 
inch tuber; and 0.017-0.020-inch on 10-inch 
and other large machines. We think the 
maximum clearance depends on the screw 
diameter, and it should be about 0.030-inch 
on a 2!4-inch screw; about 0.055-inch on a 
six-inch screw; and about 0.060-0.065-inch 
on a 10-inch screw. In practice we run ma 
chines with much greater clearances. As 
for inserting a liner, the manufacturer rec- 
ommends about 0.001-0.002-inch clearance, 
preterably the smaller. 

18. Q. What are the maximum pe- 
ripheral clearances for 3A, 9, and 11 
Banbury rotors before overhauling is 
necessary? 

A. Davenport. We have only #11 Ban- 
burys, but would judge the clearances on 
#3 and #9 machines to be comparable te 
the #11. We start out with a clearance of 
“46-1nch and are supposed to take out the 
rotor when the clearance gets up to ¢-inch, 
but the need of overhauling depends largely 
on the tvpe of stocks used, the batch sizes, 
the accelerators, and, to some extent, on 
how badly the Banbury production is 
needed. 

A. Cook. We go to a clearance of 
three inches on a #27 Banbury. 

A. Kotich. Our #11 Banbury has a 
clearance of close to one inch, and we are 
preparing to replace the rotor. 

19. Q. On journal lubrication of 
mills, which is more adequate, grease 
or oils? 

A. Neschke. That depends on the type 
of mill. Probably the ideal system is to 
flood lubricate the journals with oil so 
that you get a cooling effect as well as 
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lubrication. On some of the older types ot 
mills with large clearances, oil is not too 
practical. Frankly, | would preter to use 
grease because it can be controlled better 
than oil to prevent contamination of the 
stacks. 

20. Q. Do silicone greases have a 
place in the lubrication of hot bearings 
on mills and Banburys? 

A. Cook. No; silicone greases are not 
recommended for use on piain bearings or 
at high pressures, 1n addition to being ex- 
usive. Incidentally, we use the old remedy 

t sultur and castor oil on our hot bearings. 

A. Neschke. There are several other 

Iditives now on the market that we have 
Use d successtully tor cooling down hot 

bearings, but we do not use them in gen- 
eral practice. We have used additives to 
keep bearings running beyond their normal 
lives. 

A. Cook. The nice thing about these 
materials is that they are handy in a rub- 
ber plant and can be mixed in the cement 

oom. These materials will also flush out 
the bearing and stop the temperature rise. 

21. Q. What type of water treatment 
is recommended as requiring the least 
maintenance cost for cooling the tower 
water used to cool mills and Ban- 
burys? 

A. Cook. We use a recirculated, re- 
irigerated water system for our mills and 
calenders rather than a cooling tower sys- 
tem. Water enters the refrigeration unit at 
about 52-54° FF. and leaves about 10 

agen Because of these low temperatures 

» have little trouble with cz alcium or mag- 
nesium in the water, but do have trouble 
with the iron which forms a type of mud. 
We use a chromate treatment to control the 
iron. As for quantities, we use approNi- 
mately one pound of chromate at 25¢ per 
pound per 1,100 gallons of water. Inci 
dentally, the chromate is placed in a basket 
and added directly to our flume. 

22. Q. What is the best type of oil 
seal to use on mill line bearings? 

A. Kotich. For flood lubrication you 
are practically limited to the modified 
U-seal type of closure. This type of seal, 
made by Garlock Packing Co. and Johns- 
Manville Corp., usually has a very heavy 
heel and a slight lift held in place by some 
sort of spring. Garlock has a tine gear-type 
spring molded right into the ring, and the 
ring is split so that it can be put on without 
tearing the mill apart. lengte an ine has 
pretty much the same type of seal, but uses 
a long spring hooked together after the 
seal is in place. While no closure is abso- 
lutely tight, we have had good results with 
these seals. Packings are not suitable be- 
cause of the nature of the plugs. 

23. Q. Is refrigerated cooling justi- 
fiable from a maintenance cost stand- 
point for mills, tubers, and stock cool- 
ing operations? 

A. Kotich. No; cold water will not 
save maintenance costs except possibly on 
journal bearings. A_ refrigerated cooler 
adds to your maintenance costs because of 
its original equipment cost and maintenance. 

24. Q. Is there any automatic type 
of set-up to indicate when a Banbury 
or mill bearing is running hot? 

A. Davenport. There are numerous 
such set-ups on the market, but we do not 
have any at Firestone. We have a thermo- 
static unit on our large compressor that 
rings a bell in the dispatcher’s office. This 
unit has proved very successful and could 
be installed on Banburys. The danger with 
any automatic unit is the possible omission 
ot physical and manual checks and over- 
dependence on the automatic system. 

A. Uhrich. We have no automatic sys- 
tems and believe that personal attention is 
more important than any alarm device. 
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25. Q. What is the best way to keep 
the insides of mill rolls clean? 

A. Holman. | believe that an acid treat- 
ment each year or every two years, depend- 
ing on service, followed by flushing, neu- 
tralizing, and retlushing is probably the 
simplest and most effective system. A. good 
system of water treatment will preclude 
scale formation 

26. Q. What is the best way to keep 
Banbury spray nozzles from plugging 
u 

A. Kotich. As far as | am concerned, 
the best we i\ is to keep the water clean. 
Make sure the curtains on the Banbury 
spray sides are ciean;: keep the dust out; 
and don't build up a sludge. Treat the 
but basically it is a 
matter of keeping the cooling tower free 
ot oil and toreign matter; keeping the 
pipes clean; and making sure that no dust 
is getting back into the system. 

Q. Listening to the discussion, 
it seems that maintenance is a hit-or- 
miss affair. Do you leave a machine 
alone until it actually stops running, 
and then ey 2 about it? 

A. Neschke. There are two phases to 
maintenance. The irst is oii main- 
tenance, which is not always possible, 
the second is breakdown maintenance. 


Water, if necessary, 





discussion has been essentially oft the lat- 
ter form. Preventive maintenance in many 
plants is a separate function performed by 
differe it people than the breakdown crew 
Che big problem is how to maintain some- 
thing operating at high speed; you cannot 
grease a truck while it is running. 

28. Q. Which of the four Banbury 
bearings gives the greatest number of 
failures? 

A. Davenport. We have lost more 
bearings on the long ri tor on the bull gear 
wut than with all the other bearings com- 
bined. 

A. Uhrich. Most of our tailures have 
been with the short rotor bearing on the 
drive end. 

A. Cook. | would agree with Mr. Dav- 
erport 

29. Q. Do you find a difference in 
the amount of maintenance for a tuber 
using herringbone gears as compared 
with one using plain or cone worm 
gears? 

A. Davenport. | think it has beet 
proved over a period of vears that there is 
less maintenance on herringbone gears in 
tubers, particularly when used under heavy 
loads, tor continuous duty, or at hig! 
speeds. 

30. Q. Does the bucket type of steam 
trap give less trouble than the trickle 
trap? 

A. Cook. It is assumed that by trick 
trap is meant an impulse or thermostatic 
type of trap. These traps operate more 
smoothly than the bucket trap, do not re 
quire a change in seating when the steam 
pressure is changed, cost much less, and, 
Im our experience, are easier to maintai 
For these reasons we would say that. the 
trickle trap is to be preferred for most 
general purposes, such as dryers, unit heat- 
ers, kettles, hot water heaters, liner ironers, 
preheaters, radiators, storage tanks, proc 
ess tanks, drying drums, and the like. For 
installations such as pot heaters, platen 
plastics large outdoor 
steam lines, and the steam mains to en- 
gines, turbines, or pumps, the bucket type 
of trap is to be preferred because of its 
rugged construction and because large vol 
umes of condensate can be removed quick] 

Q. From the maintenance point 
of view does chrome plating of rams 
pay for itself? 

A. Kotich. I believe that hard chrome 
plating of rams will definitely pay for Meal 
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in two ways: (1) there is a reduction in 
friction between the packing and ram; and 
(2) the hard surface is less subject to dam- 
age. The two plated rams we have are in 
excellent condition after several years ot 

rface, and the packings on these rams 
have consistently outworn those on other 
presses. 

32. Q. How frequently should press 
platens be resurfaced for good contact 
with molds? 

A. Holman. We resurface platens only 
when flash ditticulty is encountered, when 
a new or different-size mold is to be run 
in the deck, or when the platen is dam- 
ged. We specify only a 50% clean-up with 
no area larger than '% inch in diametet 

Q. What is the best method to 
check roll box age 1a 

A. Holman. The old-fashioned method, 
by hand, is the most practical. On critical 
bearings special alarm units can be installed, 
and simple facilities are now available for 
shutting off the motor if certain bearings 
exceed preset temperatures. 

34. Q. What is the best practice on 
safety cups for mills? 

Holman. We have both cast and 
disk-type sateties, and preter 
r lower cost, quicker 





steel shear 





the steel shear disk 1 





replacement, and reliability. We are con- 
verting, however, to a new  all-hydraulic 
type which consists of a pair of hydraulic 
caps, a hydraulic pressure switch, and a 
pressure gage. The switch is adjusted to 


circuit at excessive bear- 
ig loads, and the pressure gage permits 
operator to load the mill to capacity 
with safety. At Hepes the motor cir- 
cuit is opened, and the mill stops instantly. 
\s soon as the load is ie te the mill can 
be restarted in the usual manner. 

A. Uhrich. As far as we know, there 
is no best practice. We use a shear disk 
whose strength 1s a compromise betwee 
the load application at one end of the roll 
ind the load in the middle of the roll. 

35. Q. Are there any special main- 
tenance problems on the adjustable 
camelback heads? 

A. _— We have had nothing that 
could be called a special problem, but sev- 
eral parts were made stronger to with- 
stand the pressures our stocks developed. 
Normal wear and tear on the head con- 
sists of stripped threads on the adjusting 
screws, and an occasional bent gate or 
blade. 

36. Q. Do you have less problems 
with a drilled or open-center type of 
platen? 

A. Uhrich. We have nothing that could 


hl 


| lem on either 


be called a maintenance pro 
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More Group Outings 
Golf for Quebec Group 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held a golf tournament on June 19 at 
the Granby Golf Club, followed by a cock- 
tail party and dinner at the Windsor Hotel. 
Granby, P.Q., Canada. Some 935 members 
and guests participated in the tournament; 
while approximately 120 attended — the 
dinner. 
tinier 


Low gross prize winners in the tour: 
ment were: Murray Hayes; N. B. Roberts, 
Polymer Corp.; and C. P. Dearth, Bolta 
Plastics, Ltd. Other prize winners included 
most honest golfer, Wilfred Grignon, Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd.; loser of most goli 
balls, Harry Kushnarof; and best | 
sitting-bull, John Ramsay, Miner Rubber 


Rig 
ooking 
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Participants at the Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group Golf Outing Included (L to R) Wm. 
J. Johnson; Wilbur Hippensteel, Brown Rubber Co.; Paul Lantz, Syracuse Rubber Products Co.; 


John Ledden, E. 


lament 
Nau- 
Har- 


he tour 
handled by Kd May 


\ 
l “J Dick 


assister 

pape and Bill Blundell 
both of Dominion Rubber 

cad Id Loiselle, North- 
. Ltd tl chair 
p Was ann it thre 

nen execu 





\ imed, as fol- 
kman, Monsanto Ch remica 





Second Outing for Fort Wayne 


HE Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group held its second annual golt out- 
yr on June 12 at the Lake 


Tippe pec anoe 





A RECORD attendance of 
and guests, excellent faciliti 


summer weather, a rH wslny 
uned t ke the seventeenth annual sun 
er outing of t Boston Rubber Group, 
held June 19 at Andover Country lub. 
(nd ver, Mass., the most successful in the 
(sroup’s history. The program included ; 
afternoon of golf and other games, iclinwed 
by dinner and distribution of contest and 
door prizes. Arrangements for the outing 
were handled by J. E. Williamson, Tyer 
Kubber Co., assisted by A. I. Ross, Amer- 
ican Biltrite Rubber Co., and H. A. At- 
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1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 


James Dunne; and Wayne Place. 


water, Malrex Chemical Co. 
First-prize winners in the golf tourna- 
ment were: low gross, J. Simpson, Hodg- 


low net, B. Boonstra, 
nearest to pin, M. H. 
long drive accuracy, 
Church Co.; high net, 
Powder Co.: high 


man Rubber Co.: 
Godtrey i, Cabot Go: 
Boden, Granet Corp. ; 
\. Midvette, ©. F. 
Ib. H. Little, Hercules 
rross, J. Ingraham, Hercules; and kickers’ 
indicap, L. D. Hatch, Ratti & Swanson, 
Inc. In the other contests first-place prizes 


were won by the following: tub and_ ball 
eame, Paul Bratenas, Hood Rubber Co.: 


Naidus, American Polymer Corp. ; 
Walter Mason and William 
‘+r, both of Haarts-Mason Co.:  soft- 


larts, H. 


Hrs Cs, 





Stediast Rubber Co. team: and put- 
ting, Jack Bernstein, Bay State Adhesives 
( Many other prizes were awarded in 
the sporting contests, and, through the con- 
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Additional Experimental 
GR-S Polymers and Latices 


HE additions and changes in the list « 

experimental GR-S polymers and latices 
authorized by the Office of Synthetic Rub 
ber, Reconstruction Finance Corp., during 
the period from January 31, 1953, to June 
30, 1953, are given in Table 1. 

Table “A Reon added to those materials 
described in Table 1, is a complete list of 
currently “ae experimental polymers. 
Those not shown in either table have been 
discontinued or replaced by permanent num- 
bered polymers. 

Normally, experimental polymers will b 
produced only at the request of the con- 
sumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs ap- 
proximately 73 pounds) of the original run 
will be set aside, if possible, for distribu 
tion to other interested companies for their 
evaluation. The 20 bales, when available, 
will be distributed in quantities of one bale 
or two bales upon request to the OSR 
Sales Division, or will be held for six 
months after the experimental polymer was 
produced, unless otherwise consigned be 
fore that time. a production runs 


will be made ufficient requests are re- 
ceived. 

All of these new polymers are experi- 
mental only, and OSR does not make any 
representations or warranties of any kind, 


xpressed or implied, as to the specifica- 
tions or properties of such experimental 
polymers or the results to be obtained fron 
their use. 
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X-695 GR-S Latex 
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1 to GR-S 1600 except black slurr 

prepared without dispersing agent, an 

steam jets are employed to prepare black 
slurry and mixing the slurry with latex 
ing to production difficulties this experi 
mental polymer is not available. 

Similar to GR-S 1600 with masterbatc! 
prepared in same manner as X-751 except 

Maras} verse CB used in preparé — ol 
black slurry. Owing to production diff 
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Produced to determine suitability of sul 
toxylate activation in low-temperature 
polymerixed latices. Possible replacement 
or GR-S X-667. 
Identical to GR-S X-750 except the con 
version is 68% rather than 60%. Made 
watlable for consumers’ et raluation oO 
higher conversion and sulfoxylate activa 
tion of cold polymers. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


The Senate bill for the disposal of 
the government’s synthetic rubber 
plants, S. 2047, passed that house on 
July 22, but because it was sufficiently 
different from the House version, 
House and Senate conferees were 
scheduled to get together during the 
week of July 27, with the hope that a 
compromise bill could be arrived at 
and sent to the President for his signa- 
ture in early August. The Senate bill 
included four amendments to the orig- 
inal bill as a result of a strong report 
issued by the Democratic minority of 
the Senate Banking & Currency rubber 
subcommittee. (NOTE—Congress ap- 
proved and sent to the White House, 
July 30, a compromise bill giving 
either house the right to veto individ- 
ual plant sales if the remaining plant 
sales produce 500,000 tons of GR-S 
and 43,000 tons of butyl, requiring the 
Attorney General to submit formal 
opinion on violation of anti-trust laws, 
and extending the disposal period to 
February 1, 1955.—ED.) 


The Bureau of the Budget has finally 
decided to limit the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to an 85,000-long-ton in- 
ventory of GR-S for the current fiscal 
year. At the same time, RFC raised the 
price of butyl rubber to 22¢ a pound, 
effective July 17, and increased its 
uniform freight charge for butyl and 
GR-S by 0.l¢ a pound. RFC will shut 
down its alcohol butadiene plants on 
July 31, thereby reducing its projected 
production of GR-S about 100,000 tons. 

RFC Administrator K. R. Cravens 
told a Congressional committee on 
June 30 that expansion of synthetic 
rubber capacity stands a “better 
chance” under private industry. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia has ruled 
that tire manufacturers and dealers are 
entitled to a District Court trial on 
their charges that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s quantity discount limit 
order on replacement tires and tubes 
is illegal. 

The synthetic rubber labeling bill, 





H. R. 3368, was shelved by a House 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce sub- 
committee after vigorous opposition 
was voiced by the industry and some 
executive branches of the government. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., received an “Award of 
Merit” from the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives in recognition of 
the Crude Rubber Quality Seminars 
conducted by the RMA in 1952. 

It appears as though the government 
tire testing program at Camp Bullis, 
Texas, recently condemned by a House 
Armed Services subcommittee on de- 
fense activities, will be drastically re- 
duced or curtailed altogether. The 
House Appropriations Committee has 
denied funds for this work, while the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted to restore the funds. RFC has 
already cut its contribution from about 
$1.5 million to $450,000, and if no Army 
Ordnance funds are available, such tire 
testing as is necessary may be done 
under contract by private industry. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Synthetic Plant Disposal Bill Passed in Senate; Compromise Bill 
by August Possible 


Phe synthetic rubber facilities disposal 
bill had a stormy time ot it in the Senate 
last month, with hopes for its passage be- 
fore adjournment rising and falling sharply 
uid frequently. Hopes are high, at the mo- 
ment, that House-Senate conferees will 
eport a bill in time for tinal action in both 
hambers ot Congress this year. There 

vere significant differences between the bill 
ipproved by the House on June 25 and 
the bill approved by the Senate on July 
>, Whether the differences prove serious 
enough to prevent their reconciliation in 
‘onterence is yet to be seen. The general 
assumption is that the differences will be 
composed in fairly short order and some 


sort of compromise bill will clear both 
chambers and reach the White House, for 
the President’s signature, early in August, 


at the latest. 

Both houses of Congress approved by 
verwhelming margins somewhat differing 
versions of what is, in essence, the same 
Mill. There were few votes against disposal, 
nd even those who voted against the bills 
did so because of misgivings that the bills 
would fail to achieve disposal on terms that 
vould) protect. the public interest. The 
House approved its bill on a voice vote, 
hut its sentiments were recorded when it 
rejected a motion to send the bill back to 
unmittee by a 317 to 58 roll-call vote, a 
better than five-to-one margin. The Senate, 
atter adopting several amendments 
sored by the Democratic leadership, ap- 
proved its bill by a 65 to 16 vote, or better 
than four-to-one. In each case the dissent- 
ing vote came largely from the “liberal” 
Democratic wing, whose remedies for mak- 
ing the bill virtually “monopoly-proot” 
were rejected as too. drastic by the domi- 


spon- 


nantly “conservative” majorities of both 
ouses. 
House sponsors of disposal legislation 
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proved better able to fend off the attacks 
upon their bill than was the case in the 
Senate. The bill unanimously reported to 
the House floor by the Armed Services 
committee of the Elouse was championed 
by Rep. Paul W. Shafer (Rep., Mich.), its 
author and an acknowledged expert on rub- 
ber policy. Guiding his bill through the 
House, Shater was compelled to 
only one opposition amendment, increasing 


accept 


the interest rate from a flat 3% to “not 
less than 3.59%” on the purchase money 
mortgages which would be made avi uli ible 


by the government to purchasers of the 
rubber plants. 


The Senate Minority Report 


In the Senate, Homer Ie. Capehart ( Rep.. 
Ind.) was faced with the more difficult 
task of seeing home safely a bill which 
had been roundly condemned by a_ solid 
phalanx of the Democrats serving on his 
Senate Banking & Currency committee 
The bill had cleared the committee by a 
slim two-vote margin, as the six Dem 
crats, acting under instructions of Senate 
Minority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, ot 
lexas, lined up against it. Only one of the 
six, the “conservative” A. Willis Robert- 
son, of Virginia, withheld his signature 
from the stingingly worded minority re 
port filed with the Senate on July 14. That 
report rebuked the Republican committe 
majority for reporting a measure that 
thre itened to turn disposal into a “forced 
sale” or — sale’—a “giveaway, throw 
away” of public properties worth a good 
deal of money. In the week before the bill 
came up for Senate floor consideration, the 
rubber community had been deep in gloom, 
fairly convinced that the Democratic lead 
ership, commanding about half the Senate's 
voting strength, was intent on blocking dis- 


islation unl less the Democrats were 


dict tate a 


posal leg 
satsaatie ti 
of the bill. 
During that week the rubber community, 
joined by interested petroleum firms, ap- 
pealed ti » the Senate not to block the legis- 
lation The apparent partisan front of the 
opposition melted, and in the 48 hours be- 
fore the bill came up tor debate < 
Was reached het ween Senator ( a] 
the Democratic leadership on 
amendments. The result of thi 
agreement left the hard core of 
the predominantly Democratic 
wing, a_ well- isolated minority 
voting got under way. -\ftet 


wholesale rewriting 





pposition, 

‘liberal” 
when the 
eight hours 
if floor debate the bill was approved with 


amendment forced 


rt’s strenuous 


mly one additional 
through over Senator Capehat 


hrections 


Senate Amendments 


Three of the four major amendments 
(there were a couple of technical amend- 
ments dealing with language, but not sub 
stantive matters) drew 
from Representative Shater, who, there- 
upon, asked the House to take its bill to 
committee, rather than 
imendment to 








immediate criticism 


conference accept 
the Senate bill. The only 
whicl did not take exception was 
me of those agreed t advance of the 
Senate debate by Senators (| apehart and 
Johnson and Burnet R Ml; ivbat (Dem.. 
S. C.), the ranking minority met wn ot the 
Banking committee and a man who com- 
in the “conserva 
mendment 
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mands a strong following 
tive” camp of both parties 
provided that when the 
mmission reported back 
he results of its negotiations 
tive purchasers, any Senator or Congress 
man, simply by introducing a resolution to 
disapprove of the proposed sales, could 
force a vote in his chamber on the 
proval resolution. Prior to 
that amendment it was not clear that either 
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the House or the Senate bill would require 

vote, a situation which the Democratic 
leadership feared might permit a Repub- 
lican majority to block such a resolution 
in the final review period. 

That amendment left unchanged a pro- 
vision of the bill which would permit the 
proposed sales to take effect, if neither 
chamber exercised a veto within 30 days 
after the Disposal Commission submitted its 
report. The veto would have to be passage 
of a resolution disapproving the Com- 
mission's report in toto. It was left to a 
subsequent and more controversial amend- 
ment further to modify the Congressional 
review procedure. This amendment was the 
one forced through by a 47- rs 35 vote over 
the objections of Senator Capehart. In- 
troduced by Russell B, Long 
(Dem., La.), and strongly supported by 
Senator Johnson, the amendment provided 
tor an “item” veto instead of the “all or 
nothing” veto in the Shafer and Capehart 
bills. The Long amendment, which picked 
up the support of six Republicans, would 
allow either chamber to disapprove of some 
proposed sales, while allowing others to 
go through. Particular sales deemed un- 
satisfactory by a majority of either chamber 
could be blocked without jeopardizing the 
others. After adopting this amendment the 
Senate also agreed, without any debate, to 
extend the period for Congressional review 
to 60 days so as to leave time for a pos- 
sible vote on e ach individual proposed sale 
—a possible 28 in all, one on each plant. 

Senator Capehart objected to the Long 
amendment on the ground that rejection of 
some sales could result in the disposal of 
insufficient capacity to meet the bill's re- 
quirement that plants capable of producing 
500,000 long tons annually of GR-S be sold, 
a provision designed to assure sufficient 
rubber production to meet the needs of 
small consumers dependent on others to 
supply them. Senator Johnson retorted that 
the present Rubber Act requires only 220,- 
000 tons of production annually, that the 
500,000-ton figure will not provide so strong 
a protection of the smaller consumer as 
would the Long amendment, which is in- 
tended to stret igthen the hand of Congres- 
sional ¢ champions ot pro spective small com- 
pany purchasers of the rubber facilities. 
Senator Johnson said a “great many people 
are tearful” of a monopoly of synthetic 
rubber in the hands of the “Big Four.” He 
also expressed the belief that some of the 
plants will not be sold, that the large 
rubber firms intend only to “skim the 
cream”—buy the better plants and leave 
the government holding the rest. But, prob- 
ably his most telling argument and_ the 
hat swung a majority to the support of 
amendment, was an appeal to the 
the Senate 
‘ must we take <* 28 sales? If there 


Senator 





» bad egg. let the Senate take it out. 
let the Senate exercise its individual 
but the Senior nator from 

i SaVs sie 1 su shalt n it e 
Senator Johnson added that, Senator 
Capehart’s position seemed t indicate a 
lack of faith in the ability and intention 
of the Senate to ferret out bad sales from 
the good. This argument pr revailed over the 
dire warnings of Senator Capehart that 
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private industry would not bid for the 
plants if Congress held the threat of an 
“item” veto over the head of each prospec- 
tive buyer. It was the only time in two 
weeks of committee hearings and a day of 
Senate debate that Capehart showed signs 
of impatience. He repeatedly admonished 
Senators Long and Johnson with the words, 
“You're not thinking straight.” 

Senator Long replied that if a number of 

sales were turned dk wn by Congress, leav- 
ing an insufficient capacity of rubber to 


meet the needs of all users, Congress could 
instruct the Disposal Commission to make 
a fresh start or negotiate with others. 

S! ater shi ires the belief of Capehart that 
the “item” veto amendment would dis- 
courage the entry of bids on the facilities, 
even by those intending to enter bids which 
would be irreproachable as to the terms 
which the public would demand. A prospec- 
tive buyer of a copolymer plant would 
hesitate to enter a bid if it aa possible 
that Congress might approve a sale to him, 
while turning down the proposed sale to 
someone else of a butadiene plant, on which 
he must depend for the raw material to 
operate. This action would leave him with 


CALENDAR 


Aug. 21. Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing, Cedarbrook Coun- 
try Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 9- Division of Rubber Chemistry. A. 


11. C.S. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Connecticut Rubber Group. An- 

nual Outing. Paterson Club, Fair- 

field, Conn. 

Sept. 17. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineers’ Club, Dayton, O. 

Sept. 19. Northern California Rubber 
Group. Summer Picnic. Adobe 
Creek Lodge, Los Altos, Calif. 

Sept. 28- Committee D-20, ASTM. Chal- 

30. fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

N. J. 

Committee D-9, ASTM. Chalfonte- 

Oct. 2. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 1. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Oct. 6. Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oct. 8. Northern 
Group. 

Oct. 14. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Oct. 16. New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Rubber Group. Boston, 
Mass. 

Oct. 21. Washington Rubber 
Washington, D. C. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 27. Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary and 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 13. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 18. Washington Rubber Group, 
Washington, D, C. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 19. Rhode Island Rubber Club. 

Metacomet Golf Club, East Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries. 

Dec. 5. Commercial Museum and Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 11. New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. 

Dec. 12. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Miami Valley 
Country Club. 


Dec. 15. Buffalo Rubber Group. 


California Rubber 


Group. 





a copolymer plant and no material to oper- 


ate it. 


Probable Conference Action 


Oi the 14 conferees named to iron out 
differences between House and Senate ver- 
sions of the disposal legislation, only three 
are avowed supporters of the Long amend- 
ment, Senators Maybank, Robertson, and 
Douglas, the Democratic members of the 
Senate conference group. Each of them 
voted for the amendment on the Senate 
floor. Robertson voted against two amend- 
ments presented by Douglas to impose a 
stricter anti-monopoly feature on the Sen- 
ate bill, a limitation on the number otf 
plants which might be sold to the large 
tire companies. Maybank declined to vote 
on the harsher of these two poposals, but 
voted for the other. Both were roundly 
defeated, one by 16, and the other by 12 
vote margins. The four Republican Senate 
conferees voted against the Long amend- 
ment as well as the Douglas amendments 
and their position on the Long amendment, 
in conference, may be expected to be 
identical to that of the House conference 
delegates, that is, outright opposition to the 
amendment. Judging from the Senate de- 
bate and votes, it would appear that the 
Senate Democratic conferees, unless given 
a better explanation of the pitfalls inherent 
in the “item” veto proposal than Capehart 
was able to give them, will put up a stiff 
fight for the Long amendment in con- 
ference. At the moment this issue appears 
to be the toughest facing the conferees. 


The other major amendments facting 
House opposition appear less difficult 
obstacles, more amenable to compromise. 


One of these would stretch out the dis- 
posal period to February 1, 1955, eight 
months beyond the target date set out in 
the House bill, which set a May 1, 1954, 
deadline for the civilian Disposal Com- 
mission to file its report with Congress. 
The House conferees are expected to go 
along with a stretch-out, provided it is of 
1 “permissive” and not a “mandatory” na- 
ture. Under the bill approved by the Senate 
it is mandatory—that is, the Commission 
is required to hold off reporting to Congress 
until February 1, 1955. This is achieved by 
requiring the Commission to hold open 
the period for accepting bids on the fa- 
cilities for six months after the properties 
are advertised for sale; negotiations must 
go on for at least seven months after the 
bidding deadline; and the Attorney Gen- 
eral must be given at least 90 days in 
which to render judgment on whether pro- 
posed sales violate the anti-trust laws. The 
House conferees are agreeable te these 
time periods, provided actual experience 
shows them to be necessary. But they 
don’t want the legislation to compel the 
Commission or the Attorney General to 
use up all this time, if they can manage 
to wind up their respective functions more 
quickly. 
The stretch-out amendment was one of 
those agreed upon by the Republican and 
Democratic leadership in the days im- 
mediately preceding consideration of the 
bill on the Senate floor. Capehart assented 
readily to its adoption and publicly ex- 
plained that a longer period should have 
been in the bill in the first place, before it 
left his — The committee bill had 
provided a June 1, 1954, reporting date— 
and it was “ti is early date that aroused such 
instant and ferocious denunciation of the 
bill in the minority report. Leaving out the 
epithets, the Democrats chirged that the 
early date would make disposal a rush job, 
leaving the Commission inadequate time t 
sell the plants while observing the require- 
ments imposed on the Commission to pro- 
tect small users and get full, fair value for 
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the facilities. The Democrats also charged 
that the original June 1, 1954, deadline leit 
less than three months for prospective bid- 
ders to inspect the plants, arrange for fi- 
naucing and submit bids, a prohibitive 
handicap, in their view, to small firms, or 
groups of small firms, interested in buying 
a rubber facility. It is difficult to see, be- 
forehand, why this issue of a permissive as 
against a mz indatory reporting date should 
raise any serious problem. There seems to 
be general agreement that the Commission 
may be rushed too much if required to 
abide by a May or June, 1954, target date 
A new Congress will reconvene on Janu- 
ary 3, 1955. It is obvious that if Congres- 
sional review is to be postponed at all, 
will have to be postponed until Congress 
gets back to Washington after its five- 
or six-month absence from this city, in- 
cluding Election Day in November. 

The remaining major amendment, which 
also was acceded to in advance of the de- 
bate, relates to the Attorney General's role 
as anti-trust watchdog over the proposed 
sales. Here Senator Capehart threw out his 
milder language and, under pressure from 
the Democratic leadership, accepted lan- 
guage taken from the 1944 Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, requiring the Attorney General 
to certify that the proposed sales do not 
violate the anti-trust laws. The House 
conferees are expected to stand up for their 
own provision, which requires the Com- 
mission to obtain the advice of the Attorney 
General on anti-trust questions and com- 
municate his views, favorable or untfavor- 
able, as part of the disposal report. The bill 
reported to the Senate required the Com- 
mission to obtain guidance from the At- 
torney General as to the type of disposal 
program which will foster a new competi- 
tive industry, that guidance being given 
throughout the disposal period. This point 
gives the Attorney General the broader role 
sought for him by RFC, although less 
power than the Surplus Property Act lan- 
guage, in the disposal decisions. 

The House conferees apparently are con- 
vinced that the provision substituted on the 
Senate floor would give purchasers of the 
plants a very strong weapon to fend off 
future anti-trust action relating to their 
synthetic rubber operations. Shafer has 
pointed out that the Justice Department's 
anti-trust chief, Stanley Barnes, when he 
testified before the House subcommittee in 
May, urged against requiring the Attorney 
General to stamp his advance approval on 
proposed sales, and for the same reason. 
The Senate Democrats, on the other hand, 
want the Attorney General's imprimatur 
on proposed sales he favors, or, if he finds 
some that are not in accord with anti-trust 
policy, they want him to name them in 
writing. They want this information for 
two reasons, both of them related. One, 
they believe the big rubber companies al- 
ready exercise something close to monopo- 
listic control of the rubber industry, and 
they don’t believe the Senate Republican 
majority will discern monopoly dangers in 
the disposal program unless a Republican 
\ttorney General paints that danger in 
bright letters, “This sale would violate the 
anti-trust laws.’ Two, the Democratic 
leadership is looking ahead to the presi- 
dential election of 1956, and to later years, 
and if the synthetic rubber industry should 
develop monopolistic evils, the Democrats 
want to be able to pin the responsibility on 
the Republican Party. It is conceivable that 
a Republican Attorney General might not 
see monopoly dangers where the Demo- 
crats see them. 

The Democrats, while voting for dis- 
posal, “made a record” of considerable pro- 
portions on this potential monopoly danger. 
Perhaps no phrase received as much men- 
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tion in the Senate debate as “Bi; 
unless it was Senator Douglas’s “Bi 
and-a-half’”—a left-handed saiaen ies oman 
that The General Tire & Rubber Co. is 
not a small enterprise. A great many more 
Democrats, along with a few Republicans, 
joined in expressing doubts about these 
large tire companies, although most of them 
reused to go along with the Douglas 
amendments which avyowedly had the pur- 
pose of weakening the dominant position otf 
the large firms in the industry—lessening 
the degree of their dominance. 

The effect of all this was to draw trom 
the Republican sponsors of the disposal bill 
somewhat stronger avowals of their deter- 
mination to protect small rubber fabricators 
and the public interest than might have 
been expected without the harassing and 
prodding to which the Democrats subjected 
the Senate majority. Senator Capehart, .in 
committee hearing, in the committee ma- 
jority report and again on the Senate floor, 
repeatedly asserted that he would reject 
forthwith any disposal program that failed 
to meet the criteria of the legislation—an 
assured supply of rubber to small users, 
full, fair value for the plants, and competi- 
tion in the synthetic rubber industry. He 
went much further than Shafer on the 
question of what constitutes an adequate 
return on the plants. Shafer handied about 
figures like $300 million, then stopped get- 
ting specific and said fair value is what a 
“willing buyer will pay a willing seller.” 

Senator Capehart, on the other hand, 
pointed to the $518 million the government 
had put into its 28 plants and said the Dis- 
posal Commission should hold out for a 
return “pretty close to, if not above” that 
figure. He and other Banking committee 
Republicans went on record with a state- 
ment that the plants today are a “going 
concern” and cited an estimated $62 million 
profit for the past fiscal year as proof. 
Senator Douglas ridiculed industry argu- 
ments that the plants had lost considerable 
value through obsolescence and said, on the 
contrary, that their value is considerably 
greater today than when originally erected 
12 years ago. At current replacement costs, 
he told the Senate, the 28 plants would 
cost about $1 billion to duplicate. 

All of this will make urgent, and per- 
haps harrowing, reading for the yet-to-be- 
appointed three-member Disposal Commis- 
sion and perhaps for some of the firms 
considering the purchase of synthetic rub- 


ber facilities. Congress has laid down the 
terms for disposal. Senators, wherever they 
may fall in the political spectrum, have 
one thing in common, a healthy respect for 
the political facts of life. The salient po- 
litical fact impinging on the proposed sale 
of the rubber plants is that Congress must 
take the final responsibility for the results 
only a few months before the 1956 elections. 
Given the record of the recent debates, the 
Senate, and the House also, will be look- 
ing hard for evidence of a “giveaway” or 
jeopardy to small business. 


Other Features of the Legislation 


Other important features of the disposal 
legislation, not subjected to criticism in 
the Senate debate, follow: 

Each bill lists a number of criteria which 
the Commission is directed to follow in 
evaluating proposed sales. The House bill 
requires negotiation on the basis of the 
highest bid on each facility; while the Sen- 
ate bill permits negotiations at a price 
greater or less than the highest amount 
offered. Other criteria are the technical 
competence of the purchaser; no unreason- 
able control by any purchasers as a result 
of disposal ; evidence of good faith of the 
purchaser to produce rubber; fair value for 
the facilities; strengthening of national s 
curity by the sales: sale of sufficient ca- 
pacity to produce 500,000 tons of GR-S and 
43,000 tons of butyl annually. The Senate 
bill contained additional protection for small 
users. 

Besides naming an offering price, the 
bids must contain data on the prospective 
purchaser. The Senate bill requires the 
bids to include an acceptance of a national 
security clause and a statement of willing- 
ness to make rubber available to small busi- 
ness. The House bill requires bids must 
be accompanied by cash or bonds equal to 
10% of gross bid, but not exceeding $500,- 
000 for each facility. The Senate requires 
a deposit of 2.5% of the gross bid, not ex- 
ceeding $250,000 per facility. The deposit 
will be returned it no sale is made; other- 
wise it is applied to the purchase price. 
Both bills require a 25% minimum down 
payment, with the balance to be paid over 
10 years, under government purchase money 
mortgages bearing a uniform interest rate 
of not less than 3% (Senate bill), or in- 
terest, not necessarily uniform for each 
buver, of not less than 3.5% (House). 


GR-S Production Reduced; Butyl Price Raised 


The Bureau of the Budget, after several 
months’ consideration, came up with a final 
order during July, limiting the RFC to an 
85,000-long-ton inventory of GR-S for the 
current fiscal year. RFC, which has been 
accumulating inventory at a rapid pace, re- 
sponded to the new move by shutting down 
its alcohol-butadiene plants on July 31, 
thereby reducing its projected production 
of GR-S about 100,000 long tons a year. 

At the same time RFC raised the price 
at which it sells butyl rubber from 20.73¢ 
to 22¢ a pound, effective July 17, and in- 
creased its uniform freight charge for 
butyl and GR-S by 0.1¢ to 1.1¢ a pound in 
carload quantities and 1.7¢ a pound on less 
than carload quantities. 

The cuthack in GR-S output will leave 
RFC with an operating capacity of about 
660,000 long tons a year, all of it utilizing 
petroleum butadiene feedstock. Since the 
106,000 tons of alcohol-based GR-S were 
sold at a loss, the shutdown of this produc- 
tion should improve RFC’s profit picture 
this vear. 

RFC has never disclosed the average 
unit cost of producing GR-S from petro- 


leum butadiene or the comparable figure 
for GR-S produced from alcohol butadiene. 
It is known, however, that RFC makes a 
profit of several cents a pound on petro- 
leum-based GR-S, selling the material at 
23¢ a pound. The agency made a smaller 
profit on butyl, prior to increasing the price 
by 1.25¢ a pound on July 17. Officials 
stated that the increase in the price of 
butyl is de signed to bring the unit profit 
on sales of that-tvpe rubber to a point 
where it will equal, ‘withae a fraction of a 
cent, the unit profit realized on petroleum- 
based GR-S. 

The agency expects to produce and sell 
in the neighborhood of 80,000 to 85,000 tons 
of butyl in the current fiscal year—or all it 
can produce. Sales of GR-S, well over the 
60,000-ton-a-month level a few months ago, 
receded to slightly above 50,000 tons in 
Tune and about 50,000 tons in July. With 
tire companies shutting down plants during 
\ugust vacation time, August consumption 
is expected to be relatively low. RFC, at 
the end of July, held about 66,000 tons ot 
GR-S in inventory, a sharp rise over the 
25,000 tons on hand four months ago 
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While it may cost about $1 million to 
shut down the three alecohol-butadiene lines 
which were operating during July, it ap- 
pears that this method of trimming pro- 
luction, to remain within the 85,000-ton 
inventory ceiling, is more economical than 
‘ontinuing high-cost alcohol-butadiene pro 
luction and trimming production sharply ot 
lower-cost petroleum-based GR-S. 

The shutdown of the alcohol-butadiene 
acilities was disclosed by RFC at a meet- 
ing with its rubber industry advisory com- 
mittee on July 17. At that meeting, RFC 
Rubber Director FE. D. Kelly informed the 

mmittee that the agency has no intention 

changing the pri at which it. sells 
(,R-S, either by raising or lowering it from 
the present 23¢ a pound. \t the same time 
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should be permitted to raise the price of 


GR-S. The reasoning was that accumula- 
tion of a large inventory would require 
utilizing alcohol butadiene on a_ heavy 
scale; rubber made from alcohol butadiene 
is a losing proposition on the balance sheet 
with GR-S selling at 23¢ a pound; ac- 
cumulation of a heavy GR-S_ inventory 
could not be justified as necessary to reg- 
ular operations, but only to protect the 
consuming industry against future short- 
ages, Which might or might not arise; and, 
therefore, if the consuming industry wanted 
such protection (against shortages and a 
resultant sharp price increase in natural 
rubber), it should be willing to help pay 
or it 

This view of the matter, originally 
ascribed to the Treasury Department, 
found support in the Budget Bureau and 
in RFC. Administrator Cravens, of RFC. 
took a strong position against requiring 
RFC to finance a heavy inventory in his 
appearances before Congressional commit- 
tces in late June. It now seems fairly evi- 
lent that the decision against accumulating 
a large government inventory has been 
made with finality. Since the price in- 
ciease for GR-S was predicated on RIC 
operating its alcohol-butadiene plants to 
accumulate a large inventory—and no 
other consideration—it seems doubtful that 
w price of GR-S will be increased. A 
price reduction seems equally doubtful for 
numerous reasons, including Congressional 
and Administration concern over the eco- 
nomic impact on Southeast Asia’s natural 
rubber growers, and the Administration's 
desires to make a high profit on its syn 
thetic rubber operations. 

Broadly speaking, RFCs rubber oper- 
itions will be geared to two objectives 
(1) achieving a straight-line production, 
avoiding sharp ups and downs to the ex- 
tent possible, and (2) maintaining a reas- 
onable inventory. The two objectives may 
not be compatible, since RFC already is 
hard upon the inventory ceiling it | must 
live with in the coming year. This will 

tt leave much room for maneuver, should 

GR-S tall off. A reduction in 
demand, given the inventory © situation, 
would force RFC to trim production ac- 
irdingly. Production would have to  fol- 
low rather closely the peaks and valleys 
in demand. That is not straight-line pro- 
luction 


demand for 


1 






objectives will be easier to realize 

demand tor GR-S remains on a tairly 
even keel throughout the year. The agency. 
thus tar, has not changed its sales  pro- 
gram of permitting purchasers to place 
orders only a month in advance of deliv- 
ery. REC officials had suggested that they 
might require firm orders several months 
mm advance. This suggestion originally 

ime from the House Armed Services com 
mittee and was tied to the idea of a large 
government inventory. However it) may 
vet be considered outside the context of 
cccumulating a large inventory, and on its 
merits as one method of achieving a steady 
rate of production. 

At the moment, RFC is hopeful of tind 
ing a demand for 660,000 tons of GR-S 
over the current year. With a productior 
at that rate, and an increase in butyl prices 
ind freight charges already in effect, the 
agency could well take in a profit of more 
than $70 million. That-size protit was fore- 
cast by Mr. Cravens for fiscal 1954, prior 
to the decisions to shut down the high- 
cost alcohol-butadiene plants and to raise 
butyl price and freight charges. 
The shutdown of the alcohol-butadiene 
units will take most of August to com- 
plete, although production will cease on 
July 31. RFC will be left with some unused 
alcohol and plans to store the alcohol at 














the butadiene plants, rather than sell it 
The agency also has cancelled contracts 
for marginal supplies of butylenes, used 
in making petroleum butadiene. These con- 
tracts were for a small quantity and wer 
entered into early this year to replacc 
some butylenes withheld from RFC by th 
Petroleum Adminstration for Defense, 
which had borrowed them last summer fo: 
its aviation gasoline program. PAD re 
stored these supplies to RIC in February 


Current RFC Output Sales 
Figures 


Sales of GR-S fell off sharply in Jun 
to 53,660 long tons, from 60,776 tons it 
May and 63,083 tons in April, according 
to figures supplied by REC. Production, 
which had run at 68,800 tons in May and 
65,300 tons in June, was scheduled at 604, 
500 tons for July and is expected to drop 
to about 56,000 tons in August, with the 
shutdown on July 31 of the government's 
alcohol-butadiene facilities. 

\ significant difference between the Jun 
and the July production programs 1s_ the 
increased emphasis in July on productior 
of oil-masterbatch rubber. The RE( 
planned to produce 17,100 tons of oil 
masterbatch GR-S in July, as compared 
with June's scheduled output of 13,306 
tons and actual sales during June of 12,019 
tons. The intention is to build up RFC’s 
inventory of oil-masterbatch GR-S, since 
July sales of oil-masterbatch are not ex 
pected to approach the month's productior 
of that type. 

Here are the figures on RFC’s produc 
tion schedule for July, along with figures 
for actual sales during June: July produc 
tion schedule—total GR-S (including latex 
and oil, but excluding carbon black), 64,500 
tons: LTP, 40,000 tons: black-masterbatcl 
gross weight, including carbon black ) 
335 tons: oil-masterbatch (gross weight. 
ncluding oil extenders), 17,100 tons; oil- 
black masterbatch (gross weight, including 
oi and black), 2,575 tons: GR-S_ latex, 
3.730 tons; butyl rubber, 6,300 tons. Com 
parable figures on June sales are: total 
GR-9, 96,000: LTP. 33,247- BOM. 6,736: 
O.M., 12,019; O.B.M., 1,858; latex, 4,088: 
butyl, 6,902. 

July’s scheduled output of butyl is oft 
about 400 tons from June’s production be 
cause of the scheduled turn around of 
unit at the Baton Rouge, La., butyl plant 
during July. The figures given above for 
July output and June sales of total GR-S, 
as noted, include oil extenders. Without 
oil, these figures would be 60,100 tons for 
July's scheduled output and 50,4700 tons 
tor June’s sales. These figures indicate ar 
oil content of approximately 20% for those 
polymers containing oil extenders. 


dvs 
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RFC Heads Say Synthetic 
Expansion Better under 
Private Industry 


REC Administrator Cravens told a Con 
gressional committee on June 30 that ex- 
pansion of synthetic rubber capacity stands 
a “better chance” under private rather than 
government operation of the synthetic rub 
ber industry. Cravens made the statement 
i an appearance before a House Appro 
priations subcommittee. His testimony, 
given in closed session, was released to the 
press on July 8. While discussing the over 
all RIC budget for fiscal year, 1954 (July 
1, 1953, to June 30, 1954), Cravens had 
the following remarks on REC'’s rubber 
operations : 
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Operating profits from the govern- 
ment synthetic rubber program “will be 
right around $61 million” for fiscal 1953 
the year ended June 30, 1953. He estimated 
that these profits will be “in excess of 
$70 million in fiscal 1954. We have ac- 
cumulated losses of about $165 million as 
ot this date. Next year, if we do make 
$70 million, that will cut this loss down.” 

2. Asked by Subcommittee Chairman 
Gordon Canfield, of New Jersey, to state 
his explicit views “concerning the ade- 
quacy of your proposed inventory of 85,000 
tons during this period of transition”’—Mr. 
Cravens made this statement: “We have 
based our June 30 rubber inventory on the 
most efficient operation we could attain 
through fiscal 1954 without regard to the 
disposition of these facilities. There are 
some proponents of a high transitory in- 
ventory, as you may have heard iv both 
the House and in the Senate. | emphasize 
this because we have based the budget with 
no respect to a transitory inveitory. Ti 
the Congress in the tinal rubber legisla- 
tion should say the RFC must build up a 
200,000-ton inventory for transition, — | 
would have to revise my budget. ber- 
sonally, | would hope the Congress would 
not make any such requirement. We will 
require industry to use its own funds to 
build up the inventory rather than the 
government's funds.” 

3. On the question of future expansion 
a rubber production, Mr. Cravens 
leclared: “TL would say trom the standpoint 
1 national security, if we have the bulk 
1 this [synthetic rubber capacity—Ep.] in 
Iree, competitive enterprise, we would de 

lop more plants. | anticipate more and 
more demand for synthetic rubber. | would 
say we would have a better chance for ex 

ding synthetic rubber production that 
ve would under government operation 
| am sure there would be an awful hue and 
ry if T came to Congress and wanted 
ther $100 million to build some more 


dants.” 


4. Mr. Cravens also reported the fol 
Wing administrative expenses incurred 11 
e¢ production and sale of synthetic rub 
er: fiscal 1952, actual. $2,391,765; fiscal 
1933, estimated, $2,115,000: fiscal 1954, ¢ 
timated, $1,920,000. He disclosed that RF‘ 
has spent $12,000) for security checks ot 
97 employes in “sensitive positions” pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10450, issued 
W President Eisenhower on April 27. O1 
this sum, $9,000 was chalked up to the rub 
her program's balance sheet, an indicatior 
that about three-fourths of the 57 indi- 
duals given security checks were em- 
feed in the rubber program. The $12,000 
total was given to the Civil Service Com 
mission to reimburse it for the cost. of 
running the security checks. It might. be 
remarked that whatever elements of goy- 
ernment subsidy may appear in RFC's op- 
eration of the rubber program, running 
urity checks on employes is not an ex 
e likely to occur if and when private 
ahah owns the plants. 


Synthetic Rubber Labeling 
Act Shelved 


Solid industry and government oppost 
tion to a bill requiring labeling of prod 
ucts containing synthetic rubber was ex- 
pressed on July 8 at a public hearing on 
the measure hefore a House Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee, headed 
v Rep. Joseph P. O'Hara (Rep., Minn.) 

rhe bill, H. R. 3368, is designed pri- 
narily as an aid to persons who might 
allergic or otherwise sensitive to svn- 
] labeling 


} 


thetic rubber and would require 
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of all products containing synthetic rubber 
which in ordinary usage make contact with 
the human body. The committee, meeting 
in executive session on July 17, decided to 
shelve the bill for this session. It will not 
he reported this year. The labeling bill was 
introduced by Rep. James C. Davis (Dem., 
Ga.), who had introduced a similar bill in 
the last Congress, where it ended up in a 
committee pigeonhole. Indications point to 
the same treatment in this ¢ ‘ongress, which 
las another year to go. 

Opponents of the bill contended that 
rubber—-whether synthetic or natural—has 
not been shown as a cause of allergies or 
sensitivities. Persons who complain of ir- 
ritations from contact with rubber prod- 
ucts, industry witnesses indicated, prob- 
ably are sensitive to some of the thousands 
of various chemicals used in processing 
rubber products. 

\ccording to industry witnesses, the only 
way of providing effective protection t 
consumers (assuming each consumer is 
aware of all the causes of his a is 
to identify on a product label all the ma 
terials used in processing an_ article. Aside 
from the physical impossibility for such 
items as rubber bands, even limited label- 
ing of some articles would result in rais 
ing production costs and thereby the cost 
of these items to the public, thus penaliz 
ing the majority of persons who  sutfet 
no allergies traceable to materials used 1 
rubber products 

Opposition witnesses included Charles 
C. Miller, RMA public relations director: 
Arthur R. Gow, ig vice president, 
Seamless Rubber Co.: Frederick W. Sands 
industrial Sveleniet, ‘United States Rubber 
Co.; Joseph L. Haas, technical director 
Hodgman Rubber Co.; Rex H. Wilsot 
M.D., medical director, The B. F. Good 
rich Co.; Albert kK. Dannebaum, president, 
\ldan Rubber Co.; and representatives 
the | S. Public Health Service, the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, RFC, the Na 
tional Production Administration, and Rep 
Irazier Reams (Rep., Ohio). Testifying 

the bill was its sponsor, Mr. Davis 





Court Trial of FTC Tire Discount 
Rule Approved 


Phe United States Court of Appeals tor 
the District of Columbia has ruled that 14 
tire manufacturers asi 35 tire dealers are 
entitled to a District Court trial on their 
charges that the Federal Trade Commis 
sion’s quantity discount limit order on re 
placement tires and tubes is illegal 
shiould be nullified. 

The long-awaited Appeals Court ruling 
was handed down July 16 and reverses at 
earlier District Court order which dis 
missed the suit brought by the plaintift 
companies for a permanent injunction 
against FTC. The Appeals Court stressed 
that its ruling in no way passes judgment 
on the validity of the FTC order, which 
is designed to protect small independent 
dealers by limiting the price discounts of- 
fered by manufacturers to large-volume 
tire purchasers. 

The action puts the case back in the 
hands of Federal District Judge Matthew 
MeGuire, who had turned down the plain- 
tiff companies’ challenge to the FTC ordet 
last December on grounds that their com- 
plaint was premature. Judge McGuire's 
position was that the FTC order could 
not be challenged until it was permitted 
to take effect and the plaintiffs could dem 
onstrate injury. He su pported the govern- 
ment’s position that the plaintiffs had 
failed to exhaust administrative remedies 
open to them under FTC procedures. 


The FTC order was issued in January. 
1952, and is based on the “quantity limit” 
proviso put in the Robinson-Patman act 
16 years earlier, but never used by the FTC 
prior to its application to tire discounts. 
The FTC order prohibits tire manufactur- 
ers from granting discounts greater than 
the quantity discount customarily offered 
on a single shipment of one 20,000-pound 
carload lot of replacement tires and tubes. 
Among those challenging this order were 
several mass distributors of tires, includ- 
ing a nationwide chain and an oil com- 
pany which sells private-brand — tir 
through its retail tilling stations. 

Since the case was last before Judge 
McGuire, the political complexion of t! 
FTC has changed. Last December the 
Commission was about equally divided 
the issue, but voted 3 to 2 to defend the 
tire limit order in the courts. The Demo- 


cratic members of the Commission who 
were strongest for the FTC order in- 
cluded John Carson, since replaced by 

Republican, and Stephen Spingarn, whose 


term expires in September. The new Re- 
publican majority may, instead of engag- 
ing in a long-drawn court test of the va- 
lidity of the discount limit order, drop the 
order entirely and perhaps substitute a 
moditied type of discount limitation, suc! 
as one based on annual dollar volume 
purchases. A limitation, restricting dis 
counts to the amount allowed on sales 
purchasers of $600,000 worth of tires 
} } e 4d 1 





nually, has the support of the largest 
ganization of independent tire dealers, 
National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Ine N Al’ | D Was never | 
astic about the more stringent 
imi by the FTC 1 

ordet Vas to | 
effect ot April 7, 1952, but has beer 
mant pendine the utcome of the c 


RMA Receives “Award of Merit” 









kM is last month received an “Award 
of Merit’ trom the American Trade -\s 
x una Executives in recognition of tl 
Rubber Quality Seminars c¢ ‘ted 
RALA in six cities last autumt iwart 
bestowed annually, Vas received D 
half of RMA. by Vice President W 
se irs, ee and Mr Mille RMA receryve 
the award in competition with other trace 
associations having an annual budget 
$150,000 or more. Similar awards went 
trade associations erating smalic 
budgets Phe award nN 
monies held in Atlas 

The citation ace 

nored RM \ 
the rubber industt 

impaign ti lise t 
( S. purchasers of natu 
\sian producers and dealers the grad 
ing, inspection, packaging, ying pt 





tices, commercial arbitration, and oth 
phases of business dealings between bu 
ers and sellers in international trade Phi 
citation noted that “millions of dollars 
had been lost as a result of ee 
of natural rubber and that the educé tio! 
seminars were designed to rectify thts 
situation. 

Judges of the competition were 
Weeks, Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce; Laurence F. Lee, president 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Charles R 
Sligh, president, National Association ot 
Manufacturers; Frank L. Mott, president 
Association of Accredited Schools of — 
nalism: and C. C. Balderston, Dean, Wh 
ton School of Finance & Commerce, U ni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Approximately 2,000 purchasing agents, 


Sinclair 
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Clals epresc ne 350 n- 
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Aili truck rims supplied to the U. S. 
Army by Goodyear are Bond-A-Coated; 
the company recently extended the process 
to include all demountable truck rims down 
to and including the 6.50 T size, as well as 
rims for farm implement and earthmoving 


a5. 
vehicles. 


Monsanto in Mexico 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
has announced the formal opening of a new 
plant of its wholly owned subsidiary, Mon- 
santo Mexicana, S. A., for the production 
of polyvinyl chloride resin and compounds. 
a in Lecheria, adjacent to Mexico 
City, the Mexican facilities began operation 

Eebr ruary, 1951, with the manufacture 
ot Lustrex styrene molding compound an 
added, in January, 1952, production units 
for Fibestos acetate mole ling compounds. 
The present PV( unit is said to be capable 
ot accommodatin present needs and 
planned expansion in the vinyl consuming 


Mexico. 





industries 11 


Price Reductions 


Malet hydride and fumaric acid, man- 
ufactured by “Monsanto, have been reduced 
in price by 5¢ a pound. In announcing 
these reductions, the company expressed 
the belief that added impetus beacons be thus 


given to the rapidly growing use of poly- 
ester laminates, for which te chemicals are 
important raw materials. 


New Research Laboratory at Nitro 
) plans to erect a four-story en- 
laboratory at its Nitro 
new structure, which 
upy more than 5,000 square feet of 
‘ expected to be completed by mid- 
1954. It will various items of equip- 
for process development and research 
as_ well as offices and storage facilities. 
‘ollowing closely the completion last year 
‘senseceh facilities at the same 
laboratory will initially 
be staffed with eight technologists and 
eventually with 15. Work will be done in 
the fields of rubber and poops chem- 
icals 1 oil additives as well as synthetic 
letergents. 
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Personnel in New Assignments 


Assistant branch managers have been as- 
signed to two eastern sales offices : Mon- 
anto’s plastics division, Spring hi Id, Mass. 

Robert S. Garvie has been promoted to 
assistant branch manager of the division's 


New York, N. Y., office: while Robert R 
Wilson has been — to the same 
position in the New England office at 


Springfield. 

Garvie joined the company in 1947 as a 
sales representative for Monsanto plastics 
in the New York area. 

Wilson, after 12 years in 
sales of plastics, became a salesman for 
+ lA, in 1948. Since then he has been 
attached to the division’s offices at Detroit 
and Cincinnati. 

Richards has been promoted to 


production and 


Clark 


sales manager for thermosetting molding 
materials of the plastics division; while 
Joshua S. Miller has been made assistant 


sales manager for the same products. 
Richards, assistant sales manager for 
thermosetting molding materials since 1947, 
rd the division in 1938 and began his 
elling career the following year when he 
was transferred to Los Angeles as branch 


the division's office there. Rich 
ards also held the position of branch man 


manager ot 
ager in the division’s St. Louis office fron 
1944 to 1947. 

Miller joined the sales department of the 
plastics division in 1950, following a 14 
year association with Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc. Since 1952, he has been as- 
sistant branch manager in the division's 
New York office 


Goodyear Aircraft Changes 


O. WW. Weyrick has been appointed man 
ager of materials, and T. A. Matthews, 
acting manager of planning and control < 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, O. 

Weyrick now is responsible for all ma- 
terial ordering, receiving, and storing fot 
all divisions at the company’s Massillon 
koad and Wingfoot Lake plants. 

Matthews is responsible for factory man- 
ufacturing planning, bills of materials, pro- 
duction control, finished parts stores and 
tool storage, except where it concerns 
wheel and brake, vinyl products, and rocket 
divisions. He is also responsible for traffic 
and all shipping except that pertaining to 
wheel and oaks. 

Manager of stores and materials since 
1940, Weyrick has more than 30 years ot 
Goodyear service. He joined Goodye: ar Tire 
& Rubber Co. in 1923 as a stenographer. 
Five years later he was transterred to the 
specifications department, Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Corp., where he remained until 1935, 
when he was returned to Goodyear’s aero- 
nautical department in estimating and serv- 
icing operations. His transter to Goodyear 
\ircrait followed four years later. 

Matthews joined Aircraft on special as- 
signment in January, 1953, following three 
years as — stant general manager of the 
Barberton, division of Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. He has wid had considerable experience 
in production planning and methods and 
standards work. 

Walter C. Ireland has 
division of the Goodyear 
district represent itive for the sub-contract 
projects department of the sales division. 
He will handle the solicitation and servic- 
ing of accounts with aircraft manufacturers 
and producers of aeronautical products in 


joined the sales 
Aircraft as eastern 


an area embracing New England, Penn- 
svlvania, Maryland, and New York. His 
office is at the New York district head- 


quarters of the parent company, 92 Mad- 
ison Ave. Ireland — several years with 
Republic Aviation Corp. and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. 


Green in New Post 


Howard I. Green, who resigned as vice 
president and director of Fidelity Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., following the sale 
of the Green interests a few months ago, 
has been named president of Fidelity- 
America Financial Corp., private bankers, 
with offices in the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Bldg. This banking firm recently 
was organized by a small group of busi- 
legal, and financial men to do com- 
mercial financing in the Greater Philadel 
phia industrial area. This company will 
concentrate its services in the rubber in- 
dustry and will specialize in accounts re 
ceivable financing. The company will als: 
handle financing for: government contracts. 
inventories, drop shipments, installment 
sales, machinery and equipment, mortgages. 
rediscounting, purchasing a business, and 
buying out partners. 


HeSs, 
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Rubber-Fire Extinguisher 
Chemical 
Roc kwood Wet,” ; 


a surfactant produced 
by the Antara Chemicals Division, General 
Dyestult Corp., expressly for the Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., Worcester, Mass., was 
used successfully in extinguishing a seven- 

irm crude rubber fire in which 4,000 tons 
of crude rubber and 2,000 tons of tannin 
extract were ablaze. The liquid material 
is a heat-stable wetting and penetrating 
agent with the viscosity of glycerine and is 
mixed with water in the ratio of 1:100 to 
obtain the proper consistency for spraying 


Reclaim Patents to Neville 


The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., last 
month announced that it has acquired ex- 
clusive rights to the Charles H. Campbell 
patents covering rubber reclaiming oils and 


rubber reclaiming processes. Mr. Campbell 
has been granted many patents covering 
rubber reclaiming oils and other rubber 


and process developments dat- 
> Twenties. 

War II the 
was suddenly cal 
produce large quantities of reclaim from 
the difficult-to-process GR-S and mixed 
GR-S and natural scrap. Campbell's devel- 
opment work, and his patents covering re- 
claiming oils and ued then and 
since, were of considerable assistance to 
the industry in accomplishing this and the 
pri roduction of the large amount of such re- 

‘im required since then. 


compounding 

ing back to th 
During World 

claim industry 


rubber re- 
led upon to 


processes iss 


‘Nevill at the same time, announced the 
appointment of Paul Long, associate of Mr. 
Campbell, to its technical sales force. Mr. 
Long will specialize in the sale of Neville’s 


ibber reclaiming oils and to this extent 
augment the service of Neville’s sales 
agents and technical personnel. 


NYBP Sales Staff Changes 


The following appointments in the sales 
division of New York Belting & Packing 
Co., Passaic, N. J., were announced last 
month by Joseph A. Conlon, vice president. 

Named to regional sales manager posts 
were Wenzel A. Lindfors and Carl G. Link. 
The latter will handle the Great Lakes 
region including the heavily industrialized 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Detroit areas: 
while Mr. Lindfors will supervise sales in 
the rest of the country. 

Wilbur E. Combs was appointed mer- 
chandise manager, and Harry H. Raber, 
operating manager. Both will have 
their headquarters at the company’s Pas- 
saic offices. 

New York Belting & Packing, now in its 
one hundred and eighth year, is considered 
the oldest supplier of industrial rubber 
products in the United States. 


sales 


Plant Addition Completed 


Velsicol Corp., division of Avery Corp.. 
330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, IIL, has 
completed a $2,000,000 addition to its Mem- 
phis, Tenn., plant in which chlorine, liquid 
caustic, hydrogen gas, and bleach are pro- 
duced. Constructed to meet the sharply in- 
creased demand for the company’s chlorine 
products, the new facilities produce 88,000 
pounds of liquid chlorine and 110,000 
pounds of caustic per day 
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Francis L. Shackelford, Jr. 


Shackelford in New Post 


sales personnel of the 


changes in 
chemicals department 


July i4 by E. |. du 


Two 
organic 
nounced 
Nemours & Co., Inc 

Francis L. Shackelford, Jr., for the last 
three years sales manager for “Freon” 
tluorinated hydrocarbon propellents of the 
“Kinetic” chemicals I 


division, has been 
named to the newly created post of as- 


sistant sales development manager for the 
rubber chemicals division. His duties in 
the “Kinetic” division have been anaes 
by Thomas D. Johnson, Jr., since June, 


1952, manager of the auxiliary seal m ot 
the dyes and chemicals division. 
Shackelford started in the company’s 
organic chemicals department in Septem- 
ber, 1939, as an analytical chemist and late 
the following year was named a_ junior 
supervisor in the dyestuffs intermediates 
section. Early in World War II he served 
as production supervisor at explosives de- 
vartment plants and in January, 1943, was 
cael to the company’s neoprene plant 
at Louisville, Ky., as a shift supervisor. 
He returned to the explosives department 


several months later. Then from October, 
1945, to May, 1950, he was production 
supervisor and chemical engineer in the 


dyestuffs intermediates section of the Cham- 


bers Works, Carney’s Point, N. J.: next 
he joined the sales staff of Kinetic Chem- 
icals, Inc. When latter became 1 divi- 


sion of du Pont's organic chaadenta de- 
partment in July, 1950, he was named sales 
manager of the propellents section. 

Mr. Johnson started in the organic chem- 
icals department as a chemist and shortly 
aiterward was transferred to the research 
and plant development section of the ex- 
plosives department's Burnside Laboratory. 
In September, 1945, he returned to the or- 
ganic chemicé ils department as a technical 

sales trainee and se rved as a technical sales- 
man for dyes and fine chemicals in the 
Portland, Ore., district until December 
1949, when he was named assistant to the 
technical manager of the fine chemicals 
department. 


Stanley F. Choate has joined Tumpeer 
Chemical Co., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., as a sales representative. Mr 
Choate, most recently with O’Connor & 


Choate, Inc., has been in the rubber and 
chemicals industry for 11 years, except for 
his Navy service during World War IT. 


were an- 
Pont de 
Wilmington, Del. 


Eliminates Week-End Truck 
Shipments 


In an attempt to promote safety on the 
nation’s highways, The ‘Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., has curtailed all 
inbound and outbound truck tr 
its various plants, to customers, and 


ic between 
trom 








suppliers between midnight, Friday, and 
midnight, Sunday. Only in extreme emer- 
gencies, when customers’ production sched- 





ules would be seriously affected, are ex- 
ceptions made to the rule. This policy has 
been in operation since May 30, and it is 
reported that no production sche I 
been impaired because of it 


Moves to New Plant 


Chemical Rubber Products, Ine., has 
transterred a from Glendale, L. L., 
IN: ¥. = company’s new quar- 


yroot build- 





to Beacon, 








ters consist of a esha I 

ing with 22,000 square feet of floor space 
more than three times the former area; a 
railroad siding to load or unload three 
freight cars simultaneously ; and four truck 


loading platforms 





rhe tirm il new 
equipment, rubber 
spreader, to ir times 





Chemical Rubber Prod 


has 48 poser do has deve 











rics ‘ae tubing. It also is busy on govern- 
ment sub-contracts for rubber coated 
rics for inflatable sleeping pads and_ life 
rafts, impermeable clothing, and anti 
exposure suits. 
More Rubber Roads 

3 r pavement, consisting 

ot 2! rubber powder udded t 





used, has been laid 
on First Ave. between 24th and 25th Sts 
in New York, N. Y. similar section 
been laid on an ings highway in 
city three years ago, Dut the excl isl 
trucks on the highway prol hibited t! ie evalu 
ation of the effect of heavy vehic 
pavement. The present stretch, which has 
been laid over the 
is expected to provide the 
information in addition 
maintenance 


the weight of asphalt 








les on the 


previous concrete block 
heavy ¥e= 
to decreasing 


road, 
hicle 


road 


New Refinancing Program 


\ refinancing program which will pro- 
vide an additional $1,000,000 in working 
capital was announced July 6 by Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 

Negotiations have been completed with 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia for a loan of $2,000,000 at 
4!4% interest, half of which will retire the 
company’s present note amounting to $1,- 
000,000, with the balance to be used for 
working capital. 





Announcement of this new financial ar- 
rangement was made by R I. Thomas, 
vice president and treasurer of Seiberling, 
who said the loan would be payable in in- 
stallments of $200,000) or July 1 of each 


vear for the next 10 years. 





Goodrich Executives Shifted 


Wallace F. Bowman and J. G. Thomp- 


son have been named treasurers of the 


newly formed B. F. Goodrich Tire & Equip- 
ment Division and of the Bb. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Division, respectively. 

Bowman, who had been assistant con 
troller of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
., has been with BFG since 1929. He was 
manager of accounting-manutacturing be- 
fore becoming assistant controller in No- 
vember, 1952 

Thompson joined the company in 1929, 
He became manager of the accounts pay- 
thle department in 1939, in 1943 was as- 
signed to contract termination and renego- 
tiation of government contracts, served on 
special assignments in the office of the 
controller, and most recently was manager 


1 accounting-manutacturing 


t+ 
iT 





Harold Grav has bee: appointed tech- 
nical director of the upment Di- 
vision, while Robert H. Wattleworth be- 
omes director, Akron. services 
BFG since 1919 and 
Was one ot the co-discoverers of non- 





(iray has peen with 
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accelerating age resistors for rubber i 
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1924. In addition to these discoveries, he 
is made substantial contributions to the 
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Underwriters Approve Silicone 
Insulation 





i¢ s A sl : | ¢ 
2 1g tures Ww perate t te wi | 
tures up t AW) ( rac 1 
> ri t te t t es up t 
150° ( as for. the irst. time er 1 
wed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Made by Essex Wire Corp., Fort Ways 
ind., the new Sil-X wire consists of a 


=neartert a " SRR ] ] 
stranded onductor electrically insulated 





and temperature protected by a flexible ex 








truded coa of SE-460 silicon e rubber, 
product ‘ral Electric Co., Pittsfield 
Mass 

Seven sizes ot the wire have been ap- 
proved, « ind, on application of specific users, 
1! other sizes for devices and appliances 


iperating at temperatures up to 200° ( 
are expected to be approved All sizes are 
coated with SE-460 in thicknesses ranging 

m 13-77 mils, and the rubber is covered 
with a special lacquered glass braid which 
has excellent abrasion resistance. In case 
ol severe tire, the silicone reportedly burns 
to a non-conducting silica ash to permit 
t 


1e continued emergency operation of the 


Join Anaconda Wire & Cable 


Robert T. Shiels, Jr., has been named 
district manager in the Dallas territory for 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
ae 

Jim Lord and Ray Galenbeck have 
joined Anaconda W&C as salesmen. Mr. 
Lord will serve in Chicago, and Mr. Galen- 
beck in Anaconda’s Seattle office. 

Mr. Shiels has a substantial background 
in the electrical tield. His previous associa- 
tions include: General Electric, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., from 1940 to 1942; U. S. 
\rmy Signal Corps as major from 1942 
to 1946; and G. E. Supply Co. in both Dal- 
las and Fort Worth from 1946 to 1953. 

Mr. Galenbeck was with Weity Electric 
Construction Co. of Des Moines, lowa, 
from 1937 to 1939; Electric Supply Co., of 
the same city, from 1939 to 1942; Bonne 
I-lectric Construction Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
trom 1942 to 1944; and from 1944 > until 
joining Anaconda he was with G. E. Supply 
in Des Moines. 

Mr. Lord’s previous affiliations include 
sales work in Standard Oil of Indiana 
trom 1932 to 1949; with Pacitic Mutual 
Lite from 1949 to 1951: and since 1951 wit! 


Caray ANudograph { Ory. 


Kleinert Advances Mergentime 




















Charles B Mergentime, vestige and 
treasurer of I. 2. Kleinert Rubber . 485 
Fiftl \ve., New York We N.Y, s been 
elected a vice president of the nec mai 
Besides his responsibilities as treasurer, Mr. 
\e s the direct in charge of 

ercl u ) the shower curtal and 

dle lepartments at Nleinert's 

Cu ent le Con NV is planning an ¢ 

dec it! I m tor the Feathi 

1 e introduces last spring 
a national advertising can 

121 ts exclusive Aquatized Chrom- 
descent lk Chromspun) shower cut 
uns and its Fleecenap shower curtains, 

cle t i hhe For the t st time 

s possible t scree rint these Ihe 
‘ i 1s 1¢ will apy 1 
rl stv le 11¢ rijits 

New moneet Sales Office 

k ment of a new sales othce and 
ipp nt of a manager have been an- 
nounced by ( fH 4 ttenger, sales manager 
o the chemical division if Koppe ee | 
| 


ne., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Leo J. Diamond is manager of the new 
listrict sales ofhce in Room 1029 
1 Atlanta 3, Ga. He 

Va sales representative for the 
livision working out of the New [england 








district sales office 

Recognizing the growth of the chemical 
industry in the South with its increased 
sales potential, Koppers has established 
this new office to give on-the-spot sales 
coverage and service to its southern cus- 
tomers. Territories covered include Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, llorida, 
\labama, Georgia, and Louisiana 


Brown Chemicals, 15 Moore St., New 
York 4, N. Y.. which went out of ex- 
istence as such on July 15, is now operat- 
ing as the chemicals division of Swan- 
Finch Co., 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, 
er ae 


Step-up for Lamela and Finke! 


William F. 1 
new duties in_ factory production at 1 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., in order to a 


Lamela has been assigned 


sist Edward D. 
in charge of manufacturing and researc 
with important activities in interplant work 
production scheduling, inventory turnove 
and related subjects. 

Charles A. Finkel has assumed MM: 
Lamela’s former duties as technical mai 
ager of the research and chemical labor: 


tories. 
Mr. Lamela a worked at Okonite 1 
35 years. He has served 12 years on t 


Industry es Committee on Nay 
Shipboard Cable. Ile is also a member 
the American Chemical Society and the 
New York Rubber Group, where he was 
on the executive committee from 1950 1 
1953. 

Mr. Finkel has been employed by Ok: 
nite for 23 vears. He is a registered pri 
fessional engineer and a member of tl 
Passaic County oe Society; fh 
sulated Power Cable Engineers Associ 
tion; National "Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, of which he is a technical ad 
visor; American Society tor Testing Mate 
rials; National Fire Protection Associatior 
International Association of Electrical hh 
spectors ; and the American Ordnance .\s 


SOM ‘atic M1. 


Passenger Conveyor Belts 


Tests employing men, women, and chil 
Iren of all ages, including the physicall 
handicapped, have been conducted on 
nine-foot wide, 60-foot long passenger cot 
veyor belt, synchronized with 14-place pas 
senger cars, by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., and Stephens-Adamsor 
Mig. Co., Aurora, Ill. The tests, which took 
place at the latter's plant, were made 1 


onjunetion | 





with the system proposed 
he firms tor eliminating the subway shut 
tle between Grand Central and = ‘Times 
Square in New York, N. Y. 

Results rey pe rtedly indicate that the pe 
ple ex perienced no difficulty in boarding 
sidewalk moving at 1% miles per hou 
ind complete satety and comfort were pos 
sible in accelerating and decelerating up t 
15 miles per hour. In addition, the ability 

f the system to carry 16,000 passengers pet 

uur and to eliminate batching of passet 
gers at stops was said to have been proved 


Supplier-Designer-Converter 
Agreement 


Monsanto Chemical Co.,  Springtield, 
Mass.; John and Earline Brice, New York 
N. Y.; and Jason Corp., Hoboken, N. J.. 
have entered into an agreement to co 
ordinate their various capacities as ra\ 
material supplier tor vinyls, designers, and 
converters of vinyl film and sheeting, re 
spectively, in order to offer to fabricators 
of vinyl finished goods an integrated pro 
gram of manufacture, design, and conve! 
sion. The result of the venture is expected 
to contribute significantly to a general up 
grading in the quality of tinished vinyls. 

The Brices are already designing new fal 
lines for a wide variety of fashion and 
home furnishing end-uses. 

The Jason Corp. is reported to be cur 
rently expanding production facilities t 
handle the complete converting operatior 
which will include texturizing, printing, an 
laminating. 
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Patent Infringement Charged 


nited States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
(enter, New York 20, N. Y., has filed suit 
igainst Armstrong Rubber Mfg. Co., Des 
Moines, lowa, subsidiary of Armstrong 
Rubber Co., charging infringement of pat- 
nts covering the U. S. Royal Master tire. 
e protruding rib structure for the pro- 
tection of the white sidewall and the ap- 
pearance or design of the narrow white 
sidewall tire, as enhanced by this rib, are 
the two basic points involved in the suit. 
It is reported that U. S. Rubber has mar- 
keted these tires since 1950 and that the 
mpany was granted patents on them in 
1931] 


Personnel Promoted 


Warren A. Tipton has been appointed 
general sales manager of the mechanical 
goods division, succeeding Walter F. 
Spoerl, retired. Mr. Tipton joined U. S. 
Rubber as a salesman in its Houston, Tex., 
branch in 1935. In 1937 he was named prod 
uct manager for industrial packings and 
expansion joints; in 1942, district 
nanager for the mechanical goods division’s 
York branch; and in 1949, manager 
ft all branch sales, with headquarters 11 
the division’s executive offices in Rocke- 
feller Center. [le became sales manager ot 
the mechanical goods division in 1952. 

Mr. Spoerl started his rubber career in 
1908 as a clerk in the company’s Chicago 
sales office. After rising through various 
sales and administrative posts, he moved 
to the company’s New York offices in 1934 
as assistant manager of branch sales for 
the mechanical division. He was 
named merchandise manager in 1944 and 
general sales manager for the division in 
1946 

David E. Durst has been appointed man 
ager of industrial relations of the inter- 
national division of the company. He was 
tormerly tire plant supervisor in the man- 
ufacturing and development department. 

H. J. Helmer, tormerly assistant indus- 
rial relations been trans- 
ferred to the manutacturing and develop 
ent department as production assistant. 


sales 


Vew 


goods 


manager, has 


Colombian Plant to Make Tires and Tubes 
Ss. A... a Co 
by U. S 
July 22 that it has 
nade arrangements to expand its plant at 
Cali and will begin making U. S. Royal 
tires and tubes about mid-1954. Colombia 
ll become the fifth Latin American coun- 
try to manutacture these products. 
\nnouncement of the expansion was 
made jointly by L. ¢ i 
lent and general manager of U. S. Rubber’s 
nternational Division, and by Ernest .\ 
Leupin, resident general manager 
( roydon 
When the new plant facilities are com 
tires and tubes will be made for 
both passenger cars and commercial ve 
hicles and for bicycles. The new addition 
vill be adjacent to the present plant where 
lootwear, raincoats, molded 
light mechanical goods are turned out. 
Present employment totals about 600, and 
this will probably increase to 800 when 
tires and tubes are in full production, Mr 
Boos declared. Square footage of the Co- 
mbian plant will he increased about 30%. 


Paci 1C¢ , 
half owned 


Cia. Croydon del 
mbian company 
Kubber, announced 


Boos, VICE presl 


LOK ids, and 


] 


Tire Outlet 


\n agreement has been negotiated be 
tween U. S. Rubber and Champlin Refin- 
ing Co. Enid, Okla., which provides for 

f U. S. Royal passenger, heavy 





the sale of U. S. 


August, 1953 


service, farm and industrial tires throug 
Champlin outlets. The refining company. 
said to have the largest independently 


owned retinery in the world, supplies 700 


distributors and more than 1,000) service 
stations in a 12-state area, extending fron 
Oklahoma to the Canadian border, with o1! 
products 


Fellowships Renewed 


U.S. Rubber has announced renewal © 
its graduate management training fellow 
ship at Radclitfe College and its physics 
fellowship at the University. of Virgini: 
he former has been extended for a period 
of five years and carries with it a stipend 
ot $700 a year: the latter fellowship. pro 


vides $1,500 in assistance to the recipient 


for one Veal 


Weed Killer 


\ new agriculture chemical that re- 
portedly kills weeds as they begin to sprout 
and betore they emerge from the ground 
has heen developed by Naugatuck Chemical 
Division. Called Alanap, the material is 
known chemically as N-1 naphthyl phthala 
mic acid. Effective dosages range from 4-8 
pounds per acre and are said to give good 
weed control for a period of trom 3-8 
weeks. Alanap 1s claimed to have low toxic 
ity to warm blooded animals and can_ be 
used safely on many truck garden crops 
It may be applied by using standard spray 
equipment. 


Vinyl Squeeze Toys 
Plastic squeeze toys, which reportedly 
will not fade or be damaged by steriliza 
tion in boiling water, are being made 
Marvinol, product of Naugatuck Chemical. 
by Molded Latex Products, Inc., P 
N. J. Advantages claimed for the vinyl 
over other plastics include warm and a 
tractive feel and ease of molding, color 

cy 


ing, and cleaning 


from 


aterson, 


Cactus Cushions 

being made 
spra\ 
specially compound 


Mexican tiber Is 
into shock-absorbent cushions by 


ing it with Lotol, 


cactus 


ed natural rubber latex produced by 
Naugatuck Chemical. The fiber strands, 
Which have been curled by steaming, 
are formed into mats, spraved wit! 


latex, and heat cured to produce a 





© Fabian Bachrach 


Alex Schulman 





resilient product reported to be capable 
of absorbing a 100-pound weight of one 
square-foot area [OF a period of one 
week with only a faint impression re- 
maining. The cushioning. called Tula- 
pad, is manufactured by Queen City 
lulatex Corp., Burlington, Vt.. and is 
being lawn turniture 


currents used on 


Orlon-Rayon Fabric 


\ new tabric blend 
Orlon and 40% spun viscose 
heen announced by U. S. Rubber. 
as Royal-O, the material will be made 
the facilities of the company’s textile divi 
sion in Winnsboro mills, S. C. Such 
children’s dresses 
shirts, and 
be produced 


consisting of 00% 
rayon has 
Known 
ft 


gal 
ments as women’s and 
and suits, men’s sports 
wear for the entire family can 

from the fabrics which are made in plaid. 
stripe, and check patterns and in plain and 
puckered textures. Advantages claimed fot 
garments made of the material include light 


sports 


1 


veight, unusual comfort, complete washabil 


retention, and wrinkle resistance 





ItV, Crease 


Embossed Vinyl Raincoats 


\ new type of satiny vinyl plastic ran 
coat for women, girls, and children 1s being 
manufactured by U. S. Rubber. Call 
Zephyrettes, the products are lightweight. 
strong, and waterproof and are available 
in three sizes in | 
Fashion features of the 
carried in a vinyl pouch, inelude a detac! 


able 


e 


; 
ylue, green, or white 


Coat, W ich can he 





hood and a belt 


Schulman Silver Jubilee 
\kron, ©., 1s 


A. Schulman, In cele- 
brating its twenty-fith anniversary this 
month. Established by Alex Sehulman 11 


1928, the company has grown from a smal 








warehouse with two employes to a world- 
vide organizati vith offices and ware 

uses in London, England, and Hanover, 
(germany, and ts Japan, Spain, Ire 


several South America 


states, the firm 





ountries. | 
has warehouses 


St. Louts 





and ofthces in Ak 

















sales mces 1 
Boston, Mass 
Originally set » to serve reclaim plants 
the company 1s \ t only a major su 
vile % scrap TDD ror eclal rs, but 
so an Importe ind dealer in crude 
er, and a. process d dealer it 
ber dust, plastics scrap, and serap 1 
be During the st ter-centur\ 
Schulma is he t eader in its 1 
ist! it only in t lume scra 
il dle« iis et g eve ) 
nents 1 Coope it eclaimers \ 
wit! re tl 30) emploves 
if the s tw un plants an 
storage yards are | ter nore than 4 
cres ot land with: et 100,000 square 
eee ¢ OT space 
the ganization is Alex 
t veteran of 37 years in the 
and allied elds J K Mi Elli 
gott is vice president and manager ot thie 


plant. Milton Kushkin is vice 
dent and manager of the East St. 
branch and warehouse. Heading the 
York office, which recently moved to 3. 
34th St.. and the export-import division as 
manager is Vice Paul Baudry: 
while Seymour I 





President 
Martin manages the Bos 
ton office 

Sewn directs operations u 
general manager: 


director of the office 


} Bottomley 
London, England, as 
while H Bolte 1s 
in Hanover 
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New Plastic Pelletizing Plant 


Chemical & Plastics com- 
r and 1 r ot plastic materials, 
put into operation new pelletizing 
facilities for the pr ot plastics. 
Present oper: ‘ont ined to coloring, 
screening, and of polyethylene. 
Activities, soon expected to 
allied molding and 


1 
Corp., 


processor 











ng, rrinding equip- 
with offices at 1-23 Jabez 

J., 1s. presently being 
| cessing of vinyl 
variety of such 
hose, 





\ reat 


for garden 











It Iti tabinw. and similar ex- 
trusion as well as ing pur} OSES. 
The executives of a. J Hirsch erger 
Eric F. Ross, are also heading Rotex 
Rubber Co., Inc., Newark, buyer, seller 
al rader of all types of plastic and rub- 
ber scray 
Dobberstein Honored 
Arthur W. Dobberstein, vice president 11 
charge of manufacturing, International La- 


lal turl 

Dover, Del., recently was given 
party by nearly 300 of his busi- 
ates to mark his twentieth anni- 


a surprise 


assol 


Ness 
versary with the company, which he had 
j — on _— 1, 1933. Among the speakers 





nel, four ider ot the company 
f the board, and W. O. 

a ny presi ident 
ri ‘urope for Mr. and Mrs. Dob- 
verstein, to he taken probably this fall, is 
the company’s gift to its vice president. He 
also received a solid silver service from 
Mr. and Mrs. Spanel and Mr. and Mrs 

Heinze 
Fatty Alcohol Plant 

Unsaturated high molecular weight alco- 
hols as well as saturated alcohols, glycerine 


produced at a new 


Archer-Daniels-Mid- 


and caustic soda will 
chemical plant of the 
land Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to be located 
at Ashtabula, O. Ground for the new plant 
was broken in June, and production of the 
alcohols is expected in June, 1954 

employed is reported 
sovVv- 


The wigan to be 
to involve sodium reduction of 
bean, and Use of the unsat- 
ware | Lal ] ase 
urated alcohols as vinyl plasticizers, pep- 
tizers for synthetic rubber, and antioxidants 


is anticipated. 


lin 
linseed, 


marine oils 


Federal Chemicals Formed 
Annou } 


ncement has beer 
mation of Federal Chemicals orp., 210 
Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. The firm will 
produce and vinyl 
isols to the toy 


plas a 1s and 
and novelty fields < 

is expected to service technical” and indus- 
trial firms wi hich use their material. Free 
technical consulting service for fabricating 
age is featur red by the firm 

The company’s facilities consist of the 
main plant and technical laboratories in 
Brooklyn and the factory of an affiliated 
company, Adex Mfg. Co., in Baltimore, 
Md. 

Otficers of the new corporation are Philip 
M. Liner, president; Arthur Mayer, vice 
president: and Mortimer E. Stern, secre 
tary and treasurer. Samuel W. Strickman 


wil manager of the organization 


1 made of the for- 


su yply 


Organ 





co 


be general 
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Adding to Facilities 


Biorksten Research Laboratories, Inc., 
has moved its Chicago office and labora- 
tories from 13791 S. Avenue “O” to 1525 
E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. Edwin L. 
Gustus, vice president, will continue to 
head this branch. 

Bjorksten Laboratories maintains — its 
headquarters in Madison, Wis., where a 
new three-story la boratory and office build- 
ing is currently in construction. 

Robert L. Goller has joined the Madison 
laboratories. He was formerly with the du 
Pont chemical division and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., where he was engaged in for- 
mulation and evaluation of plastisol ma- 
terials for coated textiles, and control work. 


Chemicals Show to Move 


\nnounceme nt has been made that the 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, held 
in New York almost continuously since 
1915, will move to Commercial Museum 


and Convention Hall in Philadelphia. 
Pa., for its twenty-fourth biennial show- 
ing November 30 to December 5, 1953. 
The substantial increase in exhibit area 
is expected to make it the largest display 
of its kind ever held. Former exhibitors 
are reported planning expanded layouts, 
and nearly 100 new exhibitors have al- 
ready engaged space. 


New Chairman for Hercules 


Charles A. Higgins has resigned as chair- 
man of the board and member of the fi- 
nance committee of Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Anson B. Nixon, former 
vice president of the company, and Albert 
E. Forster, president of Hercules, were 
elected to succeed Mr. Higgins as chair- 
man of the board and member of the ti- 
ance committee, respectively. 





The resignation is a result of the com- 
pany’s retirement policy. Mr. Higgins, how- 


ever, will remain a director. 


Testimonial for Spoerl 


Executives of the mechanical rubber 
goods manufacturing industry attended a 
testimonial dinner for W. F. Spoerl, gen- 
eral sales manager for mechanical rubber 
goods, United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y., at the 


Hotel Warwick, New York, June 25. The 
occasion for the - was the retirement 
of Mr. Spoerl at the age of 60 from active 
service with U. S. ‘Bibber after 45 years 
The industry presented to Mr. Spoerl a 
outboard motor together with a 
number of appliances for his boat. 


25-hp. 


Armed Services Textile & Apparel 
Procurement Agency, 111 E. 16th St., 
New York 3, N. Y., recently reported 
the awarding of the following contracts 
for: insulated rubber combat boots, to 
Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I., for 
200,000 pair, value, $1,948,000. Tyer Rub- 
ber Co., Andover, Mass., 47,270 pair, 
$460,409.80. and to Goodyear Rubber 
Co., Middletown, Conn., 40,160 pair, 
$405,375.04; men’s high, five-buckle fast- 
ening rubber overshoes, Tyer, 22,644 
pair, $65,667.60. 





Vented Vinylite Film 


A new process for venting vinyl film has 
been announced by Renick Boggs & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. The resulting material, called 
Vent-o-lized Vinylite, contains tiny re 
of near microscopic size which permit th 
passage of air while retarding water. 

The new process is said to be capable of 
producing the film from transparent, trans- 
lucent, and opaque material in almost any 
thickness desired, and with many types of 
texture. The number and the size of the 
pores, approximately 100,000 per raincoat, 
can also be increased or decreased. Re- 
sistance to tearing is reportedly not im- 
paired by the holes. 

Wide usage of the Vent-o-lized Vinylite 
as packaging materials, garments, and dur- 
able upholstery is expected. The first prod- 


ucts made are raincoats, now available for 
men and women in clear or smoky grey 
colors. 


New-Type Valley Die Size 


Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
developed new-type valley die sizes of 
rubber stock, which are said to eliminate 
extra steps and added cost in top-capping 
truck tires and retreading earthmover tires. 
Available in cold rubber stock for truck 
tires and in a natural rubber compound for 
earthmovers, the new die sizes were de- 
veloped for use where tire shoulders have 
‘dropped” to such an extent that it is im- 
possible to maintain correct buffing contour. 

Extra shoulder thickness of the valley die 
sizes reportedly makes up for tire shoulder 
drop-off and makes it unnecessary to build 
up with baby camelback or a similar ma- 
terial. The die sizes for earthmover tires 
are available in six full tread widths. The 
two larger sizes, 18.00 and 21.00, are avail- 
able in full widths or in three-piece con- 
struction. 


Seiberling 


Chemical Research Facilities 


American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y., has purchased a one-story, 
12,000 square-foot building in Springdale, 
Conn., for housing a chemical research and 
development laboratory. The facilities will 
perform work on new products and proc- 
esses in the fields of new , electrical in- 
sulation, etc. A group of 30 research scien- 
tists and technicians under the direction of 
G. P. Hungerford, research manager, is 
expected to move into the building by Oc- 
tober 1. 


FMSI Holds Elections 


Friction Materials Standards Institute, 
Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., at its recent annual meeting elected 
the following officers to serve for one year 
beginning July 1, 1953: president, Fredk. 
C. Weyburne, Marshall-Eclipse Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp.: vice president, 
Geo. E. Ritter, Molded Materials Division, 
Carlisle Corp.; treasurer, Vincent A. Spina, 
Scandinavia Belting Co.; and secretary, 
Miss Harriet G. Duschek. 

Other members of the board of directors, 
serving with these officers, are: Frank W 
Shelton, Grizzly Mfg. Co.; Franklin A. 


Miller, Ravbestos-Manhattan, Inc.; How- 
ard N. Wilhelm, RiteSet Mfg. Co.; Leo S. 
Sullivan, Russell Mfg. Co.; and Wm. J. 


Nanfeldt, World Bestos Corp. 
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New Titanic Dioxide Plant 


Caleco Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has an- 
mn inced that it will build a new $14,000,000 
plant for the production of its Unitane 
titanium dioxide. To be erected on the out- 
skirts of Savannah, Ga., the plant will oc- 
cupy a 1,600-acre tract along the Savannah 
River. Construction will begin the last 
quarter of this year, and the new plant is 
expected to be completed early in 1955. 
This will be Caleo’s third facility for pro- 
ducing titanium dioxide; the other plants 
are at Piney River, Va., and Gloucester 


City, N. J. 


Firestone Defense Contract 


An Army Ordnance contract award of 
$8,000,000 was made on July 21 to New 
Bedford Defense Products, New Bedford, 
Mass., a subsidiary of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., for the production of 106- 
millimeter shells, starting next February. 
This was the Army’s second major award 
this year to New Bedford; a previous con- 
tract was signed for the production of 155- 
millimeter shells. 


Rubber Film—Vulca Film 


Vulcafilm, a rubber film said to combine 
the properties of plastics and synthetic rub- 
ber, has been announced by The B. -F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. The material can 
be compounded to be resistant to oil, gaso- 
line, acids, heat, cold, abrasion, and sun- 
light and can be combined with many types 
ot fabric reinforcement. 

The assembly of shapes or vessels of any 
size from the film can be accomplished 
without cementing or taping the seams 
since electronic welding reportedly pro- 
vides a seal stronger than the material 
itself. The film has been successfully used 
in making oil tank diaphragms which cover 
the tank to prevent loss through evapora- 
tion. The covering can be designed to rise 
and fall with the liquid level, or it may be 
stretched over the top without support. 
Other uses of the material have been as 
tank lining to protect walls from the cor- 
rosive effects of sulfuric fumes present in 
sour crude oils, and as inflatable pillows 
to prevent the shifting of freight cargoes 
while in transport. 


Hycar Valve for Aircraft Refueling 


Shut-off valves, equipped with Hycar 
rubber diaphragms, are being used by the 


Air Force to stop automatically the pees= 
surized flow of fuel into the wing tanks 
before fuel capacity is reached and thus 
prevent the overtlow or rupture of the fuel 
tank. Hycar rubber, product of Goodrich 
Chemical, reportedly resists the deteriorat- 
ing effects of modern aircraft fuels and the 
extreme pressures and remains resilient 
and flexible through a temperature range 
required for this operation of 65 to 
167° F. 

The rubber is compounded to meet mili- 
tary spec} ification MIL-R-6855, Class I, by 
the diaphragm  molder, Vulcan Rubber 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. The valves 
are made \ero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., 
corey. Pa. 


CANADA 


Rubber Use Down; Stocks Up 


Consumption of rubber in Canada—nat- 
ural, synthetic, and reclaim—was lower in 
May than in April; while month-end stocks 
advanced, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported. At the same time, domestic 
production of synthetic and reclaimed rub- 
ber rose. 

Combined consumption during May to- 
taled 7,506 tons, against 7,766 a month 
earlier, with natural rubber at 3,101 tons 
(3,090 a month ago), synthetic at 3,180 
tons (3,400), and reclaim at 1,225 (1,276). 
Stocks on May 31 amounted to 10,451 tons, 
against 8,680 on April 30, and comprised 
4,270 tons of natural (3,504 on April 30), 
4,589 tons of synthetic (against 3,537), and 
1,592 tons of reclaim (against 1,639). 

Domestic output of synthetic rubber in 
May reached 7,597 tons, contrasted with 
5,894 in April; while May production out- 
put of reclaim totaled 389 tons, against 381. 


Cabot Opens Furnace Black 
Plant 


Cabot Carbon of Canada, Ltd., subsidiary 
tf Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., has announced the open- 
ing and operation of the first oil furnace 
carbon black plant in the Dominion. The 
official opening ceremonies took place on 
June 26, with the Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, as guest of 
honor. Thomas D. Cabot, executive vice 
president of the parent company, introduced 


( 





Sarnia Plant of Cabot Carbon of Canada 


August, 1953 


Mr. Abbott to an audience of more than 
500 prominent Canadian industrialists and 
inanciers and various government officials. 
Fallowine an address by Mr. Abbott, the 
group toured the new facilities and en- 
joyed 3 1 special luncheon held in the plan 
VW -e] kwuse 

The new plant is in Sarnia, Ont., in the 
heart of the thriving Canadian petrochem- 
ical industry. The site occupies an area of 
about 15 acres near several leading oil re- 





nerie s and <¢ he mical m: nut. act ring firms. 
Construction of the plant, which was begun 
in the early Spring of 1952, represents a 
— investment of $3,000,000. 


\nnual production of oil furnace carbon 
tinaks pack orn from the facilities amounts 
to 25,000,000 pounds, or approximately one- 
third of the present Canadian demand. The 
price of the material will be competitive 
with blacks from the United States even 
though the cost of manufacture in Canada 
will be somewhat greater at present. All the 
qualities of carbon black used in the coun- 
try will not be made at the tacilities, but it 
is expected that those — which are 
produced will be increasing preferred by 
Canadian consumers. 

The new plant uses liquid hydrocarbons 
as the oe materials. The production 
method involves the controlled combustion 
of a preheated oil charge in special re- 
actors, the combustion air supplied under 
blower pressure. Two complete, parallel 
production units including reactors, cooling 
apparatus, and collection equipment, are 
present. In addition, the plant is equipped 
with a complete smoke elimination system, 
utilizing hag filters, made of synthetic fibe 
resistant to high temperatures, capable of 
preventing the escape of black or smoke 
to the atmosphere. 


To Start Footwear Firm 


A new boot and shoe factory, capitalized 
at $1,350,000 (Canadian) and capab le of 
procases 1,000 pairs of shoes deity. is to 
be established at Harbour Grace, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Raw materials are to be 
supplied by Newtoundland Tannery, Ltd., 
and a newly formed rubber company. 

The new enterprise, to receive aid within 
the government's economic assistance pro- 
gram, will be directed by a German indus- 
trialist, assisted by his son and a number 
ot skilled European technicians. The fac- 
tory is expected to be ready some time in 
1954, when it will employ about 350 persons. 


Seiberling Bond Redemption 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Toronto, Ont., is calling for redemption of 
existing first-mortgage bonds, as of August 

These outstanding include $95,000 334% 
bonds due 1954-1956, inclusive ; $415,000 4% 
bonds due 1966; and $125,000 5% first- 
mortgage bonds due 1960. 

It is understood that Bankers Bond 
Corp. will shortly be offering a new first- 
mortgage bond issue aggregating $1,250,000, 
of which $250,000 will be 444% five-year 
serial bonds maturing $50,000 a year 1954- 
1938, inclusive, and $1,000,000 will be 544% 


st-mortgage sinking fund bonds matur- 
ing 1973 
Net cash proceeds of $550,000 to be re- 


ceived by the company after redeeming the 
existing first- -mortgage bonds will be used 
to pay for additions to plant and to in- 
crease working capital. 

Earnings during the past three years, 
ifter depreciation, have amounted to 6.73 
times maximum bond interest requirements. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Burton Smart 

Burton Smart has heen appointed 
southern district sales manager for United 
| charge ot 

e ne wly opened sales office in the Sterick 
Bldg... Memy Fenn. He has been with 
United Carbon tor the past six years as 
sales and technical sales representative both 

the New York and Charleston offices 
Prior to military service he had been em- 
ployed by the S. D. Warren Paper Co., 
Westbrook, Me. Mr. Smart is a member of 
the American Ch ‘al Society and its 


Lubber Chemistry and also of 


ion Co., Inc., and wall be 1 





s 















J. A. Kleinhans has been appointed tac- 
ry manager ot the Mogadore, O., plant 
the hemica livisi The Genera 
e & Rubber Ak 
ete il 17 t s ( 
to ind management act 
Pete Knapp, Jr., 1 
+ ne nN il age , + + thre il 
su) 1 } wild it \s] tal ila, 
S s] s Q 1 regan 





}). A. Kleinhans 





Phillipsburg, N. J., where he had been em- 
ployed since 1936. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Army 
Ordnance Association. 


Raymond C. Firestone, vice president 
t The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., on July 10 completed 20 years with 
the company, founded by his late father, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr. 


George A. Wiedemer, with Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., more than 31 
vears, has retired as manager of truck tire 
sales. His successor is C. Sterling Parker, 
truck tire sales representative. Wiedemer 
joined Seiberling in February, 1922, as the 

rst office manager in the Kansas City, 
Kan., district office. Previously he had been 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Dur- 
ing his long association with Seiberling, he 
served in several other capacities including 
that of Chicago district manager, manager 
of commercial tire sales, service depart- 
ment manager, manager of accessories and 
repair materials, and manager of truck tire 
sales, a position he held since 1945. 

Parker joined Seiberling’s merchandise 
distribution department in 1922 and also 
worked in the service department during his 
early vears with the company. After leav- 
ing Seiberling for several years, he returned 
in 1943 as supervisor in mileage sales and 
in 1945 was named department manager 
Later he became territorial representative 
and special representative of the truck tire 
sales department 





Winston Bradshaw has been trans- 
ierred to the fine chemicals sales group of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a divisior 

t Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. He will as- 
sist with the market development of certai 
nitrogen, chlorine, and sulfur compounds as 

as intermediates for the pharmaceu- 
ind rubber chemical industries. For 
past six vears Mr. Bradshaw was a 
ical representative in the New York 
sales oftice 


Fred W. Fraley retired July 1 as a 
ice president of Diamond Alkali Co., 300 
lg., Cleveland 14, O 
le had resigned recently as a director ot 
Mr. Fraley’s 25-year careet 
ith Diamond began in 1928 as manager 
the southwest sales office in Houston, 
L*« In 1943 he 1 me vice president 
he was a di rr since 1947. Mr 
Fraley recenth served with the Nati 
luction Authority under the “loan” pl: 
hereby industry executives are recruited 
\t the time he cor 
cluded his nine months of service in De 
ember, 1952, Mr. Fraley was Assistant 
\dministrator of NPA in charge of the 
| ical, Rubber & Forest Products Bu- 
reau. During World War II] he was a 
ber ot the WPB and Munitions Board 


ry advisory committees. 


: ie a 
Union Commerce BL 


ne Company 





Ma 


va plal 





mporary periods 





Brooks M. Dyer has been named as- 
sistant director of sales for Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Associated since 1943 with Columbia- 
Southern, a wholly owned subsidiary oi 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Mr. Dyer pre- 
viously had served as district sales man- 





Brooks M. Dyer 


ager at St. Louis and as assistant district 
sales manager at Philadelphia. 

William Carpenter, sales representa 
tive tor Columbia-Southern at St. Louis, 
has heen appointed acting district sales 
manager there. 


K. K. Boyd was recently elected to the 
newly created post of vice president in 
charge of sales and purchases for Emery 
Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, O. This new 
position is the direct result of expanded 
activities which have led to broader prob- 
lems of marketing the company’s output. 
Mr. Boyd has been with Emery for the 
past 18 vears. Starting as a marketing spe- 
clalist, he assumed charge of all purchases, 
including the buying of the fats which are 
the company’s principal raw materials 
Subsequently he became director of pur- 
chases and sales and was elected first a 
director and later secretary of the company. 
Mr. Boyd came to Cincinnati in 1936 after 
a teaching career in lowa schools. Cur- 
rently he is active on the steering commit- 
tee of the Fatty Acid Division of the As- 
sociation of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers 





K. K. Boyd 
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Maintains “new pump” clearances for years 
with adjustable TIMKEN bearings 


HE “heart” of this H-P-M plas- 

tics injection molding machine 
is the variable displacement pump 
that powers both the injection unit 
and the hydraulic mold clamp. Built 
to precision standards, the pump 
will maintain “new pump” clear- 
ances for years because Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co. engineers specified 
Timken* tapered roller bearings 
throughout the pump. 


Because of their tapered con- 
struction, Timken bearings take 
radial and thrust loads in any com- 
bination. This, plus precision 
manufacture, permits Timken bear- 
ings to maintain an extremely close 
clearance between pintle and rotor. 

Timken tapered roller bearings 
normally last the life of the pump 
because they’re engineered for the 
job and made of special analysis 


Timken fine alloy steel. 

You get these same benefits in 
the machinery you build or buy 
when you specify Timken bearings. 
Make sure the trade-mark ““Timken’”’ 
is stamped on every bearing. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
““TIMROSCO”, 


7 his symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 











free performance. 





HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. uses 
Timken bearings throughout 
its variable displacement 
pumps to insure long, trouble- 
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NOT JUST A BALL (_) NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © > BEARING TAKES RADIAL ~ AND THRUST 
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TIMKEN * % 


fm} TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


— 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP 


The first Timken tapered roller 
bearing was produced in 1898. | 
Since then the one-piece multiple | 
perforated cage, wide area contact 
between roller ends and ribs, and | 
every other important tapered | 
roller bearing improvement have | 
been introduced by The Timken | 
Roller Bearing Company. 
The Timken Company leads in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacture; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 


z= 
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C. C. Randolph, Jr., will assume re- 
sponsibility for raw material and container 
purchases for the Calco Division, accord- 

W. C. Harmon, Jr., divisional man- 
ager of purcl American Cyanamid Co 
This will be in addition to his other duties 
as assistant to Mr. Harmon. Randolph 
l organization of Barrett 
became president of U. S. 
1933. He assistant 
hemical sales tor Pittsburg] 


1940-43. After 


ases, 


sales 
Was sales 
Manager Of ¢ 
hemical Co 


ice in the Naval Air Command from 
tu 1946, 


Randolph came t Calico ds ds 





C. H. Caldwell has been prom 
Phe B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., ti 
account supervisor. Caldwe 

Govudric promotio! 


1944. He handled 


petroleum 
sales 


joined the 


partment in several as 





signments in the advertising department 
until 1949, when he became assistant mai 
ager i passenger tire sales 

John B. Calkin, chemical engineer and 
consultant with ottices in New York, N. Y., 
has been named assistant to the president, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th New 
York, N. Y. He will also be dicecion ol 
market research. This appointment follows 
a longtime connection of Mr. Calkin with 


the firm. He was recently associated with 
the University of Maine, where he was di- 





rector of the Department of Industrial Co- 
operation and secretary Phe University ot 
Maine Pulp & Paper Foundation. He is an 
associate professor of chemical engineering 


Lowell N. George, former head of the 
economics department at Muskingum Col- 
lege, is now a member of the supervisional 
training staff, Goodyear Tire & 
Co., Akron, O., and is serving as a con- 
leader. 


Rubber 


ference 


A. Beverley Lewis has been appointed 
a director and vice president in charge of 


development of British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. (a division of Mailman 
Corp., Ltd.). Mr. Lewis until recently was 
with Armstrong Cork Canada, Ltd., as fac- 


tory manager, at Montreal 





A. Beverley Lewis 
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William B. Beeson, Jr., of Diamond 
Alkali Co.’s sales organization, has been 
named sales manager ot the company’s new 
subsidiary, Belle Alkali Co., Belle, W. Va., 
with headquarters at the company s main 
othce at 300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, O. Mr. Beeson’s sales career with 
Diamond, dating back to 1933, was inter- 
rupted only by World War II, when he 
served as a major in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Originally assigned to Diamond's 
( incinnati branch sales oftice, Mr. Beeson 
vas transterred in March, 1948, to the 
Pittsburgh branch office, where shortly 
thereaiter he was promoted to assistant 


branch manager. 


William E, Flack, controller tor Acush- 
net Process Co., New Bedford, Mass., has 
elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, New York 17, 


Albert E. Maibauer has been appointed 
manager, wire and cable materials iota sion, 
1 Division of Union Car 
New York, N. Y 


by Bake lite 40... 
bide & Carbon ( orp., 
Mr. Maibauer, who joined Bakelite in 
1925, was previously assistant to the man- 
ager ol the New York sales development 


John G. Broughton, Jr., has been 
named to head Midwest sales for the or- 
ganic chemicals division of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Broughton, whose promotion is part of the 
division’s continuing sales expansion pro- 
gram, will handle sales of all Darex or- 
ganic chemicals to the paint, paper, textile, 
rubber, and chemical industries in the Mid- 
west. He will headquarter at Dewey & 
Almy’s plant in Chicago, Ill. Prior to join- 


ing the company in 1952 as a salesman, 
Mr. Broughton was a technical sales rep- 


resentative for Shell Chemical Corp., and 
before that time had been with Eastman 


Kodak Co. 


Giorgio Lupi, representing Soc. Lupi 
& C., 27 Via Fratti, Milan, Italy, who 1s 
interested in ebonite and rubber processing 
and also in the manufacture and applica- 
tions of reinforcing plastics, is on a short 
visit to the United States, where he may 
be reached at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 


York, N 


works manager of 


F. B. Case is now 


Kirkhill, Inc 12021 Woodruff Ave, 
Downey, Calif. He was formerly lactory 
manager at Essex Rubber Co. for a number 
t years. His previous experience covers 
similar positions with Dural and Arrow- 
head Rubber Co 

Clarence W. Higbee, manager of 


United States Rubber Co.’s wire and cable 
department, } 


mechanical goods division, re- 
cently received the honorary degree of civil 
engineer from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute at commencement exercises in Troy, 
N. Y. Mr. Higbee, who was elected presi- 





of the National Electrical Manutfac 
‘rs Association in 1950, has been with 
the rubber company since his release from 


the Army in 1919, when he started as 
; ae 

sales clerk He progressed through 
positions of increasing responsibilities and 
received various forms of recognition 
from business and professional oars 
for “his able application of engineering prin- 
ciples and executive ability.” 


h- 
nas 


has 





Robert C. Brady 


Robert C. Brady has been made New 


York office manager for Farrel- Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., to succeed 
Carl ter Weele, resigned. Mr. Brady’s 


headquarters are in the F-B office, Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York, together with those 
of A. C. Meyers, of Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Farrel-Birmingham. Mr. Brady first joined 
Farrel in May, 1949. Previously he had 
served as a U. S. Naval officer in World 
War II following graduation from the 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. In June, 
1951, he was granted a leave of absence 
to serve with the U. S. Naval Force in 
Germany. This assignment terminated in 
May, 1953, and, after rejoining Farrel- 
Birmingham, Brady was appointed New 
York office manager, effective July 1. 


Burton B. White has been named super- 
visor of silicone rubber sales development 
for General Electric Co.’s silicone prod- 
ucts department at Waterford, N. Y., and 
will serve as consultant to design engineers 
ii automotive, aircraft, and other industries 
using silicone rubber parts. Mr. White 
joined the company in 1946 as a chemist at 
Bridgeport, Conn. He later transferred to 
the Trenton, N. J., plant as laboratory 
supervisor on design and materials engi- 
neering work. In 1951 he became an appli- 
cation engineer at Waterford, providing 
technical service to fabricators of silicone 
rubber. 


Arthur V. Peterson, formerly with the 

tomic 
staff of the vice president in charge of en- 
gineering of American Machine & Foundry 


Co., 511 Fifth Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ene rgy ( ommission, has joined the ff 





Mr. Peterson, who gpa more than 10 years 


in the U. S. atomic energy program, will 
concentrate on the pie Ae of American 
Machine & Foundry activities in the atomic 
energy field. The company has already had 
considerable experience in atomic energy, 
having designed and developed specialized 
electronic and mechanical equipment for 
the Savannah River Project and other 
atomic energy activities 





George E. Shepherd has been ap- 
pointed northern New Jersey sales repre- 
sentative for the silicone products depart- 
ment of General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Mr. Shepherd will maintain offices 
at 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Get Better Physicals and Lower Costs 


with These Sun Process Aids 


In compounding and processing natural and synthetic rubbers, you 
can depend on the quality of these Sun “Job Proved” Products. And 
there’s a Sun Rubber Process Aid to satisfy your every requirement. 


PRODUCT 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS AID 


A general-purpose naphthenic type softener. 


WHERE YOU CAN USE IT 


In the manufacture of nonstaining reclaims and butyl inner tubes. 
For Neoprene and natural rubber. 





CIRCOSOL-2XH 
An elasticator composed of special hydrocarbon 
structures derived from petroleum. 


In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. 
As a plasticizer and softener for compounding GR-S polymers, 
natural rubber and combinations of the two. 





CIRCOMAR-5AA 


A free-flowing, dark liquid softener of the asphalt- 
flux type. 


In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
or blends of these two. 











CIRCOMAR-25 , . i 
Fig ene he ray eer eee if th halt In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
av -ous, dar softener e asphalt- . 
eavy, viscous, ¢ quid softener of the aspha so bles often, 
flux type. 
CIRCOMAR-110 —e 
In the manufacture of tires. 
A very low-cost soft asphaltum. 
SUNDEX-53 In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. In the processing 


A low-cost, relatively aromatic product highly com- 
patible with natural rubber and GR-S polymers. 


of tires, rubber footwear, matting, toys, semihard rubbers, etc. 
In extending high Mooney viscosity Neoprene WHV. 





SUNDEX-41 

A complex dark-colored blend of high mol. wt. petro- 
leum fractions and a specially prepared asphaltum, 
all derived from selected sources. 


For processing “‘cold rubber.” 





516 RUBBER PROCESS AID 
A highly paraffinic type product. 


In the manufacture of butyl inner tubes. 





PDO 40 RECLAIMING AID 
A dark-colored product composed of polymerized 
olefinic hydrocarbons generally cyclic in character. 


As a reclaiming agent. 





SUNAPTIC ACID 
A saturated high mol. wt. type naphthenic acid. 


In Neoprene latex compounds to eliminate irregularities in the 
surface of coagulated dip films. As an activating agent in the 
curing of rubber. May be used as a direct replacement for 
stearic acid. 





SUNOCO ANTI-CHEK 


A tailor-made petroleum wax. 


For protecting rubber from surface cracking caused by sunlight, 
ultraviolet light, ozone. 





SUNOCO WAXES 

1290 Yellow 

1290 Brown 

Carefully refined microcrystalline waxes having a 
melting point of about 180 F. 


As mold releasing agents. 





For information on these process aids 
or Sun’s “Job Proved” lubricants for 
rubber-process machinery call your 
nearest Sun Office or write SUN OIL 
ComPANY, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. Rw-s. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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Milton H. Mettee, III, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager, metropolitan sales 
district, for Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. Mettee joined the Division in 1932 
as a New England sales representative for 
the dyestuff department and was _ trans- 
ferred:to the metropolitan sales district in 
1946 as senior sales representative to the 
fast-growing plastic industry. 


Walter F. Brown has been named Chi- 
cago area sales representative for the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.'s silicone products de 
partment, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s chemical division offices at 840 S. 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill. Before joining 
G-I-, Mr. Brown was engaged in technical 
sales service work for the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. at Chicago 


Be W. Mitchell | 

‘utive vice president ( 
Co., Houston, Tex. Mr 
vears with the Missouri 
and has been with Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, Inc., for 24 vears. He was vice 
president of Nyotex prior to his appoint- 
ment. Nyotex Chemical, which manutac- 
tures aluminum chloride, hydrofluoric acid, 
ind lime, is a mutually owned subsidiary of 
Consolidated chewed Stauffer Chemical 
Co., and Harshaw Chemical Co 


has been appointed ex- 
Nyotex Chemical 
Mitchell spent 17 
Pacitic Railroad 


J. E. Brister has heen named manage: 
ot the molding and extrusion materials de 
partment of Bakelite Co., division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Brister will be responsible for 
the sale of all molding and extrusion ma- 
terials including polystyrene, 
polyethylene, and vinyls used for these ap- 
plications as well as wire and cable mate 


} + lie 
phenolics, 


rials. Mr. Brister, who joined Bakelite it 
1933, was formerly manager of the wire 
and cable materials division and succeeds 
John D. Benedito 


William S: “~?-“ee executive vice 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been elected a pe tor of The Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.. to succeed James J. Newman, who, 
upon his retirement from Goodrich as vice 
president: also resigned from the RMA 
board. Both this resignation and that of 
Frank D. Hendrickson, president 
of the American Hard Rubl Co., 
accepted by the board anne regret. The 
vacancy left by Mr. Hendrickson’s resig 
nation has not vet been filled 


forme ee 


were 


James J. Newman, who retired re 
cently as a vice president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., guest of honor at a 
luncheon-meeting of the directors of The 
Rubber Manufacturers tea gman a, Inc., 
held June 30 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


was 


Thomas Hayes has been appointed light 
mechanical development manager at t 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and will be in charge of re- 
search and ee it of such products 
as friction tape, matting, treads, packing 
etc. Mr. Hayes was formerly with Canadiar 
Industries, Ltd., and Westir Electric 
With both these firms he was en 

ged in development work. After coming 
to the United States in 1950, Mr _ Hayes 
was a consultant industrial engineer 


iwhot ise 


( orp 
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Chester T. Morledge has been named 
general manager, merchandising, for The 


B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Di- 
vision. Morledge has been with the com- 
pany since June, 1936, when he started in 
the automobile tire department. In 1937, 
Morledge became assistant manager ot 
BFG’s automobile tire department and 
manager in June, 1940. In March, 1943, 


he was appointed manager of the newly 
organized auto and home supplies depart- 
ment, with full authority to set up that 
department's operations. Prior to joining 
Goodrich he had been with India Tire Co., 
where he served as vice president in 


charge of sales 


James L. Naylor has been appointed 
manager of the dyestutf department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. lp He succeeds Ne 
Pfister, who will continue active in_ the 
affairs of the company, giving his time to 
its New England business, and be available 
for special assignments. Naylor was asso- 
ciated with the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry for several years prior to Joining 


the Calco dyestuff sales organization in 


1920. He was appointed Manager of the 
Providence, R. L., branch office 1938 and in 
1945 was made assistant manager of the 


dyestutf department. 


John D. Benedito has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of Bakelite 
Co., a division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Mr. Benedito. who joined Union 
Carbide in 1935, was previously manager 
of the molding and extrusion materials de- 
partment 


A. W. Rose has been made Pacific Coast 
ee of Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
‘ago, Ill., and has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of that 
corporation’s W igre Gear Division. Mr. 


Rose will establish his offices in Los An- 
geles, Calif.. from where he will serve 
Bore-W arner’s interests in financial and 


manufacturing circles in the Far West. 


Clyde S. Gischel, former tire sales man- 
ager — the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O., has been appointed general man- 
ager of consumer products for Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co., New York, 
N. Y., and will be responsible for con- 


sumer product sales in the company’s 17 
districts and 112 branch offices across the 
country 


W. P. Frisco was recently appointed 
vice president and technical director of 
Durotlex, Inc., Buena Vista, Va. Mr. Frisco, 
with a group, helped organize and _ start 
Duroflex in production on gas meter dia- 
phragms and related products. He was for- 
merly technical director of St. Clair Rub- 
ber Co., Marysville, Mich., and factory 
manager of Vulcan Rubber Products Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dwight L. Allen has been named man 
ager, American Anode sales, for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.—industrial products division. 
He has been with the company since 1936, 
when he joined the latex compounding de- 
partment of American Anode. He moved to 
the sales department in 1940 and to a 
supervisory capacity in 1942, a position he 
retained until his new appointment. 





S & T Activities 


(Continued from page 648) 


How to Cut Spiral-Wound 
Abrasive Drum Covers 


HIE use of spirally wound abrasive cov- 

ers on drum grinders for facing wide 
web sheets of plastic and rubber has 
caused some attention to be directed to- 
ward devising a simple means by which 
machine operators or maintenance person- 
nel may replace worn covers with a min- 
imum loss of coated abrasive stock. Behr- 
Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y., has advanced 
such a system for the two basic types of 
drum grinders: the smooth surface ma- 
chine in which the coated abrasive is butt- 
wrapped, and the spirally grooved surface 
drum in which the abrasive is overlapped 
along the spiral. 

In this scheme the length and the diam- 
eter of the drum are the only dimensions 
required for the simple calculations in- 
volved. For the butt-wrapped machine, the 
length of the angle cut or taper of the 
stock, T (see accompanying illustration), 
is equal to the circumference of the drum, 
and the length of the abrasive cover, P, 
is the area of the drum divided by the 
width of the coated abrasive. 








Be 
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Sketch for Cutting Abrasive Stock 


For the spirally grooved drum, however, 
the taper is equal to the circumference of 
the drum plus the width of the overlap 
measured perpendicular to the axis of the 
cylinder. The area is then calculated, using 
T as the circumference. P equals this area 
divided by the width of the stock. 

The T dimension is used, of course, only 
when a new roll of stock is begun. Other- 


wise use of the P dimension will suffice. 





Our Apologies to the Ladies 


N PAGE 500 of our July issue we 

ran a photograph showing Mrs. C. C. 
Davis and two other ladies seated at a 
table during the banquet of the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., in Boston on May 28. 
Our caption said that Mrs. Waldo Semon 
was seated on Mrs. Davis’s left and Mrs. 
S. G. Byam on her right. 

Mrs. Byam was seated on Mrs. Davis's 
left, while Mrs. J. C. Walton is on her 
right. India RUBBER Wortp apologizes for 
getting its left and right mixed up and 
the ladies incorrectly identified. 





Rubber Technology Conference 
in London in June, 1954 


HE Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
London, England, plans to hold its third 
Rubber Technology Conference in London 
on June 22-25, 1954. Emphasis will be placed 
on those topics in which there have been 
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Answer: Four Years 


In 1916, solid rubber truck 
tires outnumbered pneu- 
matics 60 to 1, but World 
War I demonstrated the 
superiority of pneumatics. 
As old trucks wore out after 
the 1920 depression—four 
years later—and business 
picked up, the solids began 
disappearing. By 1941, 
only one truck tire in 10,000 
was a solid. 


Many Monsanto products 
have aided the progress of 
the Rubber Industry. 


FLECTOL H, for example, 
is a Monsanto antioxidant 
for natural and synthetic 
rubber. Flectol H is an 
excellent protector against 
heat deterioration and nor- 
mal aging. It causes less 
discoloration than most 
other full-power antioxi- 
dants. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Mon- 
santo Chemicals for the 
Rubber Industry.’’ Ad- 
dress: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Chemical Sales, 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE 


ACCELERATOR 
A-32 
A-100 
MERCAPTO 
ACCELERATORS 
Santocure* 
EI-Sixty* 


Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole) 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


GUANIDINE 


ACCELERATOR 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 

Guantal* 

ULTRA ACCELERATORS 

FOR LATEX, ET 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


cOR 


WETTING AGENT AND 
DETERGENTS 

Areskap* 50 

Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 

Santomerse D 


SPECIAL MATERIAL 
Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 


COLORS 
REODORANTS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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umportant recent advances. Subjects to be 
included in the program deal with the pro 
duction, evaluation, analysis, physics, and 
chemistry of natural and synthetic rubbers 
and latices. Plastics of interest to the rub 
ber industry, fibers and textiles, compound- 
ing ingredients, and factory techniques and 
products will also be discussed 

It was decided to extend the length ot 
the Conference to four days and to limit 
the number of papers accepted in order t 
eliminate the necessity of holding simu! 
taneous meetings, a practice considered i 
desirable. It is expected that this arrang: 
ment will enable a more coherent discus 
sion to be planned 

Prospective contributors 
heen asked to submit a 300-word summary 
not later than October 1, 1953, in orde: 
that compilation of the program be facili 
tated. Authors of those summaries which 
are selected will be invited to submit full 
papers prior to February 1, 1954. Preprints 
of these texts will be circulated in advance 
of the conference to enable the maximum 
time to be devoted to discussior 


Papers Nave 





Kel-F in Electron Tubes 


HE trifluorochloroethylene | 

known as Kel-F, product of The M. W 
Kellogg Co., City, N. J. 1s cur 
rently being used as insulation for minia 
ture sockets of electron tubes 
lation consists of a evlindrical section that 
fits over the base of the tube 


polym«e 


Jersey 


is desu 


plus a series 


of raised ridges attached to the sectior 
which act as insulating barriers between 
connectors. The miniature socket insula 
tion is injection molded by Eleo Corp 


Philadelphia, Pa 

Use of Kel-F in this capacity an 
extension of the height of the inst 
barriers between 
to have resulted in an increase in the per 
formance altitude ceiling of the tube by 
15%. This improvement is said to be duc 
to the high dielectric strength of the mate 
rial which prevents ionizatior 
over at the connectors, factors which pre 
viously had precluded use of the tubes at 
the higher altitudes. Another advantage 
gained through use of the polymer is the 
ability of the insulating barriers to witl 
stand heavy shock and vibration without 
damage, due to the high i 
strength of the plastic 

Kel-F is also being extruded by Gar 
rison Co., Fanwood, N. J., in the 
covers or sleeves for carbon resistors. The 
sleeves are said to resist carbonization and 
distortion up to temperatures of 390° F.; 
they will remain transparent indefinitely to 
permit ready identification of the resistor. 
are non-flammable, and are dimensionally 
stable down to —320° F., it is further 
claimed. The product is available in 0.178 
to 0.302-inch inside diameter 
lengths from '%-inch to 3% inches 


1 
connectors are claimed 





form ot 


SIZES 





New Rayon Tire Yarn 
MOUPER CORDURA,” a new hig 

tenacity rayon tire yarn which pre 
vides added strength and tough: 
was announced by the textile fibers depart 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., at a press confer- 
ence in New York, N. Y., July 15. The 
result of eight years of research, incl 
evaluation tests in tires since 1950, the new 
varn is said to be 20% stronger and hav 
substantially greater fatigue resistance than 


ess it ires 
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existing high-tenacity rayon varn. In addi- 
tion to permitting the manufacture of tires 
having greater carcass strength, “Super 
Cordura” can be used to make thinner truck 
and bus tires which will operate at lower 
temperatures because of reduced heat build- 
up 

C. H. Rutledge, manager of product in- 
formation tor the textile fibers department, 
presided over the conference, and the speak- 
ers included L. S. division 
director, who made the announcement: 
W. W. Owen, rubber industry customer 
service, who described the use of the new 
varn in tires: and E. A. Tippetts, director 
of the rayon research division, who spoke 
on research aspects. The new yarn was said 
to require a | i rayon man- 
ufacture 

According to Dr. 
dura’ even has a differently shaped filament 
under microscopic ex- 
as being predominantly 
that gives toughness 


Sinness, sales 


asic change i 


Sinness, “ ‘Super Cor- 
cross-section which, 
amination, shows 
skin. It is the 

to the f : 

\ comparison of the properties of “Super 
Cordurz and current high-tenacity rayons 


2 
SKIN 














s shown in the following table: 
Current 
oes 
( Rayons 
\ 1650 denie 
nacit gr ver denie 
( tion 12 
eg 1.40 $ 5-39 
\ 305 » 0-2.5 
| 3.30 » §-3 0 
R ‘ 0 69 0 56-0.63 
Cord (1650 2, 11Z ‘118 twist 
’ . vy ' ’ ler 
( 1? t 
3.40 6-2.9 
Or € 3.75 he iy 
xter alt at 100-300 50-150 
( £ : % 5 
Ta 4 ) fal 
Strength rati ‘ ae 
litione 1.10 8 861,.14-1.24 
\ unit of du Pont’s Spruance plant at 


Richmond, Va., 
luce “Super Cordura,” 


ill t 


is being converted to pro- 
and first shipments 
The unit will 
t reach full production until January. at 
which time it will have a capacity of 50,- 
(00,000 pounds a year, approximately one 
half the company’s total rayon yarn pro- 
luctive capacity. The new yarn, in 1650 
lenier, will be priced at 67¢ a pound, as 
ompared with 61¢ for regular high-tenac- 
ity ravon varn and $1.65 for nylon tire varn. 
Dr. Sinness acknowledged that “Super 
Cordura” will compete with nylon tire cord 
in some markets, but “my company feels it 
is better to compete with ourselves than be 
put out of business hy somebody else.” 


ve made in September. 











Use for Nut Shells 


HE United States Department of Agri- 
culture has announced a new use for 
the shells of nuts and the pits of fruits. In 
a recent publication! the Department re- 


rts that relatively coarse particles of 





ard shells can be incorporated into auto 
ind tractor tire treads to give superior 
on-skid and traction properties, and that 
finely ground shells of most nuts and fruit 


A 
pits are excellent as fillers in 
ing compounds. Use of this material is 
claimed to be economically feasible owing 
to the large quantities which accumulate 
as residue at nut shelling and food proc- 


essing plants 


plastic mold 





Bureau of Agri- 
United States 
gton 25, D.C 


USDA publication AIC 352, 
ral & Engineering Chemistry, 
ent of Agriculture. Washin 
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OBITUARY 


Theodore Whittelsey, Sr. 
HEODORE WHITTELSEY, SR., in 


dustrial chemist and former director of 
United States Rubber Co.’s central research 
laboratory, died June 26 at Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the age of 85. 

Dr. Whittelsey joined the U. S. Rubber 
organization in 1909, having previously 
taught chemistry at Cornell University and 
Northwestern University. In 1913 he be- 
came head of the company’s first central 
research laboratory, then in New York 
This was the first research laboratory or- 
ganized by a large rubber company and 
housed in a separate building. 

After his retirement in 1920, Dr. Whit- 
telsev acted as a consultant for several 
companies. Many colleges used a book writ- 
ten by him on qualitative analysis. 

During World War I the deceased was 
a civilian adviser on a Navy Department 
committee in charge of developing gas 
masks. 

Surviving are a son, two daughters, and 
a sister. 


Bruno Marzetti 


W/ORD has just been received from Italy 
of the death, on March 27, in Turin, 
of Bruno Marzetti, noted Italian rubber 
technologist. 

Giordano Bruno Marzetti was born in 
Pesaro on January 9, 1884. He attended the 
University of Pisa, which conferred de- 
grees in physics upon him in 1908. Later he 
joined the Physical Institute of Turin Uni- 
versity. 

But the most important part of his work 
was done at the Pirelli laboratories in 
Milan from 1920 to 1925. The studies 
which made him known mainly relate to 
the measurement of raw rubber plasticity 
and the accelerated aging of vulcanized 
rubber. Here he also developed the plas- 
tometer which bears his name and an ac- 
celerated aging oven. Dr. Marzetti, more- 


over, conducted unpublished studies on 
hardness, heat development due to hys- 
teresis and dynamometric traction, for 


which he devised a dynamometer having 
high traction speed. He also contributed to 
the Italian standardization of rubber tests 
and wrote many articles of interest to the 
rubber industry. 


N. J. Hooper 


N J. HOOPER, who retired in 1951 
* as vice president and director of 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
passed away July 19. He had served in 
various capacities in the Sharples sales de- 
partment for 25 years. 

Prior to joining Sharples Chemicals he 
had been associated in sales and managerial 
work with Sharples Corp. and the Cotton 
Oil Refining Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. Hooper was a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Class of 1917. 

He then saw military service in World 
War I as an officer of the Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

After his retirement from Sharples he 
became special assistant to the President of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. He had 
been a member of its board of trustees 

1944. 


since 
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Prevent scorching even in hot weather with non-discoloring 


RETARDER PD 


RETARDER PD IS A PROVEN SAFEGUARD against pre- 
mature vulcanization or scorching at processing tem- 
peratures. This fine white powder has little or no 
retarding effect at curing temperatures. 


RETARDER PD is practically non-discoloring, produces 
excellent results in white and light-colored stocks and 
does not affect the physical or aging properties of 
vulcanized stocks. 


RETARDER PD is recommended for use with the 
thiazole or activated thiazole type accelerators. 


Send for a sample and the Calco Technical Bulletin 
on RETARDER PD. 











Cyanami 
AMERICAN yanamid LOMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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There's a BIG 
DIFFERENCE in 


Plasticizers, too! 











RC PLASTICIZER 
0-16 DIFFERS FROM 
MOST FATTY ACID 
ESTER PLASTICIZERS 
IN POSSESSING: 


| Resistance to Oxidation and Rancidity! 












2 Low Acidity! 






SHigh Degree of Water Insolubility! 





GExcellent Electrical Properties! 






Now commercially available, RC PLASTICIZER 0-16 
(ISO-OCTYL PALMITATE) is a saturated lubricant-type 
secondary plasticizer for Polyvinyl! Chloride. 

Specify RC PLASTICIZER 0-16 and you'll find a big 


difference if your product is one of the following: 





















Fabric Coatings 
Natural and Synthetic Rubbers 
Molded Articles 


ilm and Sheeting 
jLow Viscosity Plastisols 
lectrical Extrusions 





DIOP DB 
(DI-ISO-OCTYL PHTHALATE)  (DIBUTYL PHTHALATE} 







DIOA ™G-8 

(DI-1SO-OCTYL ADIPATE) (TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
oop DICAPRYLATE) 
(ISO-OCTYL 1S0-DECYL Di 





os 
PHTHALATE) (D1-1SO-OCTYL SEBACATE) 





RUBBER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. © 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Charles Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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Speed Monitor Dial (Left) and Relay Mechanism 


Speed Monitor 


NEW speed monitor which operates on the principle of the 

mechanical tachometer has been announced by Jones Mo- 
trola Corp., Stamford, Conn. The unit is claimed to provide an 
accurate, direct indication of the speed of a machine and to be 
capable of controlling this speed within maximum and minimum 
limits. Reportedly independent of heat, moisture, magnetic cur- 
rents, etc., this monitor can also actuate relays and solenoids to 
perform various functions. 

The head of the unit is driven by flexible shaft and gears from 
any machine shaft. The maximum and the minimum speeds may 
be set independently by means of pointers or contacts, with the 
instrument pointer acting as the center arm of a single pole 
double-throw switch. The amount of the current across the 
pointer contacts is approximately three microamperes, and the 
relay will break up to 350 watts. The unit operates on 115 volts 
A.C., 60-cycle single-phase, but can also be supplied to operate 
on 35 or 70 volts D.C. 


German-Developed Grinding Mill 


HE Turbo-Mill, a grinding and pulverizing machine of radical 

design, 1s now available in the domestic market. The machine 
was originally developed by the Pallman Machinery Co., Zwei- 
bruecken, Germany, which ts represented here by Turbo-Mill Co. 
Exclusive distributor of the Turbo-Mill in the United States and 
Canada is A. E. Poulsen & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The machine uses a ricochet action in grinding and pulverizing, 
in addition to the principles of compression, impact, attrition, cut- 
ting, and shredding. Miniature windstorms of 360 feet a second 
are created and controlled inside the Turbo-Muill, and this turbu- 








Quality! 


SEE PAGE 560 
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DOW CORNING 
Mold Lubricants 
Add Sales Appeal 
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Experienced salesmen know that product appearance is often the deciding 
factor in successful selling. And experienced pressmen know that clean, 
easy release is a deciding factor in successful production. 


Get ‘em both with Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants. Your molds stay 
cleaner longer, and they produce parts with a high glossy finish that’s bound 
to mean greater customer appeal. That's because these silicone release agents 
can’t break down at molding temperatures to form a carbonaceous build-up. 
Non-flammable and non-corrosive, they help cut mold cleaning costs as much 
as 80%. Scrap is reduced to the vanishing point. 


Specify Dow Corning silicone mold release agents today. Fluids for green 
carcass, bead and parting line release; emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags. 


Dow Corning Scones Mean Business ( 


For more information, call our nearest branch 
office or write direct for data sheet M-8. 


DOW CORNING 


Nii" DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(Silver Spring, Md.) 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronte In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Deep Cavity Molds - 


Curing Bags 


Heavily Loaded Stocks 
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Johnson Joint 


Now Smaller Size 

e Lighter Weight 

e@ Lower Cost 

e Longer Life 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 





THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 


869 Wood St. Three Rivers, Mich. 





Turbo-Mill Grinder and Pulverizer 


lence contributes to the rapid grinding of almost any material into 
a fine powder. ‘he machine is said to grind and pulverize a wide 
range of materials more efficiently, faster, and at lower cost than 
has been possible heretofore. Turbo-Mills are claimed to be in 
use in more than 500 European industries to grind and pulverize 
chemicals, rubber, pigments, ores, wood, limestone, peat, agricul- 
tural products, and other materials. 








Valvair's Two-Speed Air 
Control Valve 


























* * 
Eagle-Picher pi, 
agie-Picner pigments 
serve the rubber industry Air Control Valve 
HE Valvyair Corp., Akron, O., has added a new air control 
across the board T valve, which has two speed controls built into the valve body, 
to its line of air control valves. The advantages claimed for 
: : mee ates built-in controls over separate control units are simpler piping 
Eagle-Picher manufactures - comprehensive line of for the unit, and a cost saving of more than 50% on the purchase 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. of equipment. The principal use of the control valve, which is 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact available in a standard four-way piped exhaust model, is to 
quality contro] methods of manufacturing, more than control the bap? sgh of an air cylinder, The valve, currently being 
‘ produced in the 3¢-inch pipe size, can be actuated by knob, 
a century of experience... are the factors that make lever, clevis, treadle, foot, cam, cylinder, solenoid, or diaphragm 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. controls. 
Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Litharge + Sublimed Litharge Li : 
iterature on New Machiner 
Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) y 
Sublimed Blue Lead “Holmes Sponge Rubber Vulcanizing Press.” Stanley H. 
' Holmes Co., Chicago, Ill. 6 pages. The operation of the press is 
On the Pacific Coast: described and illustrated in this pamphlet. 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. “The Olsen Line of Super ‘L’ Universal Testing Ma- 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. chines.” Bulletin 47. Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Willow 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington Grove, Pa. 22 pages. Detailed information on the two complete 
: lines of the company’s Super “L” testing machines, the standard 
and De Luxe models, plus a description of the principle and 
Le operation of Olsen’s electronic indicating system, are given im 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY | _ *"% publication. 
i 184 sr: a ‘ * 
’ vapadiiedahe Richardson E-20 Constant Weight Continuous Feeder.” 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO No. 5202. Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 2 pages. This 
DICHER catalog insert contains specifications and illustrations of the 
* feeder which is designed to handle dry, free-flowing, and 
* ground bulk materials. 
€70 inDIA RUBBER WORLD Aug 








MARBON’S NEW CREPE BAG 
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ich is MARBON ADDS MODERN PACKAGING TO A MODERN 

i PRODUCT FOR SAFER, FASTER, EASIER HANDLING! 

_T Marbon “8000” scores again! This time in the advantage-plus crepe bag 
that actually cuts your handling time in half, and lends itself so perfectly 
for palletizing. You save time; you save money with Marbon’s safer, 
faster, easier handling crepe bag. 

ley H. 

| MARBON CORP. 

Ball 

vio GARY, INDIANA 

go SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 

eder.” K 

Fig It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 


yr, and 
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ZOOMS 


THROUGH ANY RUBBER 


@ When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you're boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. Write 
H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave.. New York 18. 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Titehetjaurl ae teenie 


Rubber Industry 


SUCH AS: TIRE FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CHAFERS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS + PLASTIC DUCKS 

DIVERSIFIED COTTON 

FABRICS 

Whatever your needs our In- 

dustrial Textile Specialists will 


be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


homaston mits 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 








New Materials 


Dry Blend Vinyl Resin—Marvinol VR-22 


NEW vinyl resin designed for dry blend feed of extruded 

products such as tubing and welting has been annouced by 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. The resin, known as Marvinol VR-22, is a straight 
polyvinyl chloride resin of high molecular weight. It can be 
used in conventional dry blend equipment, open mills, or Banbury 
mixers, and is said rapidly to absorb plasticizer in heated mixers 
to give a dry, free-flowing mix of high uniformity. 

Other properties reported for VR-22 include: no bridging or 
packing in the extrusion feed; fast drying time; and quick fusion 
I:xtruded products which employ the material are said to be 
smooth, uniform, and free of fish eyes; be inherently heat stable; 


and have excellent resistance to heat deformation and compression 
under load 


Styrene Emulsion—Lustrex Latex 601-50 


HE development of a 50% Lustrex styrene emulsion which is 

reportedly capable of being blended with GR-S 2002 styrene- 
butadiene emulsion has been announced by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springtield, Mass. The new product, Lustrex Latex 601-50, 
is also claimed to be suitable for use in post-plasticized systems 
in which it can be substituted on a solids basis for other latices 
containing less emulsified styrene. Developed for use in interior 
and exterior paint systems, the material is also expected to find 


ipplication in other surface coating applications. 


Duranyl Vinyl Stabilizers 


A SERIES of four new stabilizers and anti-static agents 
for vinyl resins is being marketed by Alframine Corp., 
New York, N. Y., under the trade name of Duranyls. The 
function of the materials, which are incorporated into the 
resin in the milling operation, is to yield a plastic with the 
properties of increased toughness and decreased brittleness. 
Three of the four Duranyls are liquids at 20° C., the other 
is a soft wax that melts at 32° C 


Claimed to be non-toxic, non-intflammable, non-irritating, 


and non-corrosive, these materials are reported to be com- 
patible with common vinyl plasticizers, colors, pigments, and 
fillers. Since the Duranyls act as dispersing agents, they will 
not agglomerate pigments and fillers; nor will they bleed 
or migrate to the surface of the vinyl. 
recommended }b 


Duranyls are also 
the manufacturer for use with relatively 
inexpensive alkylated aromatic plasticizers since they re- 
portedly inhibit the darkening of the vinyl, when exposed 
to sunlight, and counteract the repellent odor of the 
aromatics 


) 
V 





Plasticized Vinyl Acetate—Darex Everflex 


NEW “internally plasticized” vinyl acetate copolymer, said 

to eliminate the problems inherent in the compounding of 
polyvinyl acetate with chemical plasticizers, has been announced 
by Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. Named 
Darex Everflex, the new material is reported to replace com- 
plete polyvinyl acetate in regular formulations for adhesives 
and coatings. In addition to eliminating the need of further 
plasticizers, the copolymer does not lose flexibility because of 
aging, migration, or volatility of conventional plasticizers, it 1s 





“Electron Microscopy of Rubber Globules in Hevea 
Latex.” Communication 196. M. Van den Tempel. Rubber- 
Stichting, Delit, Holland. 7 pages. The particle-size distribution 





of the globules, most of which are less than 0.2-micron 
diameter, was studied, and the smaller-size particles were found 
to have considerable influence on the specific interface. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 























LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


® CHICAGO, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 
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t LEAKPROOF 
we W ROTARY 
@ SWIVEL JOINTS 




















@ PERFECT SEALING—HOT OR COLD! Thanks 


to Barco’s new #11 CT (chemically inert) seal. 

@ NO BINDING, LOW TORQUE! For improved 

operation of press platens, die heads, mov- 
able cylinders. 

@ SELF-ALIGNING! Simplifies and speeds up 
installation. Minimizes wear. Where needed, 
joints without side flexibility can be supplied. 

Send for complete information today. The Barco 
line is complete with sizes and styles to meet every 


need. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


510] Hough St., Barrington, Illinois(4 Chicago Suburb) 


In Canada: 
MFG. THE HOLDEN 
co., LTD. 
co Montreal, 
te € Canada } 
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Quality 
— FOR THE 
Fabrics 


Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 
trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 


INDUSTRY 


oT he Preferred Source of Supply’ ‘ 


“SAN JUAN" Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck * Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 


inquiries. 
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New Goods 


All-Nylon 
Cord Tire 


NEW Passenver-car 






tire constructed of 
ill-nylon cord has been 
introduced by the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber 
0., Akron, O. Great- 
er resiliency, lightness, 
strength, and cooler run- 
are im pr ht rear tg 

-N\ 


ited \ 

Another feature of this 
ew 10! t the com- 
val Super- 
Cus Is its 











Goodyear's All-Nylon Cord 


Flexible Anatomic mupee-Luanion Vite 


Model 


Ei ER since the rst 
tacsimile of the 
m 


] 


ron 


Vv 


al body Was @CX- 
ami! ed by students of 
eulicn 4.000 years 
ago, attempts have been 


made to develop a tlex- 
ible, detailed anatomical 
model of a material such 
that its appearance and 
feel would be very 
similar to that of liv- 
ing tissue. Histoslide 
Co.,. Inc., Chicago, il., 
has developed a model 
which is claimed to have 
this property. Molded 
of Vinylite resin-based 
plastisols and designed 
from actual dissections, 
the new models are said 
to be resistant to ac- 
cidental damage, unaf- 
tected by changes in 
temperature and humid- Anatomical Model Made of Vinylite 
ity, and capable of be- Plastisols 

ing cleaned with a damp 

cloth. The various portions of the model including its removable 
organs are made to feel like their human counterpart by use of 
different plastisols based on Vinylite resins. 

The mostiet of the head and torso of a six-foot man, completely 
assembled with its 26 removable organs, weighs 35 pounds and 
stands 44 inches high. Basic colors are pigmented into the 
plastisols to identify the various anatomical systems. The models 
are priced to be competitive with the more fragile plastic ones 
and are supplemented with independent specimens of the brain, 
heart, and other organs. Also available are flexible replicas of 
zoological and botanical specimens. 





Small Truck Tire 


NITED STATES RUBBER CO., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y., is marketing a new low-cost truck tire, 
“The U. S. Tire,” which is designed and manufactured particu- 
larly for small trucks used in rural areas. The tire is produced 
in sizes ranging from 6.00-16 for light pickup trucks to 10.00-20 
for heavier commercial vehicles. 
Construction features of the tire are said to include: safety 
bonded cord in which each individual cord in each ply is com- 
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‘HYDROCARBON 


Pe L LV i79 3-210 


RESINS An OUTSTANDING 
Kubler (emfounding festin 


PROPERTIES FOR EXCELLENT 





Low Specific Gravity Better Flex Life COMPATIBILITY with 

Odorless Solid Improved Abrasion Resistance Natural Rubbers 

Uniformity Light Colors General Purpose GRS 

Improves Processing Oil Resistance Cold Rubber GRS 

No Effect on Cure Excellent Electrical Buna N Type Rubbers 
Characteristics Butvl Rubber 


PAN AMERI N 


CueMicale Pan American Refining Corp 
122 EAST 42np STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








. QD tural ~& ; 























ovable 
use of 
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ls and 
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> ones 
brain, 
cas ot 
In Akron 
Tanney-Costello, Inc 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave 
S. J. PIKE & CO., INC Blackstone 4148 
e e °, e Biackstone 4 
* In Alhambra, Calif.: 
— 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, Oe Be Merit Western Co 
irticu- George Steinbach 
duced CABLE ADDRESS ‘’PIKESID, N.Y.’ TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 a ey So Date Ave 
00-21 Currier are! 3-1400 
safety 
com- : - = == = — 
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PURE - UNDILUTED 
crs 


ES 











FOR ALL TYPES OF CAVITIES 


STEEL-cast, cut, hobbed 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 
BRASS e ALUMINUM 
(Plated or Unplated) 


It's SAFE — It’s ORY! 
lt Fills the Pores 


Sample Can... $ 2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 


PURE UNDILUTED SILICONE SPI (at $1.37 each) 
a tata ee CICLLIM Further discounts on larger orders 


Injection Molders Supply Co. 


3514 LEE ROAD CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


MOLD RELEAS 











long lasting! 















ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
— 


/] % NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 


4 FLOWABLE FORM 












Trade Mark 





DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN HIGH AND LOW 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 





1906" DPR ,incorroraren 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


Peta Sem eLANDT STREET 
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pletely rubber coated; two shock pads under the tread and 
shoulders; anchored beads of high tensile strength steel; and 
ventilated tread and shoulders. The tire has a wide, flat ad 
to give even wear, a rayon carcass for cool running and re- 
sistance to heat and bruises, a notched rib for good traction and 
steering, and a tough sidewall vent design for protection against 
snags and cuts. 





Wise Pneumatic Marine Fender 


Marine Fender 


HE. availability of a lightweight, durable marine fender, said 

to be unaffected by fresh or salt water, has been announced 
by Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, Oreg. Fully pneumatic with 
thick walls of solid rubber, the Wise marine fender is claimed 
to pre vide complete protection for a boat hull against hard bumps 
while having a displacement ratio sufficient to act as an emer- 
gency life preserver. The double-eyed fenders, of a permanent 
white color, are manufactured in sizes of 3 by 12, 4 by 16, and 
5 by 20 inches for use with runabout, yacht, and_ utility-type 
craft, respectively. 





Polyethylene Golf Tee 


Three-Legged Golf Tee 


NEW plastic golf tee which stands on three legs has been 
developed by Pee Gee Bee, Minneapolis, Minn. Manufac- 
tured in two colors of polyethylene, product of Bakelite Co., the 
tee is claimed to resist scuffing and destruction by golf club 
impacts. The ball rests in a hollow on top of the tripod-like tee, 


and its height may be adjusted by trimming and/or spreading or | 


contracting the legs. The new product is claimed to eliminate 
the necessity of breaking through ground as is required when 
conventional tees are used. 


Vinyl Garden Hose 


NEW lightweight garden hose of vinyl plastic has been 
announced by Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
Aaliier. Mass. Known as Boston Kleerite, the transparent hose 
bears a five-year guarantee and is claimed to be the first low- 
price garden hose to feature the long wearing and non-kinking 
properties of more expensive hose, The product will be marketed 
in lengtl is of 25, 50, and 75 feet. 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, 


TIME SAVER...MON 


CUTTE 


EXPORT AGENT 


Binney & Smith International, Inc. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
nF 


CANADIAN AGENT 


Binney & Smith, Limited 
33 Edward Street, Toronto 3, 
Ontario, Canada 





OHIO 












* Save time 

Save labor 

* Save space 
More accuracy 
Big capacity 
Slits 1” to 48” 

* Cuts 1” to 144” 


Now — cut and slit cured and e 
uncured rubber stock in one i 
continuous operation. Slitter and 
cutter can be run independently and 
change in cut lengths can be made 
while machine is working. 
Successful applications 
include molding preforms. 





Equipped with 
anti-friction 
bearings 
throughout. 
Write or wire 
for details, 


Pacific Rep. Lombard 
Smith, Los Angeles 


New York & Export Office 
261 Broadway 





35 YEARS OF ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BLACK ROCK . MaNeigety ss comrany 


175 OSBORNE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Available VOW ... 
Latest pemerican 


PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES! 


@ DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY ’S low-cost In- 
ternational Assistance Plan is both unique and 
comprehensive. For more than twenty years 
Dayton has helped rubber manufacturers abroad 
with their research, production and personnel 
training problems. 


@ For very nominal cost, Dayton will assist you 
in the establishment of the latest formulae for 
processing natural rubber and all the new vari- 
eties of synthetic rubber . . . train your key per- 
sonnel at any one of four modern plants 
pass along to you up to date information con- 
cerning Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and 
Nylon Cords and Carbon Blacks. . . these services 
and many more. 


@ If you are now engaged in rubber manufactur- 
ing or plan to be, it will pay you to investigate 
Dayton Rubber Company’s complete Interna- 
tional Technical Assistance Plan. 





International Technical 
Assistance Division 

The Dayton Rubber Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred 
Since 1905, Manufacturers of Tires, Tubes, V-Belts for Automotive and 
Industrial power transmission and other specialized rubber products. 








For detailed information write- 








IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


+ _. RUBBER LATEX 





PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Competition Keen from German Plastics 


German business methods were vigorously attacked in a speech 
by C. T. F. Mitchell, managing director of Wallington, Weston 
& Co., Ltd., Frome, manufacturer of plastic sheeting, at a recent 
linner of its Foremen’s Club. One of the chief difficulties met 
with by the plastics and rubber industries in the past year or 
so, he said, was the very serious and ever-increasing competition 
from Germany made possible by a clever way of subsidizing 
which took the form of tax rebates for exports. These rebates 
amounted to 10-124%4% in the case of plastic sheeting, a_per- 
centage very much more than the net profit his company could 
make on such articles. The Board of Trade and the Federation 
of British Industries have been called upon in the matter, but 
so far these bodies do not seem to have been able to accomplish 
anything. Consequently Wallington Weston has decided “to 
fight German competition tooth and nail to meet their prices, 
even if it does not show any profit whatsoever to ourselves,” 
Mr. Mitchell declared, adding that most manufacturers in the 
same lines as his firm have decided on similiar tactics. 

Production of plastics in the United Kingdom, it may be 
pointed out, has developed considerably in the last 14 years, 
and in 1952 was six times greater than in 1938. Exports of 
plastic materials rose in that period from £400,000 to £13,600,000. 
The 1952 figure, however, represents a significant decline from 
that of 1951, when the total came to £16,250,000. 


IR! Foundation Lecture 


The 1953 IRI Foundation Lecture, “The Economics ot Tech 
nical Development,” was presented in London on May 25 by 
S. A. Brazier, technical manager of the general rubber goods 
division and local director of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., at Man- 
chester. He discussed brietly trends of development in industrial 
rubber goods basic to the industry’s well-being now and in the 
immediate future. Among the most important were mentioned 
means of handling bulk material, such as flame-resistant conveyor 
belts for underground use in mines, and high-tensile belts for 
very long hauls of loads. To illustrate the potential market of 
the former type of belts, Brazier mentioned that the National 
Coal Board uses 6,500,000 yards of conveyor belting of all kinds, 
of which 5,800,000 yards are of rubber and fabric. Of the latter, 
1,100,000 yards are used on coal faces, and the remaining 4.700,- 
OOO on roadways. 

V-belts for power-transmission; small bore hose, reinforced 
with high tensile steel wire; general mechanicals, including vari- 
ous types of shock and vibration insulators, designed to protect 
sensitive instruments or to eliminate noise and vibration of heavy 
machines; resin soling; foamed latex; all were treated. 

Mr. Brazier concluded by emphasizing that product develop 
ment by research must frequently replace price competition in 
international markets and to this end, a strong foundation of 
research and development is necessary. He showed that surveys 
revealed that in the United States general average research ex- 
penditure for all industries represented about 2% of sales value; 
while the percentage allotted for the purpose by British indus- 
tries was iar below the 1-2% on turnover recommended by a 
conference held not long ago by the Federation of British In- 
dustries. 


RGA General Meeting 


At the regular general meeting of the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation (Inc.), May 1, in London, P. B. L. Coghlan was elected 
chairman, and kK. M. G. Anderson, vice chairman, for the ensu- 
ing year. Mr. Coghlan is a director of Eastern Industries, Ltd., 
and Mr. Anderson, of Guthrie & Co., Ltd. Both gentlemen are 
also directors or chairmen of a number of rubber plantations 
companies and are members of the RGA council. 

The retiring chairman, Sir Sydney Palmer, in his speech dis- 
cussed the apparent improvement in conditions in Malaya, but 
repeated the warning of General Templer that the improvement 
might be due to a change in Communist policy from active ter 
rorism to peaceful infiltration. Sir Sydney took the occasion to 
stress the need of free competition with synthetic rubber and of 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 


i \ 








THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


44 PY, ach, 
y, 





White, “Neophax” and “Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of “Factice™ 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
*Factice’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 











MOLDS 


any capacity to 


60 inches by 30 feet long 


ACE macuine ano mouto company. inc 


17 COLUMBUS AVENUE GARFIELD, N. J. 


Designers and manufacturers of 


molds for rubber goods since 1925 








We specialize in straight and 
varying cross-section molds for 
production of sponge rubber 
weatherstripping for aircraft 


and automotive industries. 


Molds for use in McNeil and 


Glader presses. 


We also manufacture molds 


for V-belts, belting, rails, ete. 
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for use with natural and synthetic 


Rubber 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


Light Cakined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Cakined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 


Magnesia Carbonate— 


‘ : MA 
light, fine and pure. NUFACTURERS 


IMPORTERS 
ssimnerOrs 





<, Magnesia Company 


IN SIA 


100 Gravers Road Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 


ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

® 
Write lo the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


AAR nen ne 


N. H. 
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American cooperation in maintaining satisfactory rubber prices 
to thwart Communism, quoting Ceylon’s deal with Red China 
as an example of the result of faulty American rubber policy. 
The governments in the rubber producing countries he criticized 
for having imposed “penal taxes’ on the industry and_ thus 
hampering its prosperity 

In Indonesia, he went on, members of the RGA faced, besides 
taxation problems, the uncertainty of - transfer of profits and 
the security of future land titles and also difficulties and delays 
in obtaining entry permits for essential staff. While recognizing 
that Indonesians had a prior claim to employment in the indus- 
tries of their own country, the speaker hoped that until there 
were enough qualitied Indonesians for available jobs, the Indo 
nesian Government would adopt a more reasonable and realistic 
attitude over the entry of foreign staff, so as to maintain the 
efficiency of the industry so vital to the national economy. 


Rubber Trade Notes 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has arranged with Henry Simon 
(Holdings), Ltd., to acquire its interests in the retreading con- 
cern, Tyresoles, Ltd. The latter will continue to operate under 
its Own management as a separate member company of the 
Dunlop group. The arrangement apparently does not affect 
[yresoles (Overseas), Ltd., which will reportedly continue as 
at present, a separately owned subsidiary of Henry Simon. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry it was decided, among other matters, that the change 
of name of the Institution should be deferred and reconsidered 
at a later date, because of lack of enthusiasm on the part of a 
large section of the members. It was also agreed that the Third 
Rubber Technology Conference should be held at Church House, 
Westminster, from June 22 to 25, 1954. 

Expansion. of the reinforced plastics indus stry in Scotland, and 
active encouragement of new chemical industries at Grangemouth, 
the site of a growing petroleum refining undertaking, are on 
the program of 1953 activities of the Scottish Council (Devel 
opment and Industry). 

This spring Metalastik made an arrangement with the Pirellt 
company of Milan, Italy, providing for an exchange of patents 
on the manufacture of rubher- to-metal bonded products and_ for 
technical and commercial cooperation in connection with these 
a Early in January, Metalastik had announced a 


similar rangement with a French concern. 





NETHERLANDS 


Rubber Stichting and its various brane ‘hes have participated 1 
a number of activities in recent months. 

The Belgian Section arranged an exposition on “Rubber and 
Its Applications,” together with an International Rubber Con- 
ference, in Brussels early in the spring. A similar exhibition - | 
conference were organized by the Swiss Section, for April 2 
May 6, at Zurich 

Rubber Stichting cooperated in the setting-up of stands for 
Indonesia at the annual fair at Utrecht and later also at the 
Milan Fair. 

The exhibition in Copenhagen, Denmark, in connection with 
the recent meeting of The Rubber Study Group, was held under 
the auspices of the Scandinavian Section of the International 
Rubber Bureau, the Stockholm office of Rubber Stichting. 

On June 8 experts from Indonesia, Malaya, France, England. 
and the Netherlands met at the Rubber Stichting building, Delft, 
to discuss progress of the technical classification of rubber. 

The latest bulletin from the Stichting announces an “Inter 
national Symposium on Progress in Rubber Technology” and an 
International Inventors’ Day, scheduled for Delft, October 7-8. 
The following papers will be offered: 

“Reinforcement by Resins,” G. Giger, 
Caoutchouc, Paris, France. 

“Mechanism of the Reinforcement of Rubber Compounds,” 
F. Endter, Degussa, A.G., West Germany. 

“Structure and Properties of Rubber Vulcanizates with Inor- 
ganic Fillers.” H. Westlinning, Degussa. 

(The subject of another German speaker, W. Scheele, has not 
yet been fixed.) 

“Carbon Black Masterbatches from Hevea Latex.” H. C. J. d 
Decker (for INIRO, Indonesia). 

Members of the Rubber Stichting will present seven papers: 

“Developments of Flooring Materials’ and “New Develop 
ments in Latex Technology,” P. Braber. 

“Rubber Derivatives, Production and Properties,” H. C. J] 
de Decker. 


Institut Francais du 
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lechnological Considerations in the Manufacture of Latex 
Foam Rubber,” G. W. van Raamsdonk. 

“The Interpretation of Mechanical Measurements by Means of 
the Theory of Relaxation,” G. Salomon. 

“The Crystallization of Rubber and its Derivatives,” G. Schuur. 

“Latex Fillers,” A. J. de Vries. 

“Reinforcement by Black Pigments,” D. E. M. 
Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SWEDEN 


process has been developed in Sweden tor making rubber 
from domestic products, primarily cellulose alcohol, of which 6.6 
pounds yields 2.2 pounds of rubber, it is claimed. Lignin is used 
as a filler. It is admitted that to be fully usable the new alcohol 
bber, which at present is more expensive than the American 





product, must be mixed with natural rubber 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Losing Japan as a Rubber Buyer 


\ member of the Malayan Rubber Export Registration Board 
recently went to Japan to investigate a complaint made to the 
Board by the Japanese Rubber Trade Association that an ex- 
cessive amount of tale had been used in a recent shipment ot 
Malayan rubber. This is the first time that the Board has been 
called upon to send a member abroad in 
ince it was set up not long ago to insure that shippers adhered 
to the terms of their foreign contracts. 

\n earlier complaint from Japan claimed that as much as three 
pounds of tale had been found in a bale of Malayan rubber. 
Similar complaints had also been received from Genoa and Los 
\ngeles. Consequently in ‘ 


response to a claim, 


\pril, the M.R.E.R.B. decided to start 
a campaign against the practice indulged in by some exporters 

r heavily dusting with tale between sheets of rubber. 

[he fact that Japan has to some extent been switching pur 
of crude rubber from Malaya to Indonesia has been in 
terpreted by 
reports from Tokyo indicate that the trend 


chases 

some as the result of excessive use of tale. But 
, ' 

iway from Malaya 











Quality! 


SEE PAGE 560 
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Now... Measure Latex Flow 
without Seal Pots ! 


You get rid of seal pot difficulties, once and for all, 
when you measure the flow of latex or similarly 
troublesome fluids with the Foxboro d/p Cell! By 
installing this unique differential pressure trans- 
mitter, one leading rubber manufacturer realized 
an 83% reduction in instrument cleaning and 
maintenance costs. This saving, alone, will repay 
the cost of his d/p Cell installation within the first 
year! In addition, production losses due to down- 
time for instrument maintenance are practically 
eliminated. 


The reason why the d/p Cell needs no seal pots 
is the essentially-zero displacement of its measur- 
ing element. Other features: uses no mercury; 
compact and easy to install; Type 316 S.S. con- 
struction. Thousands in use on all types of fluids! 


Write for detailed Bulletin 420 describing the 
revolutionary d/p Cell! The Foxboro Company, 
628 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“SUB-ZERO” 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 

















AMAZING RESULTS PRODUCED 
BY THE NEW METHOD USING— 
LIQUID CO: 


DEFLASHING RESULTS PROVE STARTLING. 
MODELS SOON AVAILABLE TO USE EITHER 
SOLID OR LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Export Sales Through Binney G Smith, International) 





RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 


AKRON 
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has been caused by the financial inducements offered by Indonesia. 

Japan formerly imported 60% of her crude rubber needs from 
Malaya and about 40% from Indonesia; the position has now 
been reversed. In the first quarter of 1953, Malaya supplied 9,759 
tons of rubber to Japan out of total imports of crude for the 
period of 20,059 tons; Indonesia sent 10,215 tons, and Siam the 
remaining 85 tons. 

Incidentally, the Japanese trade with Indonesia is not without 
its problems either; a recent report states that Japanese im- 
porters charge Indonesian packers with falsifying the weight 
of rubber shipments to Japan. 


Wage Settlement 


After eight months of discussion the Malayan Planting In- 
dustries Employers’ Association and the Pan-Malayan Rubber 
Workers’ Negotiating Committee finally agreed on the entire 
wage scale, based on rubber prices from 60 to 90 cents (Straits 
currency) per pound, substantially as awarded by the Whitton 
Arbitration Board. 

The wage scale for the third quarter of 1953 will entail an 
average reduction in the daily wage of 15 cents for about 320,000 
workers. Contract tappers will get $2.80, instead of $3.00 a day, 
and checkroll tappers, $2.50 instead of $2.65. There is to be no 
change in the wages of field workers, who have been receiving 
$2.10 daily. 

It is understood that there may be some further changes if 
the price of rubber during a quarter averages 65 cents a pound. 
The average price for the April-June quarter worked out at 
69.3 cents a pound. 

Early in July, rubber producers and workers were scheduled 
to meet to discuss a government “harmony” plan, involving the 
establishment of joint industrial councils at three levels—estate, 
state. and federal. 


Rubber Industry Notes 


Writing for the Malayan rubber producer, Sir Sydney Palmer 
has been prophesying bleak prospects for the current year, but 
a more promising future. By 1960, he thinks, world consumption 
of synthetic and natural rubber together may equal present pro- 
duction of both. But meantime the price of natural rubber may 
be so low as to make it impossible for many producers to re 
juvenate their estates and to benetit from modern high-yielding 
material. He added that if this state of affairs materialized, it 
would be largely due to the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment of selling its synthetic rubber at a lower price than 
could be achieved by private industry. 

According to preliminary figures, rubber shipments from 
Malaya in the first half of 1953 came to 414,258 tons, against 
455,604 tons in the first half of 1952. Shipments in June, 1953, 
at 60,181 tons, were the lowest for any month since October, 1946 
No rubber went to China or Russia during the period under 
discussion 

The Malayan Governments are reportedly studying the effect 
of lifting the ban on shipments of rubber to Communist China 

Data have been published showing that in March, 1953, ten 
factories in the Federation produced 530,000 pairs of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes, 89,000 pairs of shoes mainly of rubber, and 
118,000 pairs wholly of rubber. Other factories produced rubber 
flooring (104,994 pounds), belting (7,058 feet), tubing and hose 
(27,345 pounds), tires (12,562 units), tubes (52,780 units), and 
rubber compound (126,283 pounds ). 

So far four states in Malaya, including Singapore, have laid 
experimental strips of bitumen-rubber powder roads, and three 
more are said to be planning to try them. Kuala Lumpur has 
three experimental sections of rubber road of this type. It ts 
hoped that by the middle of next year every state in Malaya will 


have put down at least one such trial strip. 


e 
/ 





INDONESIA 


\fter 27 years of activity in behalf of rubber growing, 
J. S. Vollema, until recently Director of Agriculture for 
West Java and South and West Sumatra, and head of the 
West Java Experiment Station, has asked the General Asso 
ciation of Experiment Stations to be retired. Vollema came 
to Java from Holland in 1924 and in 1926 joined the Rubber 
Experiment Station at Buitenzorg as agriculturist, at first 
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but later chiefly questions per- 
taining to planting material, tapping, replanting, selection, 
and thinning out of rubber. During the Japanese occupation 
he was interned for three years, but though his health had 
eieice from this experience, immediately after his release, 
he joined the rehabilitation team sent to Buitenzorg, anxious 
to protect his experiment station, its valuable contents, and 
the experimental gardens. Vollema has written more than 
7) articles on his investigations. 

In Djakarta it has been reported that informal talks be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Indonesian officials have been held 
regarding barter trade between the two countries. Some 
agreement on the basis for such trade seems to have been 


res iched. 


investigating soil problems, 


INDIA 


According to the Indian Rubber Board Bulletin,! India 
produced 19,863 tons of rubber in 1952, against 17,148 tons 
in 1951 and 15,599 tons in 1950. Imports of crude rubber in 
the same years were 3,851, 6,921, and 1,082 tons respectively; 
while consumption amounted to 21,061, 22,427, and 17,735 
tons, respectively. 

The area under rubber at the end of 1952 totaled 172,786 
acres, of which 138,186.21 acres were planted with ording ary 
24,840.95 with buddings, and 9,758.84 with clonal 
seedlings. Estates with a combined area of 103,182.2 acres 
accounted for almost 90% of the high-yielding rubber. 

To encourage planting of high-yielding material, especially 
on smallholdings which, though representing 40% of the 
total acreage under rubber, had only 10% of the improved 
plantings—the Indian Rubber Board has been supplying 
clonal seed from local sources to rubber growers at special 
rates since 1951. Individual purchasers may buy up to 2,000 
seeds at two-thirds the usual price; for additional quantities 
the regular price prevails. 


seer dlings, 
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AUSTRALIA 


Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand, 
Ltd., is to increase its capital from £A.15,000,000 to £A.25,000,000 
In the year ended September 30, 1952, net profits of almost 
£4.1,000,00) were made, higher than for any previous year, ex- 
cept the record year 1951. Sales totaled more than £25,000,000 

British Insulated Callender’s Cables has formed a new sub- 
sidiary in Victoria, capitalized at £4.400,000, to be known as 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables (Australia) Pty., Ltd. The 
new company will take over existing branches and will coordinate 
the activities of the many agencies throughout Australia in order 
to produce a stronger sales and technical service organization 
and to coordinate the trading interests of the parent concern. 
The Australian company will also collaborate with the English 
concern in construction and installation work. The first chairman 

the board is to be Sir T. Malcolm Ritchie. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The continued drop in the price of raw rubber has apparently 
ht most South Afr rican rubber dealers with large stocks on 
hands, and to this situation is atti ‘ibuted tl le recent decisior 
the South African Tire Manufacturers’ Conterence to reduce 
the price of tires and tubes. The cuts are 6% in the case otf 
truck and tractor tires and 8'.% for passenger-car, motorcycle, 
horse-drawn vehicle, and wheelbarrow tires; tractor rear tubes 
ill cost 10% less: all other tubes, 744% less. A series of in- 
reases in tire prices had started toward the end of 1950 which 
taled about wie in the succeeding 13 months, it is said 
rubber manutactures being produced 





lere 1S 


The range of 
constantly being widened, and demand is apparently meeting 
supply. A few years ago the Dunlop plant at Durban began 


(Continued on page 689) 
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Resin emulsions for natural, GRS, Neoprene and 
Buna N latices offer many new properties in addition 
to the standard requirement of increased tack. 

Case History #235 

Customer needed improved tensiles and water re- 
sistance from a GRS latex compound — at a low cost. 
Many experiments with clays and other fillers failed to 
meet the requirements — but ARCCO resin emulsion 
gave the GRS latex the added qualities needed. 

You too can get better tensiles from GRS latices and 
lower emulsion costs with GRS as well as with other 
latices. These and many other applications are possible 
through the use of ARCCO resin emulsions. 

What is your problem? Whether it is standard or 
unique we would be glad to have the opportunity of 
helping you reach a satisfactory solution. Write today. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN CANADA: American Resinous Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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wonderfully 


i ee 
Rc 


compatible 


The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of new zinc resinates 
is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and 
plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators, 





Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified 
preperties not possessed by any standard products. 

® Solvents 
® Pine Oil 

® Dipentene 


®@ Rosin Oils 
@ Pine Tar Oil 


®@ Tackifiers 


© Limed Rosins 
® Pine Tars 
@ Burgundy Pitch 


For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 
Naval Stores Division products write: 





P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


G. S.A., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2775 South Moreland Blvd. 
At Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 














KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
once, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as brunze, only 
Vz the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Editor's Book Table | 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Handbook of Chemistry and Physics.” Thirty-fourth Edi- 
tion. Charles D. Hodgman, Editor-in-Chiet.. Chemical Kubber 
Publishing Co., 2310 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland, O. Clot! 

2 by 7'4 inches, 2,970 pages. Price, $8.30. 

Chis new edition of the Handbook retains the format and 
general appearance of the preceding issues and divides the con- | 

nts into five sections, as follows: mathematical tables; prop- 
erties and physical constants; general chemical tables; physics 
data; and quantities and units. In addition to numerous changes 
throughout the data, two major revisions involving the addition 
ot 274 pages have been made by resetting the tables on physical 
constants of inorganic compounds, and physical constants of it 
dustrial organic compounds. The table on physical properties of 
natural and synthetic rubber stocks has been completely revised 
and brought up to date, and considerable data have been added 
to the table of constants of oils, fats, and waxes. 





“Radioisotopes in Industry.” [:dited by John R. Bradtord. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, 
N,. Ys Cloth. °6 by Y inches, 316 pages. Price, $8. 

This book is based on a series of lectures presented at Case 
Institute of Technology, in cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in April, 1951. The original material has been 
amended and expanded to include the most recent developments 
in the tield, and the result is an up-to-date compilation of avail 
able information on the important industrial uses of radioactive 
isotopes. Both source and tracer types of applications are de- 
scribed; the tormer is exemplified by thickness, liquid level, and 
liquid flow gages, and the latter by studies of reaction mechanisms, 
analytical procedures, and studfes of physical and chemical 





transters. 

The 14 articles comprising the book follow: “Radioisotopes : 
\ New Industry,” T. K. Glennan; “Radioisotopes tor Industry,” 
P. ©. Aebersold; “Fundamentals of Radiochemistry,” Mr. Brad- 
ford; “Radiation Protection,” Otto Glasser; “Radioisotopes in 
Physical and Chemical Research,” G. D. Calkins; “Applications 
ot Radioisotope Techniques,” Charles Rosenblum: “Radiochemical 
Laboratories,” T. B. Lanahan; “Design of Laboratories for Safe 
Use of Radioisotopes,” D. R. Ward; “Production and Separation 
ot Radioisotopes,” A. F. Rupp; “Tracer Experiments,” Rex 
Fluharty; “Instrumentation in the Radiochemical Laboratory,” 
\. L. Parsegian; “Decontamination and the Disposal of Radio- 
active Wastes,” C. C. Ruchhoft; “Industrial Uses of Radioactive 
Fission Products,” P. M. Cook, W. E. Hosken, and P. J. Love-  , 
vell; and “Distribution of Radioisotopes by the Atomic Energy 
Commission,” S. A. Lough. Appendices on useful radioactive 
isotopes, and a subject index complete the book. 





‘Handbook of Material Trade Names.” 1953 Edition. O. T 
Zimmerman and Irvin Lavine. Published by Industrial Researcl 
Service, Masonic Bldg., Dover, N.. Bt. Cloth, 7 4 by 10 4 inches, 
S10 pages. Price: $20 domestic; $22.50 foreign 

Rather than being a new edition of the original 1946 handbook, 
this volume 1s completely new book since it | entirely 
rewritten, greatly expanded, and improved by the addition of 
new features. The title is actually misleading, since the book 


P } 
las been 


! trade names, registered and unregistered trade 
marks, common names, and generic terms, each identified by | 
listinguishing symbol. The text is divided into three sections 
alphabetical listing of more than 15,000 materials; 





The rst 1s 

ca entry gives the properties, important uses, and manufa 
rer of the pre duct. The second section is a cross-indexed class! 
Ter the materials according to their compositions and uses 

Phe concluding section offers the names and the addresses of the 


1,500 firms mentioned in the book, together with 


list of each company’s products 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“St. Joe Unit-Loads for Truck and Carload Shipments 
of Zinc Oxide.” St. Joseph lead 10).; New York, N. Y.'6 pages 
Loading and unloading methods developed by the company are 


described and illustrated. 
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—— Newsletter.” Vol. 1, No. 2, May-June, 1953. Dow | 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 4 pei This publication describes 
e the uses of Silastic in coating glass cloth, in coating organic 
fabrics, and in covering rollers. Also contained are a Silastic slide 
rule which gives average physical and electrical properties of 
mmon Silastic stocks, data on the curing schedule vs. properties 
Silastic 50 and 80, and a list of potential customers for the 
material, 


“Sharples Rubber Chemicals.” Catalog 33-1. Sharples Chem 


Edi- icals, Inc., 123 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 9, Pa. 32 pages. The 
Ibbe : rades, properties, uses, and identification system of the chemicals 
loth, manufactured by the company are given. In addition, the following 
features are contained: the compounding characteristics of each 
anid of the chemicals listed; information on heat history of accelerator 
Col compounding, including a large section on the vulcanization time; 
ITOp- time-temperature relations for scorch and cure; and a nomograp! 
ysics for temperature coefficient of vulcanization. 
iInges 
iti 
sical “Thiokol Liquid Polymer-Epoxy Resin Combinations.” 
fit ; hiokol Corp., 780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, N. J. 9 pages 
‘s of Preliminary formulae, physical characteristics, and applications 
vised are shown for the combinations of the company’s liquid polymers 
dded with three epoxy resins manufactured by other tirms. In addition, 


the history of these combinations and two of the more important 
ses are described 


“Crystal Urea (Carbamide). * Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
G: New York, N. Y. 8 pages. The chemical and physical properties, 
uses, and future possible applications of this chemical are listed 





ere\ F 

been in this booklet 

rents 

aa . - 

ane ““Monomer-Polymer Price List.” Catalog A-5. Monomer- A | APAR 
shah Polymer, Leominster, Mass. 12 pages. Besides the prices ot 


wt more than 300 specialty research monomers and polymers, this peste lng q Pay ch ments 


woklet contains some of the physical specifications of the prod- 














pring ts and a listing of catalysts and accelerators, monomers for 7 ‘ : 
" polyelectrolytes, substituted ethylenimines, and cross-linking agents Four new releasing types of Patapar \ egetable 
produced by the company. ue ; 
og Parchment have characteristics which make them 
ig’ “Aldehydes.” Booklet acy Carbide & Carbon Chemicals ideal as protective backing or wrapping materials 
: : Co., New York, N. Y. 38 1 The 14 aldehydes sold by the ; baad, , ; 
es mpany in commercial santinies are discussed in detail; in- for tacky substances. Their dense, fibre-free sur- 
aH formation on other aldehydes which are available in research ; : ; 
sh uantities are also included. faces release easily from a wide variety of uncured 
rs | ; : 
ie natural or synthetic rubbers. They are used 
dic “The New Goodyear Rubber, Chemigum SL.” Rk. P ; 
" Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 20. pages. separator sheets for uncured rubber, rubber tape, 
we In this reprint of a speech given by Dr. Dinsimore before the ; ; — 
fe ’ Washington Rubber Group, the chemistry and properties ot the and as backing tor pressure sensitive surfaces. 
ro new product are described and ilustrated 
¢ 
1 “Hycar Latex Newsletter.” Issue No. 4. B. F. Goodricl Pn a i RN 8 a? e 
‘ Chemscal Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. 4 pages. Subjects Although each of the four new releasing 
sees overed in this letter include the properties ot Hyecar latices; types ot Patapar differ in properties and 
grease-and-waterproot paper coatings; and alpha protein and F ; , 
casein in -lvyear clay coatings for paper appearance, each type ofters these advantages: 
ae “Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 2, No. 7. 8 pages 0 ; 
ig Data on ame systems for “* we and a recipe and test ¢ Low cost ¢ Releasing qualities remain 
1 data on Chrysler Specil ication MS /> are presented . 
— ¢ Excellent release constant as time passes 
Ade 
from many tack ° Hi i 
: : “Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers, Re- y y High resistance against 
i. | Yised Edition—October 1, a Reconstruction Financ: surfaces penetration or migration 
Corp., ( Mftice of Synthetic Rubbe r. ashin 1eton 25, D. ¢ Q = . ° 
fac Included in this catalog are specifications for the . * Dense, fibre-free by rubber softners and oils 
pt sampling test methods, chemical test methods for solid polymers, surfaces : ; 
th physic al test methods for solid polymers, and latex test methods. oe nd for sample 5 
) he effective date of each of the individual speciiications and sgusdangaent \ We'll elad! ye 
tests are given in order to facilitate revisions and additions. Al- | | olleeee207 77 t ' sine Bag easd basi fe rv 
though the title date is October 1, 1952, distribution of the publi oe Parchmen ‘ ee ne ae 
cation was not made until February, 1953. ‘ Paterson ' Seems oe weer ey aoe 
\ any . four types of Patapar Re- 
\ Papert Co Pp : leasing Parchments. Just 
. : . aes : . ae . r ia ‘ 2 US 
Publications of Phillips Chemical Co., 318 Water St., Akron \ Bristol. Pennsy!va" 4 i coils 
8, O. ‘ 4 Coast Plant: 7 
: West con Francis 
“Reinforcement Characteristics of Philblack I in Cold nee Street, San Fre cago 
Rubber.” Philblack Bulletin No. 22. 3 pages. These loose-leat 13 1 ar offices New iin 
sheets give physical test data on this Intermediate SAF carb — He a + Since 1885 
nts black and compare it with other IS: Ale blacks. + Vegetable perch © _a«--"* 
ie “Rubber Grade Carbon Blacks.” | page. This chart contains C eneaenessa 
are a list of the distributors and producers of c arb m blacks, together 2 "77" 
with the type and the trade name of the blacks handled by eac! HI-WET-STRENGTH - GREASE-RESISTING 
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TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


_ DUPONT 
ABRADER 


One of the many “Scott 
Testers for ‘World-Stand- 
ard” testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, 
wire, plywood, up to | ton 
tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 











SCOTT 
TESTERS 


Trademark 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 





















FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 


pate at 






Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


BROOK LY we wonus wmc.. 
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“1953 Tire Inflation Chart.” The Rubber Manuiacturers 
Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 17 by 22 inches. The correct 
tire pressures for all makes of 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953  pas- 
senger cars appear on this chart. 


“Dunlop Through the Reigns.” Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 8 pages. This booklet 
presents a historical study of the growth of Dunlop in Canada 
through the reigns of the rulers of Great Britain from 1888 


to the present. 


“Handbook of Accident Prevention for Business and In- 
dustry.” National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 94 pages. Designed primarily for the small business- 
man, this book shows how to set up and maintain a safety pro- 
gram without employing a safety specialist. 


“Chemical Resistance of Various Types of Rubber.” 
Sales Message 53-2. Republic Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., Youngstown, O. 4 pages. This publication is a 
résumé of the chemical resistance of various types of rubber t 
commercial organic chemicals, organic chemicals, acids, salts, 
and miscellaneous inorganic chemicals, 


“Adhesives, Sealers, and Coatings.’’ Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 12 pages. This two-color, illustrated 
brochure describes 23 applications of adhesives, sealers, and 
coatings as used by the automotive industry. 


“Idea to Product.” Bassons Industries Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 12 pages. The company’s personnel and products, includ- 
ing those formed of thermoplastic sheeting and those molded of 
reinforced plastic, are covered in this illustrated brochure. 


“Research in Plastics.’’ Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 13th and H Sts., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 20 pages. 
The plastics research work being done at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology under the sponsorship of MCA is described and 
illustrated in this brochure. 


“BWH Industrial Rubber Products: Belting Tec ge 
Data.” Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
pages. This manual contains technical eo on the firm’s 
transmission, conveyor, and elevator belting. 


“Powermaster Packaged Automatic Boilers.” Bulletin 
1219. Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading, Pa. 16 pages. The 17 sizes 
of boilers from 15 through 500 hp. made by the firm for steam 
process and steam and hot water heating are described and il- 
lustrated 


“Stability of Oil-in-Water Emulsions.” M. van den Tempel. 
Communication No. 225. Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland. 80 
pages. Price, Hfl. 5 (5 Dutch florins). The fundamental prop- 
erties of an emulsion of a water-immiscible oil in water have 
been studied in an attempt to determine the factors controlling 
the stability of Hevea latex as a colloidal system. The book may 
provide a means for investigating problems such as: Is the force 
preventing mutual adherence of rubber particles in latex of an 
electrostatic nature? Will the rubber particles in a gel or co- 
agulum merge into one homogeneous mass of rubber, or retain 
their identity in the final product? 


“Q. O. Furfuryl Alcohol.” Bulletin 205. Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Il. 28 pages. General information, physical data, chem- 
ical and physical properties, typical reactions, and uses of this 
material are described in this booklet. 


“Glass Textiles for Industry. ” Hess, Goldsmith & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 32 pages. This booklet contains the properties and 
specifications for three basic fiber-glass textile forms—broad 
tabrics, tapes, and pare illel strand reinforcements—and describes 
some of the applications of these materials. 


“Farval Centralized Systems of Lubrication.” Bulletin 
No. 26. Farval Corp., Cleveland, O. 20 Pegi The construction 
and operation of the various systems made by the company for 
machinery and equipment are described and illustrated. 
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“Hydraulic Jet Cleaners.” Sellers Injection Corp, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 8 pages. Descriptions and applications of these heavy- 
duty plant and machinery clean-up units appear in this bulletin. 


“Industrial V-Belts.” Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 60. pages. description of industrial V-belts and. their 
applications, plus the new increased horsepower ratings ap- 
praved by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., is 
contained in this” bulletin. 


“Resistance Chart: Pennsalt Silicate, Resin and Sulfur 
Cements.” CP-586. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This publication shows the resistance of seven classes of 
corrosion-resistant cements to 297 of the most generally used 
corrosive chemicals. 


“Continuous Viscosity Measurement.” Instrumentation 
Data Sheet No. 10.13-la. Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A description of the Brown Electronik § re- 
corder and Brooktield Viscometran, which give a continuous 
indication and record of a material's viscosity under processing 
conditions, appears in this publication. 


“Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts.”” Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 24 pages. This tenth anniversary publication 
uniquely presents some of the uses to which the silicones made 
by the company have been put, including releasing agents, insu- 
lating resins, greases, finishes, damping fluids, and deformers. 


Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, England. 

No. 176. “The Hydrodynamics of Non-Newtonian Fluids: 
Part II1I—The Normal Stress Effect in High-Polymer Solu- 
tions.” H. \W. Greensmith and R. S. Rivlin. 30 pages. Measure- 
ment of these effects and the precautions and corrections which 
must be applied are described, and the normal stress coefficient 
evaluated from the data is given. 

No. 177. “Determination of Particle Size in Natural 
Latex.” FE. G. Cockbain. 6 pages. The soap titration method has 
been made applicable to natural rubber latices. 

No. 178. “Rupture of Rubber: Part I—Characteristic Energy 
for Tearing.” R. S. Rivlin and A. G. Thomas. 28 pages. A 
criterion for tearing of test pieces cut from thin sheets of a 
natural rubber vulcanizate, similar in form to the Griffith eri- 
terion for spreading of a crack, is formulated 
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WITH ID ATK) 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
PROCESSING MACHINERY 





MILLS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 
REFINERS 
kok 
PRESSES 


compression 


If you are looking for 
answers to your rubbe. 
and plastics equipment: 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing On many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 









transfer fully designed by qualified 

fibre glass engineers—and made by 

# workmen with many years 
reinforced by 






of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
Serving manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
and Engineering Depart- 


plastics 


LABORATORY 
MILLS & PRESSES 








EEMCO 
a leader in 
RUBBER ment to insure fast de- 


livery. Get prices and de- 
and livery dates from EEMCO 


PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 


where only the best has 
been built for many years. 


III 
ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 
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STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 














ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 11%4”, 1/2” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 




















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. “a 








SINCE 1880 






RUBBER & PLASTIC 


Hey, wv Ss Pat. OFF A, ; 


e DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 

RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 






















RAND RUBBER CO. 











DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 












CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. IL. 








GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 
Consul ing engineering formulas, 
product development, chemical and 
physical tests and factory surveys 

Fairhaven Massachusetts 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 
A Complete Engineering Service 
uding: Economi Survey pts ess Design; 
Installation; Contracttmg and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 











Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 


the Manufacturers may be solved. 
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ha of Carbon Black. D. J. Stern, S. African Min- 
tng Eng. Feb. 2, 1952, p. 979. 

New iothed of =e eg dee of the Specific Surface 
Area ¥ Carbon Black. P. A. Tesner, I. S. Rafal’kes, Doklady 
Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 80, 401 (1951). 

Behavior of Carbon Black in Rubber and Plastics. W. R. 
Smith, Hule Mex. y Plast., 12, 71, 19 (1951). 

Production of China Clay in France. M. H. Francon, Kev. 
gén. caoutchouc, 29, 169 (1952). 

Surface of Finely Ground Silica. P. B. Dempster, P. D. 
Ritchie, Nature, 169, 538 (1952). 

Surface Structure and Properties as Colloidal Silica and 


Alumina. I:. A. Hauser, D. S. le Beau, J. Phys. Chem., 56, 136 
(1952). 

Study of Two Colloidal Silicas, Use in Natural Rubber. 
P. Durou, Bull. Lab. Recherches & Controle du Caoutchouc, 26, 
2 (1951). 

dioagea gis barred Test. C. J. Malm, L. B. Genung, M. L. 
Townsend, ~ Chem., 23, 1692 (1951). 

Physical Theory of Rubber Reinforcement. A. M. Bueche, 

Ipplied P] 154 (1952). 

New Abrasion “Testing Machine for Textiles and Similar 

Materials. H1. Mintrop, Melliand Textilber., 32, 269 (1951). 


Morphological Aspects of Abrasion and Wear. G. Salomon, 
Engineering, 173, 310 (1952). 

Principles and Practical Consequences of the Statistical 
Theory of Elasticity. P. Thirion, Rez. gén. caoutchouc, 29, 46 
and 198 (1952) 

Plastics in Medicine. A. Muller, Chemtsche Industrie, 111, 
773 (1951). 

Application of Fungicides to Rubber-Like nae and 
oe Materials. R. Treichler, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Aug., 
1951, 579. 

Reinforcing ee and Reinforcement. ]. R. Scott, /ndia 
Rubber J., Sept. 1951, p. 4; Sept. 8, p. 4; Sept. 15, p. 4; Sept. 
22, “ 20; Sept. p. 9 

An Improved Electronic Flexometer for Bending Analy- 
= = Stiffness Studies Re Fabrics and Thin Plastics. 

Hebeler, H. J. Kolb, J. W. Stillman, J. H. Baldt, ASTM 
Bulle oe Sept., 1951, p. 52. 

World Rubber Developments in 1950-51. W. N. Small, 
For. Com. Weekly, Mar. 3, 1952, p. 3 

Mechanical Stability Testing of Hevea Latex, E. W. 
Madge, H. M. Collier, I. H. Duckworth, Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., Pek, 1952, p. 15. 

Relationships between the Physical Properties of Rubber 
Used in Engineering. S. G. Leontein, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
Feb., 1952, p. 27 


Oxidation of Hevea and GR-S Polymers and Their Vul- 


canizates. N. V. C. Rao, H. Winn, J. R. Shelton, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Mar., 1952. p. 576. 

Carbon Black Flocculation in Rubber to Metal Cements. 
(;. M. Sheehan, G. Kraus, A. B. Conciatori, Jud. Eng. Chem., 
Mar., 1952, p. 580), 

Heat Distortion of Vic, aoe K. J. Cleereman, H. J. 
Kari J. L. Williams, ASTM Bulletin, Feb.. 1952, p. 37. 

‘as Pisctrical ae eal for a soon Elongation 


of Elastomers. C. H. Klute, C. J. Penther, L. B. McKee, 
\/ { lett, Felt t 1952 oD. 44 
The maine Tire. An Historical Survey. S. Hull, /ndva 


Rubber J., Mar. 8; 1952. p.-6: Mar. 15,-p:. 17 Mar. 22. -p: 17. 
Interaction of Polymers and Mechanical Waves. W. 0 
Baker, J. H. Heiss, Bell System Tech. J.. Mar.. 1952, p. 306. 


Plastic Processing Equipment Today. R. B. Seymour, 
H.. Bry, Chen Mar., 1952, p. 136. 


_Fluotitanate Gestion of Latices. G. H. Meladden, B. 


nnett. Rubber Age (N. Y.), Mar., sigh ete 
“RBH Resin 510 in Natural Rubber. |. J. Radi, R.B.H. Dis- 
T Sec., Apr, 1952; p. 1. 

“Rubber for Industry. W. J. S. Naunton, Can. Chem. Proc- 

sing June ] 1952. 1. 3s 

Infrared Analysis of Rubber Derivatives. (. Salomon, 
A. C. van der Schee, J. A. A. Ketelaar, B. J. van Eyk, Rubber 
C flew Tech., \pi --June, 1952 es 265 

Autoradiographic Technique with Carbon’! in Rubber. 
A. D Kirshenbaum, C. W. Hoffman, A. V. Grosse, Rubber 
Chem. Tecl \pr.-June, 1952, p. 291. 

Heat Sensitivity of Hevea Latex. I-II. P. Cassagne, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1952, p. 303. 

evaluation of ayo Wear. D. G. Stechert, T. D. Bolt, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1952, p. 321. 


Slcenian of Giierude during Accelerated Aging by 
the Oxygen Pressure Method. \M. B. Fackler, J. S. Rugg, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1952, p. 331. 

Estimation of the Technological Properties of Rubber 
Mixtures by Their Fluidity. F. I. Galperina, Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Apr.-June, 1952, p. 339. 

Non-Destructive Aging Tests for Rubber. R. F. Shaw, 
S. R. Adams, Rubber Chem, Tech., Apr.-June, 1952, p. 342. 
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Oil Seals. FE. T. Jagger, Automobile Engr., 37, 383 (1947). 

Comparison between Synthetic and Natural Rubber Pipe- 
Joint Rings. W. L. White, J. Am. Water Works Assn., 43, 
872 (1951). 

Rubber Plus Chemistry. H. L. Fisher, J. Chem. Education, 
June, 1951, p. 328. 

Production of Softened Rubber Direct from Latex. 
IF. H. Cotton, K. O. Lee, India Rubber J., June 16, 1951, p. 9. 


South Africa 


(Continued from page 683) 


producing Dunlopillo; now the demand for these products by 
buses, other transport vehicles, to say nothing of local furniture 
manufacturers, has grown to the extent where there is talk of 
large-scale mass-production molding by the firm. 

The Goodyear company at Uitenhage notes that interest in 
conveyor belts has developed among grape growers after they 
witnessed the economies and other improvements in grape han- 
dling that followed the installation of conveyor belts for a 
wine-cellar cooperative and for a firm of packers. 

Engineering Development Corp., Germiston, Transvaal, report- 
edly intends to launch flexible conveyor belts of rubber and metal 
that can go around corners and through doors. Apparently 24-inch 
belts with capacity of 120 tons an hour and 32-inch belts with 
170 tons’ capacity are being planned. 

S. A. Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., Howick, Natal, the largest pro- 
ducer of mechanical rubber goods in the Union, is expanding its 
factory and offices. The firm, established in 1919, currently em 
ploys more than 1,500 persons, produces a large variety of rubber 
goods for a number of local industries, and also does a thriving 
‘xport trade. 

Rubber toys are also getting the attention of local manufac- 
turers. Vulco Chemical Co., Ltd., Johannesburg, which makes a 
wide range of latex toys, even claims to have succeeded in 
placing some of its items on the United States market. 

Lately the foreign press has been circulating reports about dis- 
cussions on the prospects of synthetic rubber manufacture in the 
Union. According to one source, a member of the Department 
otf Commerce & Industry here pointed out that in 1951 the Union 
imported 28,450 tons of rubber at a cost of £10,744,924, and that 
it should be possible to replace at least half this amount by 
locally produced synthetic rubber. He is quoted as stating that 
a factory to produce 20,000 tons a year would require an ex 
penditure of about £5,000,000, and that the rubber would cost 
14-17d. a pound, depending on the process emploved. Raw mate- 
rials would be obtainable from = Iccal industries. 

\nother source learns that FE. E. Pardee, of General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U.S.A., visited Pretoria recently to offer 
the Government of the Union the complete cooperation of his 
firm in the establishment of a synthetic rubber industry in South 
\frica. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


Akron 


VULCANIZED 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO 


— Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los 


Angeles 
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pteml began the period at 
24.19¢, t gh of 24.20¢ on June 
24, fell t 23.20¢ on June 1, and 
+} * 
t t 
the 
t 
' 
sy 
The Office of Synthetic Rubber, RFC, 
ed that, effective July 17, the sell- 
ing price of GR-I (butyl) rubber was in- 
‘ 
creased t plus the ap] licable 
unit n Also effective July 
17. the 1 l charge on all sales 
government produced synthetic rubbers 
was increased a pound on carload 
ntities pound o less-than- 





Latex 
D gent gesd for Hevea latex continued at 


good levels during the period trom 
June 16 to July 15 despite the seasonal 
slowdowns in certain manutacturing lines. 
Supplies were ample, and a_ slight price 
decline took place, particularly tor long- 
Market observers believe 
atex will be ample 


erm contracts 
that supplies of natural | 
for all requirements during the balance of 
“ar and anticipate a further narrowing 
of the price differential between nearby 
nd long-term contracts. 

Final April and preliminary May do- 


mestic statistics on Hevea and synthetic 











rubber latices are given in the following 
table: 
\ll Figures in Long Tons, D 
Pr ( 
1 Imports sur 
Natural latex 
April 0 6,302 § 937 7,428 
Mav? 0 6, 200 5,391 7,632 
GR-S 
Apr 4.261 21 £072 4,815 
4.552 232 4.036 5.406 
; 879 0 764 1,2 
721 0 642 i533 
$29 0 341 33 
$29 0 316 744 








SCRAP RUBBER 


i i \DING in scrap rubber was very dull 
luring the period from June 16 to July 
15. Most consumers were out of the market 
owing to plant shutdowns for vacations 
and inventory taking, and the little activ- 
ity which took place consisted of fill-ins on 
orders. Most scrap dealers believe 
that reclaimers will resume purchasing on 
a limited scale _— they return to the 
market in August, and the outlook for an 
upswing in ead for scrap rubber is tar 
from promising 

Slight declines in prices for butyl tubes 
in the East and at Akron, and for red 
tubes at Akron took place during the pe- 
riod. Following are dealers’ selling prices 
for scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered 
to mills at the points indicated: 





















\kro 
s O 
Per Net Ton 
Mixe t $12.00 $13.50 
A.G ito tires Non Nor 
Truck tires Non 15.00 
Peelings, No. 1 40.00 410.00 42.00 
) Nom. 24.00 
3 16 00) 18.00 18.00 
er Lb 
Aut bes, mixe 2.00 2.50 
Bl] 3.25 3.50 
Re 9.75 10.25 
B 1.75 » 00 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A SLIGHT decrease in reclaimed rub- 
ber production was noted during the 
period an June 16 to July 15 as plants 
began to shut down for vacations and in- 
entory-taking. In view of a continuing 





high level of automobile production, re- 
newed demand for reclaim is expected wher 
the seasonal let-down ends about mid 
August. 

Final April and preliminary May sta- 
tistics on the domestic reclaimed rubbe1 


industry are now available. April figures, 
in long tons, are: production, 28,714; im- 
ports, 318; consumption, 26,483: exports, 


1,261; and month-end stocks, 31,263. Pre- 
liminary figures for May, in long tons, are 
production, 26,620; imports, 292; consump- 
tion, 25,213; exports, 1,188; and month-end 
stocks, 31,751. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Lb. 
Whole tire: ‘first line... 00.0 030008% $0.10 
oe ere .0875 
Tusier Cube? DIBRE sv 6.500 o se 00's 15 
See Spree 2425 
BUCS «659.0 ACen eae nr Pee ; 125 
Pure gum, light colored } Grea eutlens 242 
Mechanical, light colored............ . 135 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative re 
claim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGI 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


April May June June July July 
? 


| 
Futures 25 30 20 27 4 11 

Oct. 33.54 33.77 33.86 33.85 33.78 33.96 
Dec. , 33.59 33.80 33.96 33.98 33.93 34.12 
Mar. 33.71 33.84 34.12 34.16 34.15 34,29 
May 33.70 33.82 34.11 34.22 34.17 34.32 
July 33.48 33.60 33.83 34.04 33.96 34.14 
Wet, 33:05 33.06 33.24 33.23 33.37 


HE moderate trading and narrow price 

Huctuations noted in the preceding month 
continued to characterize the cotton mar- 
ket on the New York Cotton Exchange 
during the period from June 16 to July 15. 
Reports of new crop damage by drought in 
the southeastern region spurred a moder- 
ate price advance early in July, but this 
spurt was quickly tempered by reports that 
the new crop and the large carry-over at 
the end of the current season wouid more 
than cover estimated requirements. 

On July 8 the United States Department 

Agriculture issued its first report on the 
new crop, estimating that 24,618,000 acres 
were in cultivation. This tigure is about 
9% under 1952 plantings, but still above 
the 1942-1951 average. The first produc- 
tion estimate by the Department will be 
issued in August. 

The spot price for 14-inch middling 
cotton started the period at 34.15¢, fell to 
a low of 33.90¢ on June 24 and again on 
July 1, rose to a high of 34.55¢ on July 7, 
and closed at 34.30¢ on June 15. Futures 
prices followed the same — pattern; 
October futures started at 33.80¢, reached 
a low of 33.68¢ on iuly 2 and a high of 
34.18¢ on July 8, and ended the period at 
34.05¢ 





Fabrics 


Trading in wide industrial fabrics was 
moderate during the period from June 16 
to July 15. Wide sateens, broken twills, 
cotton ducks, and sheetings sold in limited 
quantities at relatively steady prices for 
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RUBBER STEARIC 





DOUBLE PRESSED 
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pleasing appearance il ds 
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with no deteriorating for Ru n _ 


Vanufactured by 
effect whatever. ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


HAITI 





@ Represented by 
i UMPEER Cremicat C 0. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


ATGLEN, PA. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 




















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


S 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


( oN THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
. : AKRON, OHIO 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS e JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA *© LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL © MEXICO CITY, MEXICO © MAIPU, CHILE 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 


























CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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ite July and early August delivery. The June figures for high- tenacity viscose rayon 
autom tive industry has not yet shown any — yarn were: calculated production, 40,700,000 
inclination to buy turther ahead in quan- pounds, or 100% of rated capacity ; domes- 
tity on wide coating fabrics. Both coaters tic shipments, 39,300,000 pounds: exports, 
and mobile manutacturers apparently 1(K),000 pounds; and month-end — stocks, 
are perating ot a 30-00 day coverage 6,700,000 pounds 
sasis but a heavier demand is expected to lire cord and fabric production during 
evelop within the next few weeks the first quarter of 1953 amounted to 136,- 
000,000 pounds. This total consists of : cot- 
Cotton Fabrics ton tire fabric, 4,000,000 pounds: rayon 
woven tire fabric, 92,000,000 pounds: un- 
7 a Drills woven rayon tire cord, 20,000,000 pounds; 
ake vd. $0 “ nylon cord and fabric, 4,000,000 pounds; 
and cotton chater fabric, 16,000,000 pounds. 
Osnaburgs No changes were made in rayon tire 
a ooh 235 $0.2375 9 yarn “mt fabric prices during the period 
165 trom June 16 to July 15, and current prices 
Ducks follow 
38 1.78 Ss. 3875 
2.00 ) -F 3 
as Aa ay ne 315 Rayon Prices 
Hose belting 07 Tire Yarns 
Raincoat Fabrics te a eateia ” rr 
38'o-inch, 64x00 = 1150) 490 62 
155 .165 1105 SO 3 
Seon aah, As eye 2 
2 1650) 980 61 
Chofer Fabrics ft 960 “60 
14,30-02, /s p 3 120) O80 60 
11.65-0z. /s S 65 »200 1466 67 
0.80 R < R275 4400 2934 63 
gg - 0 
Tire Fabrics 
Other Fabrics 1100 490 > 42 
g, OS8-i 1.45 a 1650 980 2 $0659 73 
- aes S725 00 O80? 685 
1. O54 O52 
Sate 53 1.3 575 
+8 1 6275 63 








Rayon Cord Twisting Device 


\merican Enka New York, 
N.. Y developed a device which can 
be used in normal rayon cord twisting 
It is reported that use of the 
* by d ti lu to device has resulted in cord with sub- 
SO0.000 p is in June, a decrease of 0.5 — stantial improvement in strength, better 
1 1 and generally superior prop 


( ‘orp.. 


operations 


uniformity, 


re for the first halt of this year totaled — erties Further information on_ this 

(MW >a . , } : ‘ 

PIU WAR s 17.5% re tha evice was not available from the com- 
me es g peri st ca pany 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tubes, Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, May, April, 1953; First Five Months. 1953, 
1952 











Chang First Fiv First Five 
} Ma Prece g Apr Months, Months, 
S ents 1953 M 1953 1953 1952 
Original equipment 2,821,520 3,289 979 14,477 ,987 9,997 ,061 
Re 4.815.793 4,264,652 19,950,298 16,863 ,320 
XT] : _74 596 44,752 222 ,194 235 ,121 
4 11,909 1.48 7,599 ,383 34,650,479 27 ,095 ,502 
pat , 655 098 Ried 7 832,741 37,078 ,162 30 , 486 ,330 
é 13.655 00 13 665.786 13,655,727 10,388 ,646 
’ nd Bu , 
Orig f 378 009 507,775 2,356,015 2 ,442 ,963 
~ € t 758 044 735 859 3.941 336 3,290,714 
xport ; 64,189 70,188 287 ,908 428 542 
s. OTA 1,230,242 —6.36 1,313,822 6,585 ,259 6,162,219 
4 1,331 4 6 —6 85 1,429 390 7,051 .468 44,968 
Inve € ; 247 964 3.46 3,206 643 BD .387,452 2,874,752 
Total Automotive Casir 
Or g! ¢ 3,199 529 3,797 754 16,834,002 12,440,024 
Rey Ace 5,603 ,837 5,000 ,511 23,891 ,634 20,154,034 
Ex 138 785 114,940 510,102 663 ,663 
rm T¢ 8,942,151 0.32 8,913,205 41,235 ,738 33,257,721 
P i 8 986,524 —2.98 9,262,131 44,129,630 37,731,298 
inventory end r I 16,973,478 +0. 60 16,872,429 16,973 ,478 13,263 ,398 
Passenger, Motorcycle, Tr 
17 s Inner Tubes 
S} 
ment 3,199 ,780 3,796,819 16,840,744 12,413 ,806 
3/315 /051 2,896,326 16,789/981 13/288 679 
71,263 67 ,087 282 ,437 458,782 
6, 586 094 —2.58 6,760,232 33,913,162 26,161,267 
Pr 6,939 880 8.01 7,544,244 34,727,738 27,512,690 
Ir ionth..... 12/591 .578 +3.59 12,154,854  12:591:578 111492670 
Note: Cumulative data on this report include djustments made “ prior months 
SOURCE: The Rubber Manufacturers iene or tne Inc., New York, es 


Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerators, Organic 


Accelerator 49 . 1. $0.53 $0.54 
DPG thos lb. 48 $9 
DOTG lb 57 58 
Ethylac lb 93 95 
MBT lb 38 40 
1 % F l 49 51 
MBTS lb 48 50 
Merac Ib. 75 1.05 
NOBS No 1 lb .69 7 
S. A. 5 Ib. 1.14 
57, 62, 67, 77 lb. 1.04 
66 lb 2.58 
Vuleacure NB (liquid Ib. 45 
; lb. 85 
ZM lb 85 
ZI lb 85 
Antioxidants 
Styphen I lb 495 545 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Aleogum AN-6 (liquid lb O5 


Mold Lubricants 


Polyglycol E4000 lb. 33 39 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


Baker AA Oil lb 235 28 
Crystal O Oil lb. 235 295 
Processed oils Ib. 24 275 

Good-rite GP 233 lb 45 59 
261 Sates ld, 37 51 

Synthetic Resins 
Kralastic... lb 65 1.30 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Vultac #2 lb. +7 755 
3 lb. 51 795 





Carbon Black Statistics — 
First Quarter, 1953 


shipments, pr 


Below are statistics for output, ) 
wcers’ stocks, and exports of carbon black to 
tarter, 1953. Furnace blacks are classi 
ywws: SRF, semi-reinforcing furnace 
high modulus furnace black; FEF. 
furnace black; and HAF, high 






black: HMF, 
fa extruding 
abrasion furnace black. 





(Thousands of Pounds 


Jan, Feb. Mar 
Production 

Furnace er: 
Thermal. S avaves) (ae 8,706 8,910 
RAPS Ae 22,274 20,881 22 eee 
ik) re 9,889 9 ,393 10,944 
(| en ees 18 826 16.538 18,469 
PEPE. -a:cicid visieree 41,100 39 ,806 42,691 
Total furnace. 100,878 95,324 103,236 
Contact types 41,450 37,584 41,286 
TORAEBS 06s 5:00 .142 ,328 132 908 1 4,522 

Shipments 

Furnace types 
Thermal 9,704 7,942 8 ,243 
SRF 24,124 22 ,209 26 ,426 
ese 10 ,397 10,475 11,870 
FEF . 18,305 17 ,447 21,098 
HAI » Ot aT 34,369 42,769 
Total furnace.,.. 99,947 92 442 110,406 
38,710 34,261 39 842 


Contact types.. 
126,703 


TOTALS os ws h8 657 150 ,248 
Producers’ Stoc ks, 
End of Period 
Furnace types 
joc ee 2 ,368 3,132 3,799 
BE sve 56s 29 163 27 ,835 23 ,631 
PERE os ces 33 ,599 32,517 31,591 
FEF. 22,199 21,290 18 ,661 
rer 34,117 39 ,554 39 ,476 
Total furnace... .121 446 124,328 117, 158 
Contact types . 237 ,067 240 ,390 241 "834 
POTAES wacicscina sic cde snke 364,718 358 ,992 
Exports 
Furnace types..... 13,968 12,152 12 ,913 
Contact types... 13 ,843 9,774 16,409 
_TOTALS eg eee 27,811 21 ,926 29 ,322 


Source: Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | | 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 


- GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 

95 ; i ; ' : ; : 

40 Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
st Bold face type $1.60 per line(eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
05 Allow nine words for keyed address. ae: eee 

“1 Letter replies forwarded without charge, 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but no packages or sample - 





SITUATIONS OPEN SITUATIONS OPEN (‘Continued 





RUBBER CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER EXPERI- 


545 COMMISSION SALES AGENT WANTED | enced in development and production processing of natural and synthetic 


bonded rubber-to-metal goods involving Pilot-Plant and Production opera- 


for shoe industrial equipment ahie Aluminum tions in the manufacture of a large variety of high-quality products, 
L K ] ° ~ Familiar with compounding, mixing, tubing, calendering, and vulcanization. 
asts. Know edge of the footwear field essential. Experience in processing of metal and cement for bonding desirable. 


Refer to CE—III, P. O. Box 369, Erie, Pennsylvania 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1336, — ——- - = 
30 | c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD CHEMIST FAMILIAR WITH MANUPA TURE OI he URAL 


ind synthetic type Latex and Solvent Adhesives e 




































a 0 epartmer ew England locatior sox N 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1386 ihe 
295 ee Beh ia an em 
275 OPPORTUNITY FOR A DEVELOPMENT, TOOLING, AND PROG SITUATIONS WANTED 
59 | ssing rubber engineer with unusual metal-to-rubber experience, including : 
51 specialty motor mounts and similar items. This is an opportunity for at LATEX. SPECIALIST SEEKS CHANGE PERIENCE 
nergetic, practical man who can engineer special applications from desig1 Development, Sales, Managemer iral_ and 
through tooling and production. Our plant is in a small Michigan city, Dipy Casting, Rug and Felt Reclain 
| staffed with @ fine group of permanent personnel who know of is ad Disper is, Colloids general. Exc A. ane 
0 ind need help with expanding business. Address Box No. 1337, care of Medium sized or small ny { ox N 
} InptA RuBBER Wor p. 1 of InprA RupBerR Wert! : 

: ie : 2 sAPTE EYP : \ 
735 | SALES REPRESENTATIVE LATEX CHEMIST: CONSIDERABLE PXreMrl tuae kaos 
haa : ' pounding natural and s hetic late tor e textile neld 8 satel 
795 To travel extensively in Western Europe on salary and bonus arrangement. tory expe eae ce with foam latex. Desires technical sales 1 Prese 

Experienced in the sale of raw materials to the rubber and plastics indus- ly employed. Have had_ bot! reduction and sal xper Address 
tries. Furnish complete Tésumé showing experience, education, languages, Box No. 1345, care of INDIA Rusper Wortp 
=. ee opportunity with large American company. Our employes % 
no this . ~ ) "BB ORLD : a .E 
; wo is ad. Address Box No. 1338, care of INpIA RupBeR Wort-I RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—CHEMICAL ENGINEER. NINE 
cca , 5 f : years’ experience development compounding rubber and plastics, engineer 
_ WANTED: FOREMAN FOR MECHANICAL GOODS PLANT IN ng, ind production, hases mec al ru oe a 
Chicago area. Write full past experience and salary expected. Address sire I nanagement posi \ddress No a 
Sox No. 1339, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. Inpta RupBER WoRLD 
By er - 2 paipeke am . : ‘ . ’ F ‘ I 
A yha LATEX CHEMIST: NATIONALLY KNOWN COMPANY HAS AN gs onde hoes sation ms 

. pening for a man capable of assuming full responsibility for developing al Seckgrou Pr ister and supervise ar stantial 

synthetic latices for use as paint vehicles. This work it volves preparation G a Hee coe gy "13 7, Saee f INDIA R BBER Wort 





and evaluation of mechanically stable, film forming latices from various 
monomers and monomer mixtures. Experience in latex emulsions specitically 

paint valuable but not as essential as fundamental knowledge of emul 
ion polymerization technology. Excellent opportunity for advancement to 


ADHESIVE CHEMIST W 1 


lustrial adhesives and coatings 1 eve 


H 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN IN. 
ncludi 1 lopment, techn 








- : a A t enles at verall facto " igement anent 
position of considerable responsibility. Liberal pension, insurance and hos ules and overall factory ma’ : 
nitalients > , = : ture Address Box No. 1353, care BBER Wor 
, } pitalization plans. Salary open. Location: Midwest. In first letter give 
far complete résumé of experience, education, availability, salary requirements, 


ind enclose small photograph. Our personnel know of this ad. Address MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


Box No. 1340, care of InpiA RuBBER Worep 





























8 910 
2'222 - ——_—____——— — - - FOR SALE: FARREL 16” x 48” AND x 36” 2-ROLL RUBBER 
0,944 WANTED: COMBINATION CHEMIST AND ASSISTANT PRO- Mills, and other sizes up to 84”, Also new lat x 12" & 6" x 16” lixing 
8 469 duction superintendent for molded rubber products plant employing 100. Mills and Calenders. Extruders, 1” to ¢ r-Perkins Mixers 00, 
2 691 Located in fine midwestern city. Excellent opportunity to grow with a live ind 9 : y-duty double-arm, 350-tor roke Hydr. Press, 22” x 
organization. Salary starts at approximately $7,000. Future salary limited 24” platen runswick 200-ton Hydrault¢ x 21” platens. I rg 
3,236 only by your worth to us. Address Box No. 1341, care of INpIA RusBper stock of ene See A ee SS Py ae eee ace ‘ , 
1,286 WorLpD. to 2,000 tons ydraulic ind = Accumulators tary utters 
| — : Stokes Automatic Molding r s. Single put & rotary Preforr 
4,52 . een es vocal = anise ek chns ae | Machines. Banbury Mixers. Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, ete. 
CHIEF CHEMIST: MUST BE COLLEGE GRADUATE, PREFER SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
ably under 40 years old. Old established company with plant in East MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107 Sth St.. Brooklyn 
8 243 specializing in molded rubber products. Job requires personality suitable 15. N. Y¥. STerling 8-1944 
61426 for occasional technical sales work. Unusual opportunity to assume eventu fee : 
1870 illy responsible position of retiring personnel. Some experience in chem 
1098 ically-blown rubber or potential ability to develop same desired. Write full 
» 769 background. Replies held in strict confidence. Address Box No. 1342, care 
me f Inpta RuspeR Worvp. FOR SALE 
) 406 
) 842 YOUNG GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER TO DESIGN 
gs, fixtures, and other ways to accomplish operations pertinent to tom | 
D 248 molding of rubber and synthetic rubber faster and more ecor ally 
Should have practical experience. Southern California location small 
aggressive firm. State qualifications. Address Box No. 1343, care of NEW MODERN IN | 
InprA RuBBER WoRLD. 
3,799 oo ee : : pata . 
3,631 igned to 
3,631 RUBBER—SALES Morris & Boulger incinerator desig d 
der Compounded Latex Technical Sales & Service. Unusual opportunity with burn 24 tons per 24-hour period, oil fired, 
»210 national company presently in Rubber sales adding bg eta oe Latex 
ee Division. Experience with Natural & Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds . : : ' 
ee sales & service essential. Address Box No. 1354, care of [NprA RuBReR with Diesel-driven blower. All packed in 
WoRLD | ° ° . . 
8,992 i boxes for erection. Price and detailed in- 
a RUBBER CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED IN COMPOUNDING OIL | : 
> O13 resistant synthetic rubbers, familiar with rubber mold techniques, and formation on request. 
6409 rubber-to-metal adhesive applications. Will consider minimum of experience 
because of comparative newness of this activity, and opportunity tor experi Oo co 
9 32 mental and development work by individual with interest in this phase of DALT N SU PPLY 7 
eal hemistry. Position offers opportunity for advancement in responsibility and 
opart salary. Address Box No. 1355, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLD 719 — 16th Ave. Belmar, N. dé. 
RLD August, 1953 = 











FINANCIAL 


Boston Woven ey & Rubber Co., 
Car ibridge, Mass. Nine months to Mz i) ei 





I! 53 net income, $187,473. equal to 42¢ 
each on 344,000 common shares, contrasted 
with $474.323, or $1.25 a share, a year 
earlier sales, $13,766,761, against $15 

145,019 


Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, 
N. 4 Quarter ended May 31, 1953: net 
income, $164,000, equal to 30¢ a common 


are, against $278,000, or 50¢ a share, in 


Dow Chemical Co., 
I 1 su = i rie s \ 4 ir a 1} 1 








$35 856.096 e 
. red 
a | 57 > t tie 
sales. S43 384.049. aval 
ves, S30.700. 000 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 0. 
First six months, 1953: net earnings, $3.- 
$38,122, equal to $1.40 eacl m 2,263,303 
mmon shares, compared with $2,844,672 
r $1.14 a share, a vear ¢a r; net sales 
S43 4 55K rainst S387. 








t ~ bs] 
Ma 3] ‘| 53 sO 
787 7 to $1.81 a_ share against 
$1,7( 47 $1.73 a share, in the preced- 
g ve r's eT! d net sales, $45 ATT ox, 
t S35.698.82 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
2... as subsidiaries ix months ended 
l : net earnings $21,111,726, 
each on 3,928,877 common 
red with $19,018,905, or $4.81 





eac} n 3,903,868 shares, a vear earlier; 
87,879,427, against $465,187 ,866. 


General 1 Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 


First half, 1953: net earnings, $2,971,347, 
equal to $1.36 each on 1,933,372 common 


shares, against $2,469,954, 


in last vear’s halt. 


rr $1.10 a share, 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Initial half, 1953: net earnings, 
$416,587, equal to 12¢ a share, against 
$26,217, or 29¢ a share, a vear ago. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Initial half, 1953: net earnings, $75,- 
417,000, equal to $2.61 a common. share, 
contrasted with $57,119,000, or $1.98 a share, 
in the first half last year, sales, $1,560,- 
448,000, against $1,171,202,000. 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. First six months, 
1953: net income, $11,356,849, equal to 
$3.58 a common share, against $11,917,187 
or $3.77 a share, in the preceding year's 


half; sales, $123,448.405, 


339,938. 


against $116.- 


Mohawk Rubber Co., A\kr 
months to May 31, 1953: net earnings, 
o $1.37 a common share, 





$193,096, equal t 
compared with $312,022, $2.20 a share, 
in last vear’s period. 


Mo., and subsidiaries, except Br 

Initial half, 1953: net 
earnings, $13,503,974, equal to $2.51 each 
on 5,270,051 common. shares, contrasted 
with $11,100,852, or $2.05 a share, in the 
first half of 1952: sales, $175,278,971, 


against $126,329,292. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
a 
( 


Australian ones. 


National aren gone Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J.. and wholly owned subsidi- 
aries First naif 1933: net protit, $2,093,- 
921, equal to $2.10 a common share, con- 
trasted with $986,386, or 99¢ a share, in the 
1952 half: net sales, $47,5 against 


$38,614,804. 


77 693, 


National Rubber Machinery Co., Ak- 
ron, O. Four months ended April 30, 1953: 
net income, $316,455, equal to $1.80 a com- 
against $532,900, or $3.03 a 
period. 


mon_ share, 
share, in the 1952 


Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. Initial half, 
1953: net profit, $1,500,626, equal to $9.39 
a common share, against $1,056,731, or 
$$7.08 a share, in the 1952 period. 
















STOCK OF 

COMPANY STocK Ratt PAYABLE RECORD 

la Wire & Cable Co Com, $0.75 July 21 July 7 

ibber Co. Com. 0.10 extra July 27 July 15 

0.15 4q July 27 July 15 

r Corp pe Pid 0.87%4q Oct 1 Sept. 16 

Hose & Rubber ) Com 0.20 Aug. 25 Aug. 14 

l cman a ¢ orp Com. 0.40 Sept. 1 Aug. 18 
Crown ( k& Se: al , Ltd Com 0.50 q Aug. 15 July 17 
Crown Cork te ternational ( orp ; $1 Cl. 0.25 4q Oct. 1 Sept. 14 
t e & Rubber Co Com 0.10 June 30 June 23 

( Com 0.304q July 20 July 10 

nt de Nemours & Co., Inc $4.50 Pid. 1.124%q July 25 July 10 

$3.50 Pfd. 0.87% q July 25 July 10 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co , Com. 0.75 July 20 July 6 
General Motors Corp. $5.00 Pfd. 1.25 q Aug. 1 July 6 
$3.75 Pfd. 0.93% q Aug. 1 July 6 

Goodall-Sanford, In cok Mee ee 1.00 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 14 
6% Pfd 0.75 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 14 

Johnson & Johnson Com. 0.35 a. Sept. 11 Aug. 28 
4% 1.00 q. July 31 July 31 

leinert Rubber Co., In Com, 0.25 Sept. 11 Aug. 28 

ibber & Tire Corp ; Com, 0.75 q Aug. 1 July 15 

Com 0.50 Aug. 1 July 17 

1 Co ‘ $2.50 Pid 0.624% q Aug. 1 July 10 

Mig. Co., Ltd Com. * — July 8 

*A stock lend of tw eferred shares of $1 par value, payable at a date not yet fixed, for each common 





O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va. First half, 1953: net earnings, $98,650, 
equal to 21¢ a common share, against $53, 
843, or 9¢ a share, in the 1952 half. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. June half, 1953: net income, $34, 
244,846, equal to $2.34 a share, compared 
with $38,933,442, or $2.69 a share, a year 
earlier. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Year 
ended March 31, 1953: net earnings, $2, 
008.000, equal to $4.01 each on 500,273 
common shares, compared with $1,733, 
000, or $3.58 each on 481,752 shares, i 
the preceding fiscal year; net sales, $54, 
633,000, against $42,658,000; taxes, S6. 
021,000, against $5,268,000. 


Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. First 
six months, 1953: net profit, $50,744,359, 
equal to $3.77 a share, compared with $42, 
554.913, or $3.16 a share, in the 1952 period 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
Butfalo, N. Y. Twenty-four weeks ended 
June 21, 1933: net income, $134,552, against 
$100,943, in the 24 weeks ended June 15, 
1957 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. New 
York, N. Y. June half, 1953: net profit, 
$52,478,580, equal to $1.82 each on 28,806, 
344 capital shares, compared with $46,440,- 
458, or $1.61 a share, in the 1952 half; net 
sales, $528,155,328, against $452,875,394. 





Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil 
merding, Pa. June half, 1953: net income 
$4,916,847, equal to $1.19 a common share, 


against $5,393,536, or $1.30 a share, in the 
1952 halt. 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Initial half, 1953: net profit, 
$433,645, equal to $1.02 a common. share, 
against $406,027, or $1.16 a share, the year 
betore 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division recently 
published the following trade lists, of which 
mimeographed copies may be obtained by firms 
domiciled in the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce Field Offices 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and Equip 
ment Importers and Dealers: Canada. 

Automobile Vehicle & Equipment Importers & 
Dealers: British Honduras; Egypt; Peru. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Switzerland. 

Automotive 
Kingdom. 

soot and Shoe Importers and Dealers: Britis! 
Guiana; Netherlands West Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers: Hong Kong; 
Portgual 

Chemical 
Haiti. 

Dental Supply Houses: Venezuela. 

Electrical Supply & Equipment Importers & 
Dealers: Bolivia; Brazil; Egypt; El Salvador; 
Luxembourg; Netherlands; West Indies; Nica- 
ragua; Paraguay; British Guiana; Ecuador, Gua- 
temala; Honduras; Netherlands; New Zealand, 
Pakistan. 

Office Supply & Equipment Importers & Deal- 
ers: Paraguay. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers, Molders, Lam- 
inators & Fabricators of Plastic Products: Ire- 


Product Manufacturers: United 


Importers & Dealers: Colombia; 


land. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers: Austria. 
Sporting Goods, Toy & Game _ Importers: 
India 


inDiA RUBBER WORLD 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
STOKES ROT ARY PELLET PRE SSE Ss RD 3 AND RDS-3; KUX 
M 


J 25; Ball & Jewell Sta tinle ss Steel Rx tary Cutter 21%; Mikro Pul 
r #1-SH, #1-SI, #2-TH, SI, #2-DH. Large st ck steel and 
l steel tanks and kettles, PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP 124 N 
St., Philadelphia 22, P 
USED 48 x 48 TRIPLE DECK a ahah re MOLD 
Press with 16” ram. Good condition. 1—use x riple-Deck 
Hydraulic Rubber M din g Press with 14” ram é 10 d cor ditior n. Address 
Box No, 1348, care of INDIA Rupper Worcp. 
FOR SALE: 3 GAS-FIRED RECIRCULATING HOT AIR OVENS, 
l tanks, and all sizes ale uminum dipping forms for complete dolls and 
parts. Available immediately Address Box No, 1349, care of INptIA 
RusBER WokLpb 
PANBURY PODER REBUILT a HARI-St RP ACED LONG 
rier Pre n workmanship. Spar parts iallable zes, and 
bricate any part requi rd. Fs ot t in your 
nt on request. Write for timate INTE RST ATE \\ ELDING SER\ 
ICE, Offices. Metropolitan Bh ie. Akt n & O 











FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Reconditioned New Used 


Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 
izers — Grinders — Croppers — etc. 

As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
processing of rubber, contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
When buying or selling, try 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O. 









USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler. 

i—Stewart Bolling 2-roll Lab. Mill 6” x 12”. 

i—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 10x24 

7 een 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18°x50 

1—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 14” x 30 

{—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door 

i—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary Cutter with Motor 
i—Paul 0. Abbe =2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. 
i—Welding Engr Stainless Steel =2 Extruder. 

i—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill. Type 36 with 2 — 75 HP Motors. 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
vuleanizers etc. and also complete plants. 








R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 
UNIONVILLE-2- 4900 


coomict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 





Efficient 








“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 


Events in the History of Rubber 


—50c per Copy— 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














4 RUBBER 
i HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


ER 


PSs j 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 








NEWARE 4, N. J. 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


March. 1953 March, 1953 March, 1953 


Value Quantity Value 


Quantity Value Quantity 
Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


79 ,402 $153,505 NMANUFACTURED, LBs. 


ee 





















































NMANUFA RED, LBS rude rubber 1,355,653 $435 ,030 
221,314 210,360 eas : 91075 2 700 
( ) 11 256,671 $28,724,364 1 ! 170 site ta, gutta pe et O75 Z£tK 
\ 947'°9 aa an 857 
AE OSS 2eO 4,155,320 TOTALS.. cwece 1,365,628 $437,820 
| g k 188 ,774 4,828 »3 026 $1,874 
5 217,928 83.918 ‘ MANUFACTURED 
G 48 283 44,791 5 
Cr 35 600 2 278 eres Rubber drug sundr $853 
yt 3,455,162 864,928 449 And rubberiz is 
Re € 593 879 37.759 nae ene 20.13 ing. . . b 
Ser } > 549 873 111.585 Fn RS 438,905 220,136 Toys, balls, novelties... ‘ 689 
HOVES ana 14.917 1 368 lire repair materials 
2 mittens loz. prs. 917 64 ,36 eee ; h 385 561 
Ss IRS 5 3 97.77 ° f except ca 
134 450 $34.6 71 Drug sundries........ ; 189,810 Oiher vane 
Toys, balls, novelties. . .. . 42,363 thetic rubber manu 
Hard rubber goods factures “a 2,304 
6.073 : 293 Battery boxes «= 80. 32,879 51,847 . 
5 456 elie le Other electrical TOTALS aa ee $4,5! 
: te 161,816 134 Ons GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
30 , 287 onthe EX POR < > ary 
940 3.161 4 RUBBER REEXPORTS. . ; $442 ,3 
¥ ‘ 55,062 3,242,145 
15,798 24,714 * 
le 41,184 533,193 
30,700 17,035 aft 1,969 96 ,507 
‘ Off-the-road 11,349 1,184,741 : d O one 
3,959 $,681 Rainn sack ‘: $792 220 ,993 Foreign Tra e pportunities 
er . Implement ni 1,481 30,511 : ' : . 
43,512 12,312 I no 5,576 47 ,423 The firms and industries listed below recently 
a4, 712 9,459 Inner tubes expressed their interests in buying in the United 
02,400 9,447 t . nd. 19,017 36 954 States or in United States representations. Addi- 
33,179 Truck and bus...no. 49 891 387 697 tional information concerning each import or ex- 
. . ' aft. no. 1,245 6,852 port opportunity, including a World Trade Di- 
26,826 3,225 Other oN 12.431 57,229 rectory Report, is available to qualified United 
1,132 Solid tires: truck States firms and may be obtained upon inquiry 
3,548 and commercial. . no, 1,614 31,080 from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of, the 
Pe _ Tire repair material United States Department of Commerce, W ash 
S21 1,007 Camelback......lbs. 565 ,444 167 ,691 ington, D. C., or through its field offices, for $1 
4,02 87 Other . Ibs. 401,186 342,808 each. Interested United States companies should 
. 6,084 Tape, except medical correspond directly with the concerns listed con- 
29 and friction. ....lbs 58,490 46,861 cerning any projected business arrangements. 
5 
oth Belting 
21,191 y ae x 0.38 
gr Sicha type, auto, fan.lbs. »,614 109 ,384 rar 
3,409 5,727 fe naan ‘ Export Opportunities 
10,010 Cen ees the ~g7 12? 3 : 
76,584 18832 Vibelt -++e- ths. = 403,787 = 222 S41 ~— Bonnet > & Cie, 22 Rue Haxo, Marseille 
4,965 7,633 RS sae ile. rs we see (Bouches-du-Rhone). France: chemical products 
3.874 9'843 Sen ira ae enann Ren 110.626 101,761 and plastic raw materials. . 
4.829 1.134 : Ib 165 “12'619 Corsettenfabriek “Dulco” N.V., 1-3 Regentes 
» 390 1,243 : ite % seplein, The Hague, Netherlands: elastic fabrics 
452 Mol ec nd tor corsets. - 
7 “pant He . lbs 316.847 269 495 Yeramian Bros. & Sons, P.O. Box | 489, 
2,340 2,504 aahed-and band: : Beirut, Lebanon: girdles, etce.; rainwear; infants 
built aes ale: 167 ,587 176.821 wear, including rubberized baby pants; materials 
4,981 Other hose and for raincoats. : a: o.2 
173,198 tubing....... ts 89,294 105 ,137 Cassano & Ciuti S.r.1., 17-6 via dei, Giustiniani, 
- Pacing : . , Genoa, Italy: rubber goods mainly for surgical, | 
TOTALS $746,610 po » 37.550 31,651 hospital, and medical purposes: rubber toys. ; 
GRAND Torats, ALI Other. Ih 120.217 184.411 Isolants du Nord, 16 Rue d’Infroy, Douai 
RUBBER Exports $35 ,444 381 Tiling and floor- ual ites (Nord), France: all types of adhesive tapes, ir 
ing : lb 115,499 32.972 cluding electrical and transparent tapes. 

Exports of Domestic Merchandise Mats and matting. ./bs. 393 572 113,256 Societe d’ Exploitation _des ! ablissements Bau 
= Thread dou, Les Eglhsottes, Gironde, France: rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED, LBS are... lbs. 24,283 39 ,262 goods other than tires and boots. : ! 
Chicl i chewing gun Textile covered. . lbs. 18,847 45,481 MEVA, 17 Balmes, Tangier, Morocco: plastic = 

555,837 $243,130 Compounded rubber for novelties . 10 at . = 
Bi ‘ 136 7,278 further manufacturelbs 222,228 163 ,852 Gualtiero Francescato, 10 Corso Plebisciti, Mi- 
Sy har a ‘enninselar. lan, Italy: synthetic rubber. 
Other rubber mar lutac 7 ‘ 2 P 
1.227.828 318.976 tures.... j : 683,591 Representaciones del Norte, S. de R L., Modesto 
1,000 237 . ES Arreola 519 Ote. Altos, Monterrey, N.L.. Mex 
? O82 404 870,849 TOTALS ... $10,434,357 1c Stationery items. 
476,408 243 593 GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
49 591 37,480 RUBBER EXPORTS .. $12,438,691 Import ortuniti 
Re ber 2,498 O41 214,476 port Opp es 
S 2,527 ,408 68.315 — Gotarps Fabriks AB., Exportkontoret, 18 Norr 
Source: Bureau of the Census, United States De alarstrand, Stockholm, Sweden:  rubber-heel 





653 $2,004,334 partment of Commerce, Washington, D. ( washers. 
Manufacture d’Amiante et de Caoutchouc du 
Midi “Moulin de Saliens,’’ Sbis Fabourg du 
Moustier, Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, France: 
compressed rubber or asbestos sheets for the 
manutacture of joints, glands, and packings. 


United States Rubber Statistics—April, 1953 Societe d’ Exploitation des Etablissements Bau- 


Td 





dou, Les Eglisottes, Gironde, France: 
able for agricultural vehic! hand trucks, and 
wheelbarrows; rubber boots for sports and indus 





All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 


























€ istributior or - ° 
New Su Distribution — trial uses. 
ey Sa aeee _En ie: ae " es. eee 
= j Tot Coseeneiien Canoes Stocks me , i Hildebrand _ & Richter, 68 Wrestedt, 
, ; restedt/Uelzen, Germany foam rubber and 
Ni il t 0 54 54,272 43,438 692 101,464 = foam-rubber plastics; synthetic upholstery ma- 
atex, t 0 6,302 6,302 5 937 0 7,428 ter 7 
Rubber and latex, tot: 0 60,574 60 574 49 375 692 108 ,892 Yokohama Silk Co., Ltd., 92, 3-chome, 
74.176 Suehirocho, Nakaku, Yokohama, Japan: beacl 
synthetic rubbers, total | 8,776 1,296 84,248 ye 4 | 1,489 122,041 playthings ; toys. 

GR-S *66 816 J. Mandleberg & Co., Ltd., Albion Works, 
+44 1.192 68 052 61,881 414 89,839 Pendleton, Manchester, England: rainproof gar 

Buty *7 360 104 7,464 8,057 47 19,144 ments for men, women, and children. 

Neoprene? +7 O78 0 7.078 5 908 818 9 364 Anton H. Schierenbeck, 26 Luermanstrasse, 
N t t 1,654 0 1,654 1,375 210 3,694 Bremen, Germany: rubber items such as dolls, 
Na ibber atex ay toys, balloons, balls, tires and tubes for bicycles, 
P rubbers, total 82.952 61,870 144,822 126,596 2.181 230,933 —— “ce and rubber impregnated cloths. 

. z F erbert Olbric - Co., 60 Osterstrasse, Boch 
Reclaimed rubber, total 28 714 318 29 ,032 26,483 = 1,261 31,263 Se ee ee) OeeaEeee, iat 
E . : cs tor the rubber and the 
(FRAND IT s 111,666 62,188 173,854 153,079 3,442 262 ,196 stries 
_ Gummi-Werk G.m.b.H.,  Industriehof, 
G e jucti Unterweser, Germany: rubber and foam 
Pr t on rubber products such as toys, hygienic goods 
Includes es cushions, gloves, shoulder pads, and upholster 
SouRCcE: Rubber Division, NPA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ( materials, 
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WANTED 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued ) 


FOR SALE—RUBBER EQUIPMENT OF CABLE PLANT 
follo wing can bi seen now in operation, available in three to five 
ths: on 1—40” mill. 2 ” mill loner gk t 





National Er 





1 festoon rack. 3—6” 


1 Batel h achin 
Natio1 "a Erie strainer. 2 Farrel-B. 48” mills, forced leo lubri¢ 

. tandem drive, with 150 HP Westinghouse motor. respoolers. Vari 

18” steel recls. Bale cutter. Rubber racks. 1 vulez mnizer, oO” x | 

zontal drum type with Foxboro automatic contr Is. 2 Roy #1 cx 

lers. Motors for all above equipment, OV -3P-606 pt we 82 
strainer, which has 125 HP-440V. FORE 1G N INQU ‘TRIES NVI ED 
Address Box No, 1350, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 

WANTED RUBBER MACHINERY INCLU DING BANBURY 
Mixe eavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, Ru bber Rolls & Mixers. Ex 
truders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic ys ment, Rotary and Vacuum 
Shelf Dryers, Injection Molding Machines. il consider a now-operating 

shut-down plant. P. O. Box 1351. Church Street Sta., New York 
gs WN d 

WANTED: RUBBER MILLS, CALENDERS, MIXERS, BAN 

ry Mixers, Extruders. Grinders, Cutters, Hydraulic Presses, Injectior 
Molding Machines. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 

VERTICAL POT VULCANIZER, gp Slag teenies LY 


six feet deep with automatx 


r-foot diameter and approximately five to 
appr maiatets 24” 


it-type door; a Rubber Roll and Tube Grinder with 


ters; a Rubber Wet-Saw, and Thropp Washer Cutter. Address Box 
No. 1352, care of Inp1aA RuBBeR Wor-p. 

WANTED USED SCOTT TESTER MODEL L4; ALSO Hy 
lraulic Press, laboratory size. JOHN F. COWAN & ASSOCIATES, 22 
Cambria Strect, Boston 15, Mass 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 





CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 





~ 1—16” x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d. 








WANTED: 
YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 


GOOD USED 
MACHINERY 


1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 

2—Ball & Jewell =2 Rotary Cutters; 1—+1; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 
4—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete. 











4—Bolling 18” x 18”, 
1—6’ x 24 Vulcanizer quick opening door. 

1—Royle +4, 6” Extruder; 1—+1, with chrome plated screw, m.d. 
1—Patterson S/S 110 gal. Vacuum Mixer, Sigma Blades. 

1—B.P. 20 gal. Jacketed Mixer, Double Sigma Blades. 
1—400-gal. closed jack. Nickel Kettle. 


Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 3 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600 
Cable Address: Equipment N.Y. 


“Our 36th Year’ 


5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10” dia. ram. 


Send us your inquiries 











HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting. 
Skiving, Fipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 











MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
Akron New York 


San Francisco 














Plastic Synthetics 


Rubber 
Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizing 


AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Elm City Rubber Co. P. O. Box 1864 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 


To Your Specification 


K. B.C. INDUSTRIES, INC. | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














CUSTOM MIXING 


We have capacity to mix 
white or light colored stocks 
to customers’ specifications 
on No. Il Banbury. 











LOVELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Erie, Pa. + Telephone 4-014I 
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Custom 
Mixing RPUREER- PLASTIEGS 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 


Peguanoce Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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“National security 
is impossible 
without financial security 


of individual citizens...” 


FRED MAYTAG 


The Maytag Company 





\\ 


Y 
\ 
AY 


“Ingenious research and the ability to produce... which have helped to make 
the United States the world’s greatest nation... could not have been realized 
without the savings of millions of thrifty persons. Savings of individuals 
financed new inventions, developed others. The Payroll Savings Plan for 
purchasing Savings Bonds regularly provides an easier way for American 
workers to save for future spending or investment, for their own security, 
and for their nation’s security. Our experience at the Maytag Company has 
shown us that a successful Payroll Savings program can be the foundation 
and the cornerstone of happy employee relations.” 


Let’s point up Mr. Maytag’s concise summary of the 
Payroll Savings Plan with a few very recent figures: 

* at the close of February, 1953. the cash value ef 
Series E Bonds held by individuals reached a new 
high: $35.5 billion. This is $1 billion more than the 
value of the Bonds held on May 1. 1951. when E Bonds 
began to mature. 

* to this encouraging reservoir of future purchasing 
power. 8.000.000 Payroll Savers are adding $160.000,- 
000 per month by their consistent investment in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 

* unit sales of E Bonds in 1952 reached the highest 
level of the past six years—more than 77 million indi- 
vidual pieces. Of the 77 million units. 67 million were 


in the $25 and $50 denominations—the bonds bought 
chiefly by Payroll Savers. 

¢ Payroll Savers are serious savers—of the approxi- 
mately $6 billion Series E Bonds which had become 
due up to the end of March, $4.5 billion, or 75°C, were 
retained by their owners beyond maturity. 


If you are not among the 45.000 companies that 
make the benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan avail- 
able to their employees... or if you do have a Plan 
and your employee participation is less than 50%, a 
telegram or letter to Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington Building. Wash- 
ington. D. C., will bring you all the information and 
assistance needed to build a good Payroll Savings Plan. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 


tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


India RUBBER WORLD 
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... Hine lor relogxariorn 


Only when you have an assured supply of top quality 
channel black is there time for relaxation. As gas sup- 
plies are diverted away from channel black plants to 
pipe lines, users of channel black are relying more and 
more on the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. for a long- 


time dependable supply. 


Our own nearby abundance of natural gas and the 
world’s largest channel black plant are your assurance 
of a continuing supply of top-quality, uniform, eco- 
nomical-to-use TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS ““M” channel 
blacks. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa cdson 


CARBON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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eo NEW YORK CITY 


53 East 34th St. 
Murray Hill 5-8388 


e AKRON, OHIO 
790 E. Tallmadge 
HEmlock 4124 


« BOSTON, MASS. 
738 Statler Bldg. 
Liberty 2-2717 


e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
14th & Converse 
BRidge 5326 


e A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD. 
Ibex House Minories 
LONDON E.C. 3, ENGLAND 
Telephone: Royal 4989 


e A. SCHULMAN (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building + Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


Eliminate Adhesions at the Bias Cutter 


If your stock has been stored in a Climco 
Processed Liner, you can depend on 
easier, faster production, and the stock 
always separates from the liner cleanly, 
easily. 

And Climco Processed Liners preserve 
the tackiness of the stock; exclude mold, 
bloom and sunlight. Rejects and losses 
due to gauge distortion are sharply 
reduced. 

To speed production and to lengthen 
liner life, Climco Processing has been 


accepted in the rubber industry for 31 
years. For superior liners, try Climco 
Processed Liners. 

THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 

















